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WEDNESDAY, 2lst NOVEMBER, 1906. 





Mr. G, LAURENCE GOMME (VICE-PRESIDENT) 
IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed, 

The election of Mrs. J, K. Kabraji, Mr. A. G, Chater, 
Miss A. Garnett, Mr. G. W. Ferrington, Dr. Dan M'Kenzie, 
and Miss Jackson as members of the Society, and the 
enrolment of the Victoria Public Library (Melbourne), 
the Michigan University Library, the Bristol Public 
Library, and the Johannesburg Public Library as sub- 
scribers to the Society were announced. 

The death of Mr. C. W. Duncan, and the resignations 
of Mr, E. Woodall, Mr. W. A. Craigie, Mr. O. Bray, Miss 
Quaritch, and Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, and the withdrawal 
of the subscription of the Tate Library, Streatham, were 
also announced. 

Miss E. Hull read a paper entitled “The Evolution 
of the Idea of Hades in Celtic Literature,” and in the 
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2 Minutes of Meetings, 


discussion which followed, Mr. Clodd, Mr. A. R. Wright, 
and the Chairman took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Miss Hull for her paper, 

The Secretary reported the following additions to the 
Library since the 15th December, 1906, viz. ; 

Analecta Bollandiana, Vol. XXV.. Parts L. and IL; by 
exchange, 

the Chaplains and the Chapels af the University of 
Cambridge, by the Rev. H. P. Stubbs, LL.D.; by exchange. 

Neue Jahkrbiicher fiir das Klassischa Altertum Geschichte 
und deutsche Literatur una fiir Padegogik (Dr. Johanns 
Ilberz and Professor Dr. B. Gerth); presented by the 
Authors, 

The So-called Gorgets (C. Peabody and W. K. Moore- 
head); by the Phillips Academy, Mass., U.5.A. 

North Queensland FE thnography Bulletin, No. 8 (Walter 
FE. Roth); by the Government of Queensland. 

The Placenames af Bedfordshire, by Rev, W. W. Skeat, 
D.C.L, 

Proceedings af the Cambridge Antiquarian S octety, No, 
45; by exchange. 

Annual Progress Report of the Archewoloxical S urvey of 
Western India, for the year ending June 3oth, 1Q05 : 
presented by the Government of Bombay. 

Annual Progress Report of the Archeological Survey of 
the Panjab and United Provinces Circle, and of the 
NW. Frontier Province and Baluchistan, for the year 
ending March 31st, 1905: by the Government of the 
N.W. Frontier Province. 

Mexican and Centra! American Antiquities (Edward 
Seler and others) ; by the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington. | 

Anzeiger der Ethn opraphischen A bteilune des U: Nearischen 
National Museums, Vol. III, Part L, edited by Dr. 
Semayer Vilibdld, 
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Report of the Archeological Work tn Burmah, for the 
years 1904-05, 1905-06; by the Government of Burmah. 

Report on the Administration of the Government Museum 
and Connemara Public Library, for the years 1904-05 and 
1905-06; by the Government of Madras. 

British New Guinea: Annual Report for year ending 
June 30th, 1904, and ditto for year ending June joth, 
1905; by the Government of Australia. 

The Year-Book of Queensland, 1906; by the Agent- 
General of Queensland. 

Journal af the Anthropolagical Society of Bombay, Vol. 
VIL, No, 5; by the Society. 

Report of the oth Meeting of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Sctence, edited by Alex. Morton ; 
by the Association. 

Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of I[nata, 
1903-04; by the Government of India. 

Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, New Mexico (E. L. 
Hewitt); by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Ethnographic Notes in Southern India (E. Thurston) ; 
by the Author. 


WEDNESDAY, 19th DECEMEER, 1906. 


Mr. G. LAURENCE GOMME (VICE-PRESIDENT) 
IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of Mr. B. Ghosal, Mr, A. B. Cook, and 
H.H. The Rajah Sir Buri Singh, as members of the 
Society, was announced, 
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The resignations of Major Mockler Ferryman, Mr. H. 
Courthope Bowen, and the withdrawal of the subscription 
of the Fulham Public Library were also announced. 

Miss Jessie L. Weston read a paper entitled “The 
Grail and the Mysteries of Adonis,” and in the discussion 
which followed, Mr. Yeats, Dr. Furnivall, Professor Starr, 
Dr, Gaster, and the Chairman took part. In the absence 
of Mr. Nutt, some observations of his upon the paper 
were read by the Secretary. 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Miss Weston for her paper. 


WEDNESDAY, 16th JANUARY, 1907, 
THE PRESIDENT (Dr. W. H, D. Rouse) 
IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Annual Report, Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet for the year 1906 were duly presented, and upon 
the motion of Mr. Letts, seconded by Mr, Crooke, it was 
resolved that the same be received and adopted, Balloting 
papers for the Election of President, Vice-Presidents, 
Council, and Officers having been distributed, Mr. Major 
and Mr. Thomas were nominated by the Chairman as 
scrutineers for the ballot, 

The Chairman, having delivered his Presidential Address, 
[p. 12] announced the result of the ballot, and the following 
were declared duly elected, viz, :-— 
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President. 
Dr, Gaster. 
Mice-Presidents. 
The Hon. John Abercromby. | E. S. Hartland, F.3.A. 
Lord Avebury, D.C.L. LL.D., Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D., etc. 


F.R.S. Alfred Nutt. 
Sir E. W. Brabrook, C.B., F.5.A. Professor J. Rhys, M.A., LL.D. 
Miss C. 5. Burne. F.5.A. 
Edward Clodd. W. H. D. Rouse, LittD. 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., etc. The Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, 
G, Laurence Gomme, F.5.A. M.A. LL.D., D.D. 
A. C. Haddon, D.Sc.,M.R.LA., | Professor E. B. Tylor, LL.D., 

F.Z.A. | F.R.S. 

Members af Cowunctl, 

E. K. Chambers. R. R. Marett, M.A. 
W. Crooke, B.A. Cc. 5. Myers, M.A., M.B. 
M. Longworth Dames. T. Fairman Ordish, F:5.A. 
Miss Eyre. | W.H. BR. Rivers, M.D. 
Miss E. Hull. c. G, Seligmann, M.B. 
The Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, Walter W. Skeat, MLA. 

F.G.S. C. J. Tabor. 
A. W. Johnston, F.S.A. Scot- N. W. Thomas, M.A. 

land. Dr, E. Westermarck. 
A. F, Major. A. KR. Wright. 
Aion, Treasurer. 
Edward Clodd. 


ffon, Audifors. 
F. G. Green and N, W. Thomas, M.A. 
Secretary. 
F. A. Milne, M.A. 

Dr. Rouse thereupon vacated the chair, which was taken 
by Dr, Gaster, the newly-clected President. Upon the 
motion of Dr. Gaster, seconded by Mr. Ordish, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the outgoing President 
for his address, and a vote of thanks was also accorded 
to the outgoing Members of the Council, viz. Miss Ffennell, 
Dr. Gollancz, Mr. Lovett, Mr. Rose, and Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
on the motion of Mr. Clodd, seconded by Mr. Nutt. 





THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COUNCIL, 


16TH JANUARY, 1907. 


THE Council have to record a year of steady work and 
progress. Five Libraries have been enrolled as subscribers 
to the Society, and 19 new members have been elected. 
On the other hand 13 old members have resigned, and 
3 have died; and the subscriptions of two libraries have 
been withdrawn. The roll of the Society is, therefore, 
a little longer than it was a year ago. It is, however, 
a matter of regret that more subscriptions than usual 
aré in arrear, and the Council hope that this state of 
affairs will be remedied before the next annual mecting. 

The reasons alleged for resignation are often quite 
inadequate, and the Council appeal to all present 
members not to allow any but the weightiest reasons 
to influence them to withdraw from the Society. 

In the last annual report a proposal was made by 
the Council that members and subscribing libraries should 
in future be distinguished in the published lists. No 
list of Members has been published during the past year, 
but effect will be given to the proposal in due course. 

The papers read during the year have been as follows, 
viz. : 

fam. 17. The President's Address, (foit-Lore, March, 1906.) 


Jeo. 21. “The Folklore of Dolls," (I Iustrated by lantern slides.) Mr, 
E, Lovett. 
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Marck 21. “Elf shooting and its treatment in the North-west of Ireland.” 
The Rev. J. Meehan. 
“ More Caitene Folklore.” The Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
April 25, “Spanish Amolets and ex vote Offerings." Mr. W. L. Hildburgh. 
“The Scapegoat in Ecrope." Mr, N. W. Thomas. 
May 16. “Travel Notes from South Africa.” (Tllustrated by lantern 
slides,) Mr. E. S.. Hartland. 
Jane 20. “Custom and Belief in the Icelandic Sagas.” Miss Wintired 


Faraday. 
Now. at. ™ The Evolution of the Idea of Hades in Celtic Literature.” Miss 
Eleanor Hull. 


Dee. 1g. ‘The Groiland the Mysteries of Adonis,” Miss Jessie L, Weston. 


The meetings were generally well attended, especially 
those on February 21st and May 16th, which were no 
doubt rendered particularly attractive by the lantern 
illustrations. Miss Weston’s paper, read on the 19th 
December, gave rise to a capital discussion, in which 
(amongst others) Mr. W. B. Yeats and Dr. Furnivall 
took part. 

The Council regret that so few objects of Folklore 
interest have been offered for exhibition during the year. 
In fact, the only exhibitor has been Mr. W. L. Hildburgh, 
who showed a most interesting collection of Spanish 
amulets and et vero. offerings illustrative of the paper 
read by him on the 25th April. In the year 1905 the 
list of objects exhibited was an unusually long and 
interesting one, and the Council hope that their next 
report will contain a list at least as long and as interesting. 
The secretary is always glad to arrange with members 
of the Society or their friends for the exhibition of objects 
at any meeting; and, provided that sufficient notice be 
given, the proposed exhibition can be announced on 
the cards sent out before each meeting to members 
residing in London and the home counties. These 
exhibitions contribute so much to the interest and 
attractiveness of the meetings that they deserve every 
encouragement. 

There has been no addition to the objects in the Society's 
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case in the Museum of Archzology and Ethnology at 
Cambridge during the year. The compilation of a cata- 
logue of these objects with the view of rendering the 
collection more useful to students of Folk-lore is under 
consideration. 

Some 25 books and pamphlets of a miscellaneous 
description have been added to the Society's library during 
the year. 

The Society has issued during the year the 17th 
volume of Fol-/ore. The Council are happy to say 
that the services of Miss Burne as Editor of the 
Journal are still at their disposal, and they venture to 
express their hope that they may long continue to 
be so. The Society owes Miss Burne a deep debt of 
gratitude for the great pains she has taken in performing 
a difficult, and sometimes, it is to be feared, irksome 
task. The Council have again to thank Mr. A. R. Wright 
for devoting so much of his brief leisure in preparing the 
index to the volume, The policy of illustrating freely 
has been continued, and is, it is believed, appreciated. 

The Society has issued during the year for the first 
time a separate Bibliography of Folklore for 1905, pre- 
paréd by Mr. N. W. Thomas. The Council are inviting 
the co-operation of other societies with kindred objects 
in future issues of a similar kind. 

The additional volume promised for 1604, viz, a 
collection of Jamaican Folklore, entitled /amaican Song 
and Story, by Mr. Walter Jekyll, will, it is hoped, be 
in the hands of members in the course of the next 
few weeks. The Council regret the delay that has 
occurred in issuing the volume, but owing to Mr. Jekyll's 
residence in Jamaica it has been inevitable. 

Mr. M. Longworth Dames’ Popular Poetry af the 
Balockes, the additional volume promised for 1905, will 
be issued to members at the same time as Mr. Jekyll's 
book. The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society are 
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co-operating with the Council in the production of this 
volume, and will purchase 300 copies. 

The additional volume for 1906 will be a further 
instalment of the County Folk-lore Series, viz, the Folk- 
lore of Lincolnshire collected from printed sources by 
Miss Peacock and Mrs. Gutch. The collection is in the 
hands of the Council and will shortly be ready for 
press. As the material is unusually abundant, it Is 
probable that it will be found necessary to issue a second 
volume at a later date. 

The Council have under their consideration the ques- 
tion of an additional volume for 1907, but have at 
present come to no decision. They are expecting at an 
early date to receive Mr. Chope's collection of Devon- 
shire Folklore from printed sources, and Mrs. Gutch has 
very kindly undertaken the collection of the Folklore of 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, Other MSS. have been 
placed in the hands of the Council with a view to 
publication, and these are still under consideration. 

The Society was represented at the meeting of the 
British Association at York by Mr. E. S. Hartland, the 
President of Section H;: Dr. Haddon, Mr. Gomme, Dr. 
Rivers, Mrs. Gutch, and others. 

The Council submit herewith the Annual Accounts 
and Balance Sheet duly audited. The balloting list for 
the Council and Offices for the ensuing year is sent 
herewith. 


By Order of the Council. 
W. H. D. ROUSE, 
President. 
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I PROPOSE to take for my subject the Pa/i Jataka Book. 
As you know, the text of this book, edited by the 
veteran Professor Fausboll, was completed a few years 
aro; and the translation has been in progress since 
1888. The first volume was published in 1895, and the 
last was left incomplete at the death of Professor Cowell 
in 1903. The work of completing it was laid upon me 
by Professor Cowell, and I had hoped to get it done before 
this meeting ; but, unfortunately, in the course of print- 
ing, it was found that there were large faps left which 
must be filled. This has delayed the work, but it should 
be ready by the spring. A good deal has been already 
written about this book in the pages of our journal, but 
it may be worth while briefly to recapitulate what it 
has revealed, and to indicate anything which may 
suggest itself as to the future. I cannot but hope that 
the Society contains young and ardent Spirits who are 
looking about them to see how they may serve the cause 
of research ; if so, they need look no longer, for I can 
soon show them work enough for the greediest, 

The word /ataka, Birth, is applied specially to stories 
about the earlier birth of Gautama Buddha. There is 
no reason to doubt that Buddha used to tell such stories 
to his disciples, the framework being often a beast-fable 
or wonder-tale which was already current; like other 
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religious teachers, in fact, he used for his own purposes 
the materials which he found at hand, knowing that 
truth embodied in a tale could find entry at lowly 
doors. There is no contemporary evidence; but the 
traditions of Ceylon speak of the /afaéa as existing at 
the time of the Council of Vesali, which took place a 
round hundred years after Buddha's death, that is about 
380 B.C! More important still is the direct evidence of 
the Buddhist carvings on the shrines of Bharhut, Sanchi, 
and Amaravati. Here are a number of scenes from the 
jatakas, each inscribed with its title, and most of them 
represented in the /dfata Hook, Thus at the end of 
the third century B.C, or some 300 years after the death 
of Buddha, these stories were already considered sacred, 
and their scenes were felt to be the most At ornament 
to be carved on a great Buddhist shrine. There is 
evidence also, not only in the Pali sacred books, but 
in those of the hostile sect of the Northern Buddhists, 
that a collection of Birth stories under the title of /dfaka 
existed as part of the canon. All this points to the 
existence of such a book in very early times, probably 
before the split took place between Northern and 
Southern Buddhism. A strong confirmation of this is 
the reference in one Birth Story to Ceylon as an isle 
of yatkhas, or goblins. 

But the book as we have it was put together much 
later. According to the Ceylon tradition, the book 
otiginally consisted only of the githas or poetical 
stanzas, the stories being given in a Singhalese com- 
mentary; and that this commentary was translated into 
Pali by the scholar Buddhaghosa about 430 A.D. Probably 
the verses were learnt by heart as the text for stories 
handed down by oral tradition or otherwise ; there might 
well have been an ancient text, but the differences 
in detail between the Pali and the various Sanskrit 


lL Digeparin, 5, 32. 
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collections would appear to suggest that the form of the 
stories was not invariable. The history of this book 
shows the same general lines as that of the Christian 
gospels, or to take a more exact parallel, the medizval 
Gesta Komanorum, Whether there was really a trans- 
lation of the Singhalese commentary into Pali, or whether 
the Pali version took shape at a time when Pali was a 
real spoken vernacular, matters not for our present 
purpose ; it is sufficient to say that probably Buddhachosa, 
or perhaps some one near his day, did put the book 
into its present shape. He used, however, traditional 
materials; the verses all through show a dialect much 
more ancient than the prose, and one which closely 
resembles the Sanskrit dialect of the sacred books of 
the Northern sect. The antiquity of the verse-Pali, and 
its independence, are shown also by the occurrence of 
words and forms which can only be explained by a 
reference to the Vedas. We have here, in fact, a literary 
tradition which is directly derived from very ancient 
times, and not a translation from anything like con- 
temporary classical Sanskrit. Many of the stories given 
in the Jatata Book are also found in other of the sacred 
books or their commentaries. 

The Patt jitaka Book begins with an Introduction 
which describes the chief events of the last earthly life 
of Buddha. Then follow the stories, classified in a truly 
Oriental way, by the number of verses quoted in each, 
The. First Book, containing 150 stories, has one verse 
in each; the Second Book, two; and so forth, until in 
the later books we have thirty, forty, fifty, or more 
given in the titles, as round numbers, of course. The 
last book of all, The Makdnipata, or Great Book, 
contains stories with several hundreds of verses: a 
thousand is the round number used to describe this 
section; in fact, the scribe says in one place, cutting 
short an interminable conversation, full of strings of vain 
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repetitions, “If this story were not confined to a thousand 
verses, it would never come to an end.” This principle 
of arrangement, if we may use the word principle of a 
thing so meaningless, well shows that perversion of the 
sense of symmetry which afflicted the scholars of the 
east. Each of the stories is composed on one plan. It 
begins with what is called the story of the present, 
or the occasion, Something happens; the Brethren, who 
always find time for gossip, although gossip is one of 
the sins condenined most severely by their Northern 
cousins, meet together in the Hall of Truth, and talk 
the matter over. In comes the Buddha, and asks what 
they are talking about: they tell him. “Oh,” says he, 
“that need not surprise you; the same thing has happened 
before.” Then he tells them the Story of the Past, in 
which the main circumstances are the same, and so are 
the characters, but under different names; Buddha is 
nearly always one of them, In the course of the story 
he introduces the -text-verses, which in the later books 
paraphrase the whole. Finally he draws the moral, and 
identifies the characters of the Birth with those around 
him. 

Of late years, the study of Buddhist Sanskrit has 
brought to light some other collections of Birth Stories, 
which are invaluable for comparative criticism, One 
is called the /@faka-AMala, or Garland of Births. This 
book contains 34 stories, of which 26 have been identified 
with stories or titles in the Pali f/ataha Book, The 
others are shorter, and differ in many respects from those 
of the Pair, A story-book of an independent type, and 
far more important, is the Dreypavaaiina® edited from 
Nepalese MSS. This belongs to the Northern School of 

* The _/itmte-Mfaig, edited by H. Kern. American Oriental Series. Ginn 
& Co, 18g. « 

*The Dinydvadina, « collection of carly Buddhist legends, now first edited 
from the MSS. by E, B, Cowell and R. A. Neil. Cambridge 1886, 
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Buddhism, and exists also in a Tibetan translation. The 
Buddhist books were translated into Tibetan about the 
eighth century: these translations are so literal that it 
is often possible to reconstruct the original Sanskrit text. 
But the Tibetan Divydvadana has never been compared 
with the Sanskrit as we have it, and neither has been 
as yet translated into English. So far, therefore, they 
are not yet available for English students; but another 
collection, of great importance, the MaAavasiu! is accom- 
panied by introductions in French which summarise the 
contents of the book. Allusion is made in this book to 
the “Jatakas recounted by the Buddha,”? and a certain 
number of parallels may be found in it to the tales of 
the Pali canon, Many of the stories of the Pali also 
find parallels in the Sanskrit non-religious literature, as 
the Aftopadeca, the Pafcatantra, the Ramayana, the 
Kathd-sarit-sagara, 

For the history of folk-tales and their transmission 
the importance of our book has been recognised ever 
since tts character was made known to students. Like 
others of its class, it embodies and uses for pointing a 
moral, numbers of animal-stories and fairy-tales which 
were familiar to the hearers from their childhood. And 
although the preacher has warped the tales mercilessly 
for his own ends, they still have power to charm. To 
this day, when the full moon floods the sky with a soft 
radiance which we never see in our clime, and when 
the cool of the evening has called out men, women, and 
children to enjoy their rest, these ancient stores may still 
be heard in the villages of Ceylon or Burma, and never 
fail to hold their hearers’ attention. The animal stories 
have suffered least, because they moralize naturally, 
These embody in themselves the proverbial wisdom and 

Le Mahk@vawu: texte sanscrit, accompagné d'introductions et 
mentaire por E, Senart. Paris, 3 vols, 182-1897. 

2). 1054, 
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humour of the people. Their range of transmission is 
extraordinary; and we are not surprised to find a tale 
of Brer Rabbit and several of Aesop's fables amongst 
them. One of the first to be identified was the Ass in 
the Lion's Skin? 1 need hardly remind you that he is 
at home in Asia, where lions once must have been 
plentiful, although it is true that they were sometimes 
found in Europe long after Aesop’s day. The Fox and 
the Crow, on the other hand, has lost its point in the 
eastern version,? where the crow, flattered by the fox's 
compliment—which is put in the form of poetry, of 
course—simply shakes a branch and causes some of the 
fruit to drop for him by way of reward. Aesop's Wolf 
and Crane is told of a woodpecker and a lion;* this 
has a parallel also in a Tibetan tale, the Ungrateful 
Lion. The fable of the Wolf and the Lamb, that tear- 
ful favourite of our childhood, has a parallel which 
embodies the same moral, which may be less familiar 
to you.! 

Nor is this the only point of connexion with modern 
literature. The Parrot and the Faithless Wife® reappears 
both in the Gesta Remanorwm and in the Book of the 
Knight de la Tour Landry. In a Greek variant of the 
same tale,* the wife succeeds in hoodwinking her husband, 
as also she does in the English, which I give here. 

[ WOLLE TELLE VOU AN ENSAUMPLE OF A WOMAN THAT ETE THE 

GOOD MORSELLE IN THE ABSENCE OF HER HUSBONDI. 

There was a woman that had a pie in a cage, that spake and wolde telle 
talys that she saw do, And so it happed that her husbonde made kepe 
@ gret ele in a litelle ponde in his gardin, to that entent to yeue it sam 
of his frendes that wolde come to see hym; but the wyii, whanne her 








‘fat. th 76. Jae, th 299. =" fie. HL 17; Tidetan Tales, No. 37. 
“fat. iii. 285, read in full at Meeting, together with several others. 
* fit, ti. 9% (quoted at Meeting); G. om. No. 45; At. 7. £. ch. xvi. 
(ed. E. E, T. &., p. aa). 
"Fabulae Rominenser (Teutones), p. 15. 
Bf 
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husbond was oute, saide to her mmide, “late as ete the gret ele, and 
wille sie to my husbond that the otour bathe eten hym™; and 
We cone. eee Ne Oe ee he ee ee ae 
bym how ber maistrese had eten the ele. he yode to the ponde, 
and fonde not the ele. duel ke tics A ak oe Oe 
And she wende to have excused her, but he saide her, “excuse you not, 
for y wote welle ye haue eten it, for the pye bathe told me." And so ther 
was gret noyse betwene the man and hys wiff for etinge of the ele. Bat 
vecnepcree ied die lands sinh ae orsign anecthunriat sips 
Pere eee oe ee ting: Soars on. te pyes hede, saieng, “*thouw hast 
discouered us of the ele"; and thos was the pore pye plucked. Bat ener 
after, whanne the pic saw a balled or a pilled man, or a woman with an 
highe forhede, the pie saide to hem, “‘ye spake of the ele.” And therfor 
here bs an ensaumple that no woman should ete no lycorous morcelles in 
the absens and withoute weting of ber husbond, bat yef it so were that 
it be with folk of worshippe, to make hem chere; for this woman was 
afterward mocked for the pye and the ele. 

There is one story of a very good king' who has 
conscientious objection to compulsory military service. 
Unlike his modern imitators, he carries out his principles 
to their logical issue, and allows any one who wishes 
to steal his goods. He and his court, who obediently 
do as he tells them, are therefore buried up to the neck 
in the earth beside some dead bodies; but confident in 
their righteousness, they do not despair. In the night a 
troop of jackals attack them, but the king's conscience 
draws the line of passive resistance at a jackal. The 
king takes fast hold of a jackal’s paw with his teeth, 
and the beast struggles so hard that he pulls up the 
king out of the pit wherein he had been digged. The 
king goes back to his palace, and finds his way to the 
usurpers bedside, where he stands sword in hand and 
awakens the usurper. The latter, secing that he is in the 
king's power, says he will never do it again, and they 
swear ¢ternal friendship. This is a story which would 
rejoice the heart of Mr. Stead aud Mr. Haldane With 
it may be compared the Volsung Saga? 

Besides these complete stories there are many episodes 


lj. L131, * Hagen’s Afdrmazer, iii. ZI. 
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or allusions which recall something in ancient literature. 
Pausanias in his visit to Delphi saw, amongst the pictures 
of Polygnotus, the figure of a man, seated, and inscribed 
with the title Qenes, or Indolence; he was plaiting a rope, 
and beside him stood a she-ass furtively eating the rope 
as fast as he made it. “ They say,” says the traveller, 
“that this Ocnos was an industrious man who had a 
spendthrift wife, and as fast as he earned money, she 
spent it.” This episode reappears in the Introduction to 
jataka, No. 77 where a king has a number of wonderful 
dreams which nobody can interpret save the Bodhisat. 
Here is the seventh dream. “A man was weaving rope, 
and as he wove, he threw it down at his feet. Under his 
bench lay a hungry she-jackal, which kept eating the rope 
as he wove, but without the man’s knowing it.” The 
Bodhisat interprets the dream as the Greek does, as 
referring to the inordinate greed and extravagance of 
women; but he is careful to point out that it refers to 
future time. Who shall say that this prophecy has not 
eré now come true? There is again the Greek proverb 
aig payatpary, which is thus interpreted by Zenobius: 
“The Corinthians kept a yearly feast for Hera, and 
sacrificed a goat to the goddess. Now some of the men 
hid the knife, but the goat fumbling with her feet un- 
covered it, and thus became the cause of her own death.” 
This reappears in an Indian version. 

Another story throws new light on a difficult passage 
of Sophocles. You will remember the lines where 
Antigone speaks of the tie which binds her to her 
dead brother :* 

“A hushand dead, another I might find me, 
Or if my 30n were dead, another son, 
But since my parents both are dead and gone, 
No brother could I ever get again.” 





1 fai. i. 189; Paus. =. 29; #inlk-Lore, i. 409. 
*Zenobins, Cem, i. 27; _/at. iv. 159 (quoted). * Soph. Amé. 989. 
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Herodotus! tells us also that Darius, having condemned 
Intaphernes and all his family to death, offered his wife 
the life of one of them, and she chose her brother. Being 
asked why, she answered: “O King, I might get me 
another husband, if God will, and other children if I 
should lose these; but since my father and my mother 
are dead, there is no means by which I could get a 
brother.” The Indian king in the like case was more 
generous than Darius, and pleased with her answer, gave 
back to the woman all three* Strange as this com- 
parative table of value may seem to us, it thus appears 
to be natural in certain states of feeling; and I may 
add that the Greek woman of to-day has the same 
opinion. I have found it expressed in a modern Greek 
ballad,* and have heard often of women saying the like 
of their brothers, at least as compared with their husbands. 
I need not further go into detail. Enough to say that 
there are parallels or illustrations of a host of things; of 
Indian epic and drama, of Danae and Theseus, of Jonah 
and Potiphar's wife, of Peter walking on the sea. 

In modern oriental folktales many examples may be 
found of the survival of those which meet us in the 
jdtaka Book, The excellent tale of the Crane and the 
Crab* was found lately in the Malay States’ How 
the Monkey outwitted the Crocodile is known in China 
and Japan’ The legend of King Mandhatu has been 
met with in Tibet ;® so has the Gazelle and the Hunter? 
and a number of others. There are also references to a 
number of legends still current in India, some of which 
are contained in Swynnerton’s Jndian Nights Enter- 


1 Herod, it, 10-120, = fit, i. 165, * Folk-Lere, x. 185, 
‘See /mdices to the various volumes of the translation, 

® far, i. 96. ® Fable: and Folbtates from am Eastern Foren, p. 18. 
"Beal, Aamantic Ferenc, 231; Griffin, Fairy Tales from _fapans, 

# fat. ti. 216; Fis, Tales, pp. 1-20, 

* fit, No. 33-9; ik. Tues, No. at. 
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‘ainments. Examples of repartee, which is a favourite 
motive in the humorous tales, may also be found in 
modern versions.! 

Two stories which are original in conception should be 
mentioned. The first is a nature-myth. In India, it will 
be remembered, the lines on the moon’s face are supposed 
to represent a hare; and this tells us how the hare got 
into the moon,? a story which recalls that of the old man 
with his lantern, bundle, and dog. The second describes 
the discovery of intoxicating liquors. 

The superstition mentioned in one of the tales which I 
have read as to the evil effects of a mouse-bite, is often 
exemplified ; it may be found also in classical literature, as 
in the Geoponica. There is a proverb both in Greek and 
Latin, “where mice nibble iron,” apparently referring to 
the land of nowhere: and I have sometimes wondered 
whether there could be any connexion between the two. 
A. similar elusive resemblance, or coincidence, is seen In 
the word ca/urarigasamannagata, or “ four-cornered, four- 
membered,” applied to the perfect man;" for TeTpAYyevos 
or “foursquare” is the epithet of the perfect man in a 
poem of Simonides.® There is also a very close parallel 
between a saying of Epictetus and a passage in this 
book.’ 

Allusions to other superstitions, to charms and incan- 
tations, and the like, are common enough. The serpent's 
breath is supposed to be poisonous; but the serpent is its 
own antidote if it sucks out the poison of its bite? The 
sunrise breaks the power of spells.® Sacrifice of life, 
especially human life, is made at the foundation of a 
building.” The rightwise progress is regular when it is 


1/2, i. paz (quoted); Stumme, 7wmiiiscke Marchen, vol. ii. 


“fat, iti, 34. fi. ve 6. 
* Herodotus, 3. 76; Seneca, | pecalocynforin, 7. a fat. ii, 134. 


‘Plato, Prefer. 3398. far. iil. 10y ; Bacon, Ade. of Learming, i. 8. 
‘iv. 283; i. 168, "ii, 107. iv. 155. 
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wished to show respect or to avoid ill luck. Omens and 
signs of all sorts occur. Sacrifice and ceremonial is 
described: the ceremonial sprinkling of a King,’ the 
ceremony of condemning a criminal,* the plowing festival,’ 
the ceremony by which a man took on himself the sins 
of a King Various ancient taboos are mentioned, some 
having their parallels in Greece;* and there are many 
allusions, obscure no doubt, to marriage laws" animal 
clans, caste rites, and the like. For the history of caste, 
indeed, the book is of special importance; and a great deal 
may be learnt from it of the social conditions of the time, 
and the daily life of the people. It is quite clear that 
the book reflects a definite period of culture. The 
Warriors are superior to the Brahmins, and are always 
mentioned first in an enumeration; the line between the 
castes is not clearly drawn. There are also aboriginal 
tribes, black and ugly as compared with the ruling race, 
and sometimes cannibals. These are often mixt up with 
goblins and ogres and rare snakes. The pantheon con- 
tains few great gods, but there are worlds of gods answer- 
ing to the world of men, and the King of the Gods is 
Sakka, or Indra. Worship is generally paid to ghosts 
and to trees. The ghosts, or pefas, are unhappy creatures; 
for they are afflicted with a continual torment of hunger 
and thirst, but their mouths are no bigger than the prick 
of a pin. Every tree holds its spirit; and we also read 
of spirits indwelling in the city gates and battlements, 
and even a deity in the King's parasol. 

I hope this sketch may turn the attention of some one 
to the Buddhist literature. Hardly a generation has passed 
since the study of Pali began in the West; and now, 
thanks to the energy of Prof. Rhys Davids, most of its 
literature is printed. Besides the Jataka, now soon to be 


1 fai. iv. 220, 246. Fiv. 119. Siw. §3, 104, 
‘iv, 240, cp. ¥. JI. il, 15. "il, 175, 247: 
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complete, very little has been translated into English or 
any European language; but dull though most of it Is, 
it contains a great deal more which bears on our subject. 
Most of the Buddhist Sanskrit works are still unprinted ; 
and the Tibetan practically unknown. There are pro- 
bably not a dozen men in Europe who know Tibetan, 
and only one set of the books is to be found in England. 
Here is another opportunity for the wise millionaire, if 
such a being exists. One set of these books was offered 
to me three years ago for about £1200, but the money 
could not be found by any English library, and they 
are gone. I know where to get another: price, one 
elephant. Here is also a life-work for twenty young 
scholars who want to do good work in the world. 
Incidentally, they will make themselves a name. What 
they will find will not all be folklore; but this Society 
will hardly grudge the crusts off their table to others, 
when they have themselves eaten the crumb. 


W,. H. D. Rouse. 


THE EUROPEAN SKY-GOD. 
VIL. THE CELTS. 


BY AETHUE BEESARD COOKE. 


PARTLY similar to the tale of Diarmuid at Dubhros, partly 
to that of Cod in the Forest of Wonders, is the old High- 
land poem by Blind O’Cloan entitled Bas Fhraoich or 
‘The Death of Fraoch.'! It tells how Mai loved Fraoch 
but, becoming jealous of her own daughter Gral-cheann 
or ‘Fair-head, plotted his destruction. 


A rowan tree stood in Loch Mai, 

We see tts shore there to the south ; 
Every quarter every month, 

It bore its fair, well-ripened fruit ; 
There stood the tree alone, erect, 

Its frait than honey sweeter far; 

That precious fruit so richly red, 

Did suffice for a man's nine meals; 

A year it added to man’s Hie,— 

The tale I tell is very truth. 

Health to the wounded it could bring, 
Such virtue had its red-skinned fruit. 
One thing alone was to be feared 

By him who sought men’s ills to soothe : 
A monster fierce lay at its root, 

Which they who sought its froit must fight. 
A heavy, heavy sickness fell 

On Athach's daughter, of liberal bom; 








The Deon of Lismere's Book ed. with translation and notes by the 
Rev, T. M*Latichlan Edinburgh 1Si2 pp. 54 ff. in English, 36 £ in 
Gaelic. 
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Her messenger she seni for Fraoch, 

Who ssked her what “twas oiled her now. 
Mai said her health would ne'er return, 
Uniess her fair soft palm wes filled 

by the hand of none but Fraoch. 
“Neer have I yet request refused,” 

Said Fithich's son of ruddy hue; 
“Whate'er the lot of Frooch may be, 
The berries I will pull for Maz,” 

The fair-formed Fraoch then moved away 
Down to the Iske, prepared to swim. 

He found the monster in deep sleep, 
With head up-pointed to the tree. A sigh. 


Fraoch Fithich's son of pointed arms, 
Unheard by the monster, then approached. 
He plocked a bunch of red-skinned fruit, 
And brought it to where Mai did lic. 
“Though what thou did’st thou hast done well,” 
Said Mai, she of form so fair, 

“(My purpose nought, brave man, wilt serve, 
But that from the root thou'dst tear the tree.” 
No bolder heart there was than Fraoch’s, 
Again the slimy lake he swam ; 

Vet great as was his strength, he couldn't 
Eseape the death for ordained. 

Firm by its top he seized the tree, 

And from the root did tear it up: 

With speed again he makes for land, 

But not before the beast awakes. 

Fast he pursucs, and, as he swam, 

Seized in his horrid maw his arm, 

Fraoch by the jaw then grasped the brute, 
"Twas sad for him to want his knife: 

The maid of softest waving hair, 

In haste brought him a knife of gold. 

The monster tore his soft white skin, 

And hacked most grievously his arm. 
Then fell they, sole to sole opposed, 
Down on the southem stony strand, 
Frmoch mac Fithich, he and the beast, 
‘Twere well that they had never fought. 
Fierce was the conflict, yet ‘twas long,— 
The monster's head at length he took. 
When the maid what happened saw, 
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Then from her trance when she awoke, 
In her soft hand she sewed his hand: 
“ Although for wild binds thou art food, 
Thy last exploit was nobly done.“ 

"Tis from that death which he met then, 
The name is given to Loch Mai;! 
That name jt will for ever bear, 

Men have called it so dll now, A sigh. 


The rowan-tree bearing fruit of exceptional power, Mai’s 
desire that Fraoch should pluck it, and Fraoch’s consequent 
fight with a monstrous guardian of the tree, are features 
that recall the legend of Diarmuid. The knife of gold 
in Fraoch's hand, though used for attacking the monster 
not the tree, suggests the golden sickle with which the 
sacred olive of Zeus at Olympia was cut* or, to come 
nearer home, the golden sickle with which the druids cut 
the mistletoe? not to mention the new dirk with which 
the same plant was cut by the Hays at Errol? The 
location of the rowan-tree at the bottom of Loch Mai, 
like that of the Tree of Virtue at the bottom of the Lake 
of Wonders in the tale of Cod, or that of the Tree of 
the Green Cloth at the bottom of Loch Guirr,’ implies 
that Fraoch's exploit was in the nature of a visit to the 
Otherworld. Diarmuid too, according to a West Highland 
folk-tale*® had sunk to the bottom of the sea in his quest 
for the daughter of King Under-waves and had there 
obtained for her the magic cup of King Wonder-plain, 
returning afterwards in safety to Erin. A more famous 


'The Rev. T. M*Laochlan f). p. 54 0. 3 anys: ‘It iz ernerally believed 
in Perthshire that the scene of Fraoch's death was in Glen Cuaich, a valley 
lying between those of the Tay and the Almond. We have a Loch Froch 
there . . . | cannot find any Inke in Scotland now called Loch Mai, 
althowgh Loch Fraoch may have been so called.’ 

2 Folb-lore KV. 400, * Phin. mat, Ast, 16, 251. 

* Folb-love xvii. 318 ff. * fb. 347 1D. 3. 

*J, F. Campbell Zopular Tule of the Wet Highlands iii. 403 ff., Lady 
Gregory Ged: and Fighting Mem p. 319 ff. 
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tale, that of Jn Gilla Decair or ‘The Slothful Gillie,’* 
which can be traced back to about the year 1630,* 
contains an account of Diarmuid’s visit to the Otherworld, 
in which a guarded tree is a prominent object. It may 
be summarised thus :— 


One day Finn and some of his chiefs were in Munster, resting on the hill of 
Collkilla, when they saw approaching a hideous [black]? giant with an 
equally bideous horse. The giant was trailing after him an iron club and 
dragging the horse along by main force. He explained that he was the Gilla 
Dacker, a Fomor of Lochlann, who wished to serve Finn for a year and then, 
according to custom, fix his own wages. Finn agreed to this proposal. But 
no sooner had the big man’s horse been turned out to graze than it began 
to kick and maim the horses of the Fianna. In their efforts to restrain its 
ficlows tricks Conan and fourteen [thirteen] [[twenty-cight]]* other men 
mounted the beast at once and started thrashing it. At this the Gila Dacker 
grew indignant and finally took his departure, followed at a terrible pace by 
his horse, from whose back the fifteen [fourteen] [[twenty-nine]] riders tried 
in vain to escape, Finn and his friends ot once went in pursuit; and Ligan 
Lumina, one of the fastest of the Fianna, caught the horse by the tal just as 
it reached the seashore. Hut he too stuck fast and was drawn along in the 
water after it, Fergus Finnvel, the poet, now advised Finn to go to Ben 
Edar fora ship. On the way thither they met opportunely enough a certain 
Feradach, who undertook to make a ship by striking his joiner’s axe thrice 
on his sling-stick ([to make a whole fleet by striking the harbour with a 
branch]), and with him his brother Foltlebar, who said that he could follow 2 
track on sea es well as on land, Finn took them both into his service, and 
they were as good as their word. Fifteen warriors selected from a muster af 
the Fianna went on board the newly-made vessel with Finn, For some days 
they sailed towards the west and, after weathering a bad storm, reached a vest 
rocky cli, which towered up to such a height that its head seemed hidden 





1S. H. O'Grady Sifew Gadelica i, 258 #. Trish text from a MS, dated 1765, 
ii, 29a ff trantlation, Lady Gregory Gods and Fightiag Men p. 327 #1, 
P. W, Joyce Ofg Celtic Romance: p, 223 Ff Cp, Bhys Afibbert Lectures 
p 7 &, A, C. L. Brown foain p. 103 ff. I summarise from Joyoe's 


version, which was made from a MS. written in 1728 with comparison of 
another written in 1795 (Joyce op. cif. p. xv). 

°E. O'Carry Manuscript Materials p. 316 ff. 

* Words and sentences enclosed in square brackets are added from the version 
of /u Gilla Decair given by S. H. O'Grady in Sifva Gadelica ii. 292 ff. 

“Words and sentences enclosed in double square brackets are added from 
the folk-tale Fin AfacCool, the Hard Gilla, and the High Aing in J. Curtin 
Hero- Tales of Jreland London 1894 p. 514 tf. (collected in county Kerry). 
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among the clouds. Tt rose cheer from the water and appeared to be as smooth 
as ploss. [On it there abotted a rock, solid and cylindrical, having sides 
‘more slipppery than an cel.) ‘Thus far Foltlebsr found the track of the Gilla 
Dacker, but no farther. The Fianna felt sure that he must live on the 
summit, and Fergus suggested that Dermat O'Dyna, who had been fostered 
from childhood by Manannan in Fairyland and by Angus at Bruga of the 
Boyne, should be able to climb the cliff and bring back tidings. Dermat 
thereupon arose, put on his armour, and leaning on his two long spears, the 
Crann-fet and the Ga-derg, swung himself from ledge to ledge up the rock. 
Having scaled the dicey height, he looked inland and saw a flowery plain 
spread before him. He set out to walk across it and soon came fo & 
great tree laden with fruit, over-topping all the other trees of the plain. 
Tt was surrounded at a little distance by a circle of pillar-stones; and one 
stone, taller than the others, stood in the centre near the tree. Beside this 
pillar-sione was a spring well, with a large, round pool as clear as crystal ; ard 
the water bubbled up in the centre, and flowed away towards the middle of 
the plain in a slender stream.’ [From east and west, from south and north, 
Duibhne’s grandson traversed the plain and, as he looked abroad, was aware 
of a vast tree with interlacing boughs and thickly fumished ; hard by which 
was a great mass of stone furnished on its very apex with an omamented 
painted drinking-horn, and having at its base a fair well of water in all 
its purity.] Dermat stooped to drink, but ere he could do so heard the heavy 
trend of a warlike bost and the clank of their weapons. He sprang to his 
feet and Jooked round; bout the noise had ceased, and he saw nothing. 
Again he stooped to drink, and again he heard the same sounds, bat louder 
and nearer than before. Casting his eyes roond in some perplexity, he sw 
on the top of the tall pillar-stone a large drinking-born, chased with gold 
and enamelled with precious stones. He took it down and drank withont 
hindrance till he had slaked his thirst. But now there came against him from 
the east a tall wizard-champion (grwageck) in full armour with o searlet 
mantle and a golden crown. He addressed Dermat in an angry voice, and 
demanded instant satisfaction for this intrusion upon his island and his well. 
Dermat and he fell to fighting, and fought on foriously till evening came, when 
the wizard-champion sprang suddenly into the centre of bis well and dis- 
appeared, Amazed and disappointed, Dermat walked towartis the nearest 
pollint of a great forest, speared a deer, roasted it on hazel spits before a fire, 
which he kindled beneath a tree, and washed down his meal with water from 
the drinking-horn. [[He made o hut of limbs, and slept quietly till dawn.]] 
Next morning he slew another deer and drank ogain from the horn. Then, 
repairing to the well, found the wizard-champion there before him, standing 





1On wells connected with rude stone monuments ie W. C. Borlase 
The Dolmen: of freiand ii. 645, iii, 765, 765 2%, W. G, Wood-Martin Kiser 
Faiths of Ireland ii. 86, J. BR. Walker in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Aatiquaries of Scotland Edinburgh 1833 ¥. 209. 
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beside the pillar-stone, fully armed as before and more wrathful than ever, 
He charged Dermat with killing some of his speckled deer, and at once 
proceeded to take vengeance on the trespasser. All day long they fought 
together, and, when the dusk began to fall, the wizard-champion again 
leaped into his well and vanished. The self-same thing happened on the 
third day, and on the fourth, Bot when, on the evening of the fourth 
day, the wizard-champion was about to spring into the well, Dermat clasped 
him tightly ond together they sank to the bottom [[passed through a 
passage in the side of the spring]. Here Dermat found a lovely country 
with flowery plains and woods of red yew trees, Right before him lay a 
glittering city with a royal palace, into which the wizard-champion passed 
through a whole array of knights in armour. Dermat slew the knights ll 
he was weary of slaying, and then fell asleep before the very door of the 
castle. He was awakened and rescued from his dangerous plight by o 
princely warrior, who carried him off to a splendid house at some distance 
and there entertained him most courteously for the might. On the morrow 
[after hospitality lasting for three days and three nights}, in answer to 
Dermat’s questions, his host replied: ‘This country is Tir-fa-tonn [fr 9 
tHioine, ‘tera sub unda*]; the champion who fought with you i called 
the Knight of the Fountain, and that very champion is king of this land. 
I am the brother of the king, and my name is the Koight of Valour. 
Good reason indeed have I to be kind to you, Dermat O' Dyna, for, though 
you do not remember me, I spent a year and a day [a year] in the house- 
hold of Finn the son of Comal." He further explained that the Koignt of 
the Fountain had seized on his patrimony [[the Knight of Valour being the 
rightful king]) and begged Dermat to belp him to recover it. Dermat did 
so, alew the Knight of the Fountain, and established the Knight of Valour 
as king in his stead. 

Meantime Finn and his men had met with somewhat similar adventures. 
Fertdach and Foltlebar had made o long rope of the ship's cordage, had 
scaled the cliff, and had drawn up the Fianna. Following Dermat’s track 
they too had reached the great fruit-tree, Here they were joined by a king 
on horseback, who welcomed them to his country and escorted them 
across the plain to his palace. That night he entertained them, and on 
the evening of the next day mode them a great feast. His royal hospitality 
was continued for three days and three nights. Then, in answer to Finn's 
questions, he told them that his country was called Sorca [[that be was 
the King of Serdck, * Light"]}. A messenger now arrived to tell the king 
that a foreign fleet, some said the King of the World and his host ([the 
High King of the World]] [the king of the Greeks in prosecution of his. 
conquests all the world over], had made a descent upon his shores, Finn 
volunteered his aid, and the Fianna together with the men of Sorca 
succesfully attacked the invaders. ([Oscur slew the king of Franks’ son, 
who was in the Greek army. Feradach and Foltlebar slew the king: 
of Afric's son. Finn himself slew the king of Greeks’ san; whore sister 
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Taise feeigte!, the ‘white-sided' ([Teasa Taov Geal]], was enamored of 
Finn, and that night stole sway to him, A chief captain in her father's 
host (fa champion called Lavran MacSusin]] undertook to recover her by 
waving a certain special branch of great beauty, the mere sound of which 
would throw all men into deepest slumber, Entering the green pavilion of 
Finn and the king of Sorcha, he thus lulled them to sleep and recaptured 
Taise for the king of the Greeks, who theregpon took himself off ta Greece.) 

Soon afterwards Finn and the king of Sorea were conversing, when & 
troop Was seen approaching. It proved to be Dermat accompanied by the 
Knight of Valour, now king of Tir-fa-tonn, He, as Dermat explained, had 
found out by his dmtidical art that it was Avaria the Dedannan, the son of 
Tiiahan of the Many-coloured Raiment [Abortach, son of Allchad], who 
had taken the form of the Gilla Dacker and carried off the sixteen [fifteen] 
Fianna to the Land of Promise, Finn resolved to go thither in quest of 
them. He went back to his ship, and voyaged from island to Gland over 
many seas until at length he reached the Land of Promise. [He had sent 
Dermot, Goll, Oscar, and Fergus to Greece in pursuit of Taise. They 
sailed to Athens, where Fergus with his poet's wand strack the city-gate 
and announced that they were travelling poets. While the king waa away 
hunting, they carried off Taise and steered for the Land of Promise."] 
Dermat, a3 a fosterling of Manannan, would not let Finn lay waste the 
land: but Foltlebar and one other, sent on a5 heralds -to the mansion of 
Avarta, demanded the restitation of Conan and the missing Fianna. Avarta 
came back with Foltlebar, concluded peace with Finn, and brought him 
and his company to the mansion, where they found their lost friends and 
all mate merry together. Finn, in view of this friendly re-union, claimed 
no damages but gave Avarta the wages of his service [said that the wages 
due to Abartach were cancelled by the damages due to himself], Bot 
Conan, remembering the discomforts of his own abduction, clarmed that 
fifteen of Avarta’s men should make the retam journey on the same 
monstrous horse, Avarta himself clinging to ite tail [that fourteen of Avar- 
tach's best women should retern astride the horse, Avartach's own wife at 
its tail] [that the Gilla should retum with the Fianna in their ship and 


Tn the folk-tale (J. Curtin ef, cv. p. §22 ff.) there is here a considerable 
divergence. The Knight of Valour tells Dyeermud that the Hard Gill & a 
champion retident in his realm, who is keeping the Fianna cafe and- sound. 
After challenging and overthrowing the usurping King of Tir Fohin, Dyeermud 
and the Knight of Valour, now installed as the nghtful king, repair to the 
Gilla’s castle, where they receive a warm welcome. Fin meantime, having 
helped the King of Sorich, waited in his castle till Goll, Oscar, and a droid: 
had sailed to the land of the High King and broaght back Teasa Taov Geal 
by force. The King of Sordch knew the Hard Gilla well and escorted Fin 
and his comrades to the Gilla's castle, where they met Dyeermod and the 
missing thirty. 
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afterwards ride home on his own borse]]. Finn and the Fianna then mailed 
back to Erin, where mach to their amusement ond amazement Avarta and 
his fifteen, hideous horse and all, joined them at Knocksiny, and on a 
sudden vanished into thin air. [[The Gilla, having returned with the Fianna 
in their ship, recrossed the sea on an invisible horse]. [Finn married Taise 
at Almhain in Leinster.) 

Prot. A. C. L. Brown commenting on this singular 
recital, points out that in all probability the Knight of 
Valour, who (though Dermat would not recognise him) 
had served Finn for a year and a day, was none other 
than the Gilla Dacker, who had agreed to serve Finn for 
a year; and that consequently it was this Knight of 
Valour who alone could reveal the true name and nature 
of the Gilla Dacker* That revelation was to the effect 
that the Gilla Dacker was one form of Avartach mac 
Allcshaid [oldathach,* Avarta, son of Allchad of the Many- 
coloured Raiment,’ who had a mansion in the realm of 
Manannan. In short, the Gilla Dackersthe Knight of 
Valour=Avarta, a confessed shape-shifter, Prof. Brown! 
further observes that this Averfach mac Allchaid Jelda- 
thack appears among the Tuatha Dé Danann in The 
Pursuit of Diarmuid and Grainne* as Adbhortach mac an 
fol-dathaigh, ‘ Abhortach, the son of the Many-coloured one,’ 
along with //bireac mac MAanandin, '‘ The variously-spotted 
one, son of Manannan,’ and suggests that this connexion 
with Manannan warrants us in referring the epithets 
foldathach and ibhreac to shape-shifting, or change of 
colour and form, Lastly, Prof. Brown® writes: ‘It would 
be natural to suppose that some connection must exist 

‘A.C. L. Brown Awaie p. ro7 ft. 

*This conclusion might be further supported by the folk-tale (J. Curtin 
ep. cif. p. 522), in which the Knight of Valour sexys to Dyeerroud: ‘I am the 
man » that will find out the Hard Gilla for you. Thar Gilla is the best 
ewordeman and champion in this land, and the greatest enchanter... He is 
a good friend of mine." 

7A. C, L. Brown ean p. 106 n. 1. 

“ Transactions of the Ostiamic Society for #35 iti. 117 £. 

"A. C. L. Brown Aware p, 108 n. 1. 
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between Avertach and Avallac, the Welsh name both for 
the Other World and for the King of the Other World, 
were it not that the phonetic change of Welsh // to Irish rf 
is contrary to rule. The two names, however, as pro- 
nounced, would sound very nearly alike. 

The identification of the Gilla Dacker with Avartack, 
which is certain, and the identification of both with the 
Knight of Valour, which in some sense or other is highly 
probable, have an important bearing on our main thesis. 
The Gilla Dacker gave himself out to be a Fomor of 
Lochlann." In that respect he resembles Searbhan 
Lochlannach* And further investigation confirms the 
substantial similarity of the two figures, Both are hideous 
black giants armed with an iron club. Searbhan defends 
a sacred quicken-tree; and the Gilla Dacker, in so far 
as he is one with the Knight of Valour, has a preat fruit- 
tree in his domain, defended by the Knight of the Fountain, 
who with a golden crown on his head is usurping the post 
of king. Again, the Gilla Dacker is expressly identified 
with Avartach, owner of a mansion in the realm of Man- 
annan. If Prof. Brown is right in equating Averteck with 
Avatlack (and we have ere now seen a yet Stranger distortion 
of the latter word*), Avartack was lord of the Otherworld 
apple-tree, and derived his name from that fact Thus 
Searbhan of the quicken-tree was strictly analogous to 
slvartack of the apple-tree. May we not suppose that, 
as the name Averfack meant in its original form ‘He of 
the Apple-tree, so the name Searhkan meant originally 
“He of the Quicken-tree’ (sordus aucuparia L..), being in 
fact *Sorbanus from soréa, ‘a quicken-tree'? However 
that may be, the Gilla Dacker, being one with Avartach, 
was likewise lord of an Otherworld apple-tree, so that we 
are enabled to offer a fair conjecture as to the species of 
the great fruit-tree guarded by the Knight of the Fountain. 


1 Supra p. 27. * Folb-lore xvii. 439, 453. 
® Folt-Jore xvii. 308 n. 2. ‘76. 308 n. 3, 
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Moreover, we can now eliminate the Scandinavian element 
from this and other such tales. For it appears that the 
Gilla Dacker or Searbhan is the Scandinavian equivalent 
for the Celtic lord of the Otherworld tree—an inference 
that I shall hope to establish elsewhere. Finally, 
since the Knight of the Fountain acted as the royal 
champion of a fruit-tree (? apple-tree) belonging to the 
Gilla Dacker, alias Avartach, we obtain by analogy valid 
ground for believing what for other reasons we were 
already prepared to believe, wis, that Diarmuid, when he 
defended the quicken-tree of Searbhan at Dubhros, was 
indeed a king acting the part of a god. 

Searbhan, ‘He of the Quicken-tree,” and Ava/fack, ‘He 
of the Apple-tree,’ were alike perpetuated by the Christian 
saint Serf or Servanus, who drew his name from the one 
and his legend from the other, The berry of the quicken- 
tree, otherwise known as the fowler’s service-tree] was in 
Middle English serf, corresponding to an Anglo-Saxon 
Spr in sprf-tréew (¢2. sirf-tree, service-trec) while 
Servanus appears to be the Latinised form of Svarbhan 
(Sharving). Like Avel/ack he had a sacred apple-tree; 
for the legend is that, when St. Serf on his way to Fife 
threw his staff across the sea from Inch Keith to Culrass, 
it straightway took root and became the apple-tree called 
iMforglas® ‘the Great Green-one.’ Again, St. Serf’s island 
in Lochleven,* like that of St. Mourie in his eponymous 
lake,? may well have been the Christian successor of a 
pagan Otherworld abode. The counterpart of the spring 


*E. Step Wapride and Woodland Freez p. 108, 

"W.W. Skeat 4 Concin Etpmolapical Dictionary of the English Lanpwage 
new ed. Oxford rgo1 p. 476, 

"RK. Folkard Plant Lorr, Lerend:, and Lyrics p, 219. 

‘A. Kerr ‘ Description of the ecclesiastical remains existing upon St. Serf’: 
island, Lochleven' in the Precedings of the Society of Antiguaries of Scotlamed 
Edinburgh 1382 iv. 159 ff. 


* Fatk-lore xvii. 331 ff. 
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belonging to the Gilla Dacker (Avad//ack) would thus be 
St. Serf’s well at Monzievaird in Perthshire, or St. Servan's 
well at Alva in Stirlingshire, or St. Shear's well at Dum- 
barton in Dumbartonshire, all of which are accounted 
miraculous: It is noteworthy, too, that at Culross it was 
a very ancient custom for the young men to go in 
procession through the streets carrying green boughs 
on July 1, the feast of St. Serf. The town cross (? the 
descendant of a sacred tree) was decorated with garlands 
and ribbons, and the procession passed several times round 
it before disbanding to spend the day in amusements 

The mention of green boughs suggests an objection that 
might be taken to the position here assigned to Diarmuid. 
If he was indeed the foster-child of Manannan, privileged 
to visit the Otherworld tree, ought he not, like Bran or 
Cormac or Mael-Duin, to bear a branch in token of the 
same? Now we read in 7he Pursuit of Diarmutd and 
Grainne® that Diarmuid had with him ‘the Crann buidhe 
of Manannan,’ which he used as a magic spear. But crann 
buidhke means literally the ‘yellow branch, the word eran” 
denoting a‘tree'or‘branch. It may, 1 think, be inferred 
that, just as the shaft of Duach’s spear was formed of the 
yew of Ross,* so the shaft of Diarmuid's spear was formed 
of Manannan's tree. 

But it is time to turn from these Ossianic myths and 
enquire whether they, like the Ultonian myths, can be 
paralleled from the Arthurian cycle. Diarmuid fighting 
Searbhan beneath the quicken-tree of Dubhros, or attacking 
the Knight of the Fountain that belonged to the Gilla 


Ly, BR. Walker in #rocecdings of the Society of Anfiguarics of Scotfand 
Edinburgh 1883 v¥. 201, Dom Michael Barrett A Calendar of Scottish Sainte 
Fort-Augustis 1904 p. 96. 

{Dom Michael Barrett i. p. 966. 

* Transactions of the Osriante Society for rss iii. 87, cp. #4, gi andl 175 the 
Ga bwidhe, or * Yellow shaft.’ 

4 Feft.fore xvii. 60. 
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Dacker, finds in fact his nearest analogue in Iwain or Owen. 
This will appear from a perusal of the Yoram of Chrétien 
de Troyes and the /wera of Hartmann von Aue side by 
sid¢e with Ye Lady of the Fountain, an Arthurian tale 
included in the Welsh Madinagion., 


Chrétien's poem is summarised as follows by Prof. 
A. C. L, Brown :3 


*The story opens at Cardocl in Wales, where Arthur ts: holding court. 
King Arthur and the queen have withdrawn to their chambers, and Calo- 
prenant has begun a tale to the assembled knights, of whom Iwain is one. 
The queen enters to hear it also, and he begins again at her request. ‘** About 
seven years ago,” says Calogrenant, “I wandered all day throngh the Forest 
of Broceliande till I came to a strongly fortified place. The lord of the 
jortereue gave me a splendid welcome, and a fair maid disarmed me and 
entertained me in a meadow tll supper, The supper was entirely to my 
taste because of the maid who sat opposite to me. IT spent a pleasant night 
in that castle. In the moming I set out, and not far off I found ferce bolls 
fighting and a black creature with « head lanrer than o horse's, armed with 
a club, guarding them, Finding that this creature could speak, T asked him 
to direct me to some adventure. He showed me the path to a fountain, 
telling me also what I might do. I reached the fountain about noon. By 
it stood the most beautiful tree that ever grew on earth. I took a basin of 
gold that was attached by a chain to the tree, and, dipping up some water, 
I poured it on the rock. Forthwith there ensued o terrible storm of wind 
and main; then a calm in which the birds sang sweetly on the tree. After 
this there appeared a knight on horseback, who attacked and overthrew me. 
[ came home on foot like a fool and like a fool have told my story.” 

Driring the talk that follows, Arthur comes out of his chamber, hears the 
story repeated, and declares that he will go with his knights within a fortnight, 
namely just before St. John the Baptist’s Day, to essay the adventure. I[wuin, 
however, is anxious to try it alone; so he steals away secretly. He is 
entertained at night by the Hospitable Host; next morning he sees the 
(Giant Herdsman, and he comes at last to the Fountain Perilous. He pours 





The similarity of the story of the Gilla Dacker to that of Twain or Owen is 
painted out by A. Nutt in The Celtic Mapezine 1887 xii. 555, by Rhfs Aiddert 
Lectures p. 1867., by F. Lot in Aemania 1892 xxl. 67 fL, and by A. CL. 
Brown fwain p. 103 ff. 

FA. C. L. Brown fein p. 13 f The most convenient test is that of 
W. Foerster—Kristisn von Troyes Foon (Der Lowenrrtfer) ed. z Halle a. 5. 
1902= Komanische Aibliothe® vol, v,—with introduction, notes, and glossary. 
Sec also FPoerster’s large critical edition—Christian von Troyes val. ii Paes 
Halle 1887. 


—— sa 
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and attacks Iwain. They fight till Iwam deals the knight a blow that cleaves 
hie helmet and’wounds him in the brain. The knight flees, pursued by Iwain, 
through the streets of a town and up to the gute of = palace. The knight 
tides under = sharp iron gate, which is arranged to drop like the fall of o 
rat trap if one touches the spring. Iwain follows hurd after, and his borse 
accidentally touches the spring. The gate falls close behind Iwain and with 
its knife edge cuts his horse in two, cutting off the hinder part of the saddle 
and also the rider's spurs. Another gate at the same time descends in frant, 
and Twain is imprisoned ing rae, Euta damsel, called Lanete, issues from a 
narrow door and recognises him as Iwain, son of King Unen. She was once 
sent on a message by her lady to King Arthur's court, and, perhaps because 
che was fot so courteous as a damsel ought to be, no knight deigned to 
speak to her except Iwain, He honored and served her, and she is glad 
to recompense him now. She gives Iwain a magic ring that, when the stone 
set in it is enclosed in the hand, makes its wearer invisible, and she brings him 
food to eat. Presently men come with clubs and swords, seeking him who 
slew their Jord, Esclados le Ros. They do not find Iwnin, for the ring renders 
him invisible, Lamete’s mistress, whose name is Laudine, a most beautiful lady, 
now enters, weeping for her lord, who is carried on a bier. When the corpse 
is brought into the hall where Iwain is, it begins to bleed. The men feel 
confident that the murderer most be hidden there, and they renew their 
search. When Iwain sect Landine, he is smitten with violent love for ber. 
He even watches the funeral, so a3 to catch a better glimpse of her, He 
refuses to po when Lunete offers to help him to escape. Lamete persuades 
her lady that she ought to feel no hatred against the knight who slew her 
hushand. She reminds ber that the Damelsele Sauvage has sent word that 
King Arthur is coming within a week to essay the Fountain. Laudine feels 
that a knight is needed to defend it. Lunete tells her that the knight who 
slew her husband would undertake to do it. When Laudine learns that his 
name is Twain she consents. Iwain is terrified when ushered into Laudine's 
presence antl says that anything she may lay upon him, even death, he will 
take without ill will. She receives him kindly when he promises to defend the 
Fountain. Iwain and the lady are speedily married, and there is great joy, 

The wedding feast lasts till King Arthur comes to essay the adventure of the 
Fountain. Kay is assigned to the adventure. The king pour water on the 
rock, and presently Iwain appears mounted on a powerful horse and over- 
throws Kay. Iwain then reveals himsell to Arthur and escorts him and his 
knights to the castle, where they are entertained for a week. 

When Arthur departs, Iwain is persuaded to accompany him. Landine 
does not give Twain permission to go ll he has promise to return within 
a year. If he does not come back by that time, “her love will turn to hate.” 
She pives Iwain a ring that will protect him from imprisonment and be his 
shield and hauberk. A year has passed, and Twain is busy in tournaments, 
Suddenly he recollects that he has overstayed his time. The same instant 
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a damsel rides up and calls him @ hypocrite, and a thief who has stolen her 
lady's heart and forgotten his promise to retum. She demands back the 
fing. When Iwain does not reply, she snatches the ring from his finger 
and departs. [Twain goes mad and runs into the forest, where he lives like 
a beast. A hermit supplies him with musty bread. At length one day 2 
lady, accompanied by two damsels, finds a naked man asleep im the forest. 
One of the damsels recognizes Twain by a scar on his check. At her request 
the lady allows the damsel to bring a box of ointment, o gilt from Morgue the 
Wise, by means of which Twain is cured of his madness. In retum Iwai frees 
the lady from the oppression of a powerful enemy, Connt Alicr. 

As Twain is ding through a deep forest, he finds a serpent and a lion 
fighting. He succors the lion and slays the serpent. The lon kneels down 
before Iwain and indicates by his tears that he thanks him. After this the 
lion accompanies Twain everywhere. Iwain comes to the Fountain Perilous 
and finds Lunete shut up in the little chapel near by. She tells Twain o 
Wicked seneschal bas accused her of treason in persuading Lawiine to marry 
Iwuin. She is to be burned to-morrow unless a knight con be found who 
will fight the seneschal and two others, in order to prove her innocence. 
Iwain promises to undertake the combat but is obliged to go some distance 
before he finds Jodgings for the night at o castle, This castle i: beset by 
a giant, Harpin of the Mountain, who will kill the lord's sons or carry off 
the daughter of the house in the morning unless a champion can be found to 
fight him. Iwain promises to fight the giant if the latter appears early in 
the morming; otherwise he shall be obliged to go to keep his promise and save 
Lanete. In the moming Iwain waits till prime for the giant to appear, 
and, 25 he does mot come, is distracted in his mind whether to go or stay, 
At Inst Harpin comes and Twain subdues him, aided in the struggle by bis 
faithful lion. Twain rides borriedly to the Fountain Perilous, and arrives 
in time to rescue Lunete by fighting at onee the wicked seneschal and two 
others. The lion again helps Iwain. Laudine does not know who [wain is. 
He calls himself the Knight of the Lion. 

Iwain is met by a messenger from the younger daughter of the lord of 
La Notre Espine. The lord is dead, and the elder daughter hes usurped 
all the land and secured Gawain SF a ahi aay Iwuin, who docs 
not know that his opponent will be Gawain, agrees to fight for the younger 
daughter. He does not reveal his own name but is called the Knight of 
the Lion. Iwain and the messenger come to a place called the Castle of 
TH! Adventure and are advised not to enter. They do enter, however, and 
find three hundred girls behind a row of stakes. These girls are pale and 
thin and obliged to toil at working silk with thread of gold. It is explained 
that many years ago the King of the Isle of Maidens went like « fool in search 
of adventure. He fell into the power of two “fiz de deable” who own this 
castle. Being not yet eighteen years old, he ransomed himself as best 
he could by swearing to send esch year thirty maidens as tribute till the 
monsters should be vanquished. Iwain is well entertained for the night by 
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the Jord and lady of the castle, but in the moming he is obliged to fight 
the monsters. He overcomes them, with the aid of his lion, and frees the 
maidens, Twain arrives at Arthur's court clad in armor and known as the 
Knight of the Lion. Gawain, too, is disguised by his armor, and the two 
friends fight a terrible battle, When night comes on, they grow tired, and 
reveal themselves to each other. There is great joy, and people are surprised 
to see how evenly they are matched. 


Iwain soon returns to the Fountain Perilous and stirs wp such a storm that 
the castle ic almost destroyed. Lunete is sent to find out who is at the 
Fountain, and by her mediation Iwain is reconciled to Landine. Now Iwain 
has peace and through joy the past is forgotten.’ 

Chrétien wrote his Poam between 1164 and 1173," 
Hartmann von Aue had completed his Jweim in 12042 
But since the latter poet appears to have been wholly 
dependent upon the former for his materials? his work 
need not be separately analysed. The same may be 
said of Vwarn and Gawain, a Middle English metrical 
romance written probably in the first half of the four- 
teenth century by an unknown author, whose source was 
undoubtedly Chrétien's poem summarised above! 

No such dependence can be proved in the case of Tike 
Lady of the Fountain, which is found first in the White 
Book of Rhydderch, a Welsh manuscript older than the 
Red Book of Hergest® written in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century." Prof. Foerster indeed holds that 
The Lady of the Fountain is merely a prose rendering of 
Chrétien's poem made in the fourteenth century ;" and 
that the ‘kernel’ of both is the theme of the Easily 

1W, Foerster in Momantsche Arifiathe® vol. v. p. ix ff. 

"Hartmann von Awe Avda (Jer Aitter mit cen fawn) ed. by EF, 
Henrici Halle a. S. 1891-1893 vol. ii, p, vi. 

7K. Henrici .: “nur die geschichte vom rinbe der kénigin ist ruge- 
kommen, und auch diese wahrscheinlich ays Christians Karrentitter entlebnt." 
See further Miss J. L. Weston The Legend of Sir Gawain p. 67 ff. 

"4G. Schleich Fieore end Goan Oppeln and Leipeip 1887 pp. xxiv, 

"Rhjs Miter? Lectures p. 4oz m1. 1. 

J. Khjs and J. G. Evans Tae Aed Food of Hergest Oxford 1887 1. p, xii, 

* Christian von Troyes ed. W. Foetster vol. ii. Foote Halle 1887 p. xix 
H., Kristian yon Troyes VFietin ed. 2 W. Foerster (Aomaniicde AfAiothe® 
vol. v.) Halle a, 5. 1g02 p, Ii 


XENI. 
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Consoled Widow best known from 7ke Matron of Ephesus 
in the writings of Petronius’ Phaedrus,* etc.” But the 
views of this eminent scholar have been severely handled, 
not to say pulverised, by Mr. A. Nutt and Prof. A. C. 
L. Brown. Mr. Nutt, laying just stress on the clearer 
arrangement and far finer style of the Welsh tale, inclines 
to agree with M. Gaston Paris® that behind Yvate and Zhe 
Lady of the Fountain lies a lost Anglo-Norman romance, 
of which both extant works are but versions, the former 
in French poetry, the latter in Welsh prose,—a theory to a 
large extent identical with that put forward in 1869 by 
Dr. C. Rauch@ And Prof, A, C. L. Brown! following in 
the steps of a whole series of scholars has triumphantly 
demonstrated the essentially Celtic character of all the 
main incidents in the story, The resultant theory of the 
relations between Voutin and The Lady of the Fountain 
may be indicated thus: 


Celtic source or sources 
| | 
Anglo-Norman romance 






Chretien de Troyes Fram The Lady of the Fountatn 
es 

Hartmann von Aue /wemn 

Ywatn and Gawain 

1 Petr. nf Ler f£ 'Phaedr. aff. 13. 

* Christian von Troyes ed, W. Foerster vol. |. Clair Halle 1854 p. xvi, 
vol. ii. Fife Halle 1887 p. xxi, Kristian von Troyes Featr ed. 2 W. 
Foerster Halle a. S. 1902 p.. xvii ff, 

“Lady Charlotte Guest The Aadimogion with notes by A. Nutt London 


1904 p. 347 ff. 'G. Paris in Aomanca 1881 x. 465 . 
°C. Rauch Dis walivhe, fransdrische wad deutsche Bearbeitung der Jeeisage 
Berlin 1869 p. 17 f. TA. C. L. Brown /nuin parrim. 


*See H. Goossens Ther Sage, Quelle und Komposition des Chevalier au Lyon 
aes Crestien de 7roper Paderborn 1883. So A. Nuit in Fake Caltic Magazine 
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On this showing it is obvious that, in order to get back 
to the ultimate Celtic basis of the tale, we must take into 
account not only Chrétien's Fvain but also The Laa'y of the 
Fountain] It will be advisable first to resume the story 
and then to consider it in connexion with Vrarn, 


King Arthor, holding his court at Caerlleon upon Usk, one day sleeps 
before his repast, after bidding Owain, Kynon, and Kai entertain each other 
with tales and good cheer. Kai provides meet and drink, while Kynon 
begins a tale. ‘1 onee set forth on o jourmey to discover whether any man 
was stronger than myself. I came to the fairest valley in the world, where 
stood a large and lustrous castle. Near it were two princely youths engaged 
in shooting, and a richly-clad man who brought me courteously to the castle, 
In it dwelt none save four and twenty beauteous damsel. They tended me 
and my horse, and we all made merry at a feast, After the feast I told the 
man who | was and what I sought. He bade me sleep there the night and 
go on my way the next moming. “A litle way within the wood,” mid he, 
“thou wilt meet with a road branching off to the right, by which thou must 
proceed, until thon comest to a large sheltered glade with a mound in the 
centre. And thou wilt see a black man of great stature on the top of the 
mound. He is not smaller in ¢ize than two of the men of this world. He 
has but one foot; and one eye in the middle of his forehead. And be hos 
a clob of iron, and it is certain that there are no two men in the world who 
would not find their burden in that club, Amd he is not a comely man, bot 
on the contrary be is exceedingly ill-favoured; and he is the woodward of 
that wood, And thou wilt see a thousand wild animals grazing around him, 
Inquire of him the way out of the glade, and he will reply to thee briefly, 
and will point out the road by which thou shalt find that which thou art in 
quest of” On the morrow I found the one-eyed giant, as directed, and 
asked him what power he held over the wild animals around him. Hereupon 
he took his club and struck o stag a great blow so that it brayed aloud, and 
at its braying the beasts flocked together. The giant bade them go and feed; 


1857 1. $55, G. Paris in Aomania 1858 xvil. 334 £, E. Muret in the 
Merwe Crifigue 1890 xxix. 66 ff, A. Abistriim ‘Sur [Origine du Chevalier au 
Lion’ in the Afélanger dédids d Car! Wohlund Micon 1896 p, 289 &, G. 
Haist in the Zeitrhnft fiir romanische Philologie 1897 xxi. gnz f., G. L. 
Kittredge in the Wotion New York Feb. 24 1598 luvi. ago f. Cp..A. 
Mussifia in the Liferateri/att flr germninhke wend romantiche Philslagie 1859. 
x. 220 ff. 


"Lady Charlotte Guest Tie Matinagion London 1877 p. 3 ff, with notes hy 
A. Nutt London tgoq p. 167, J. Loth fer MaArmayion Paris 1889 ii. 1 ff. 
The best edition of the Welsh text is J. Rhys and J. G. Evans Fhe Mat Book 
of Hergest Oxford 1887 i. 162 ff. 
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the way; and he became very rough in his manner. However, when I 
disclosed my name and my errand, he directed me further, ‘Take,” said 

fa, Ste pets tne Seas, awaits: ther Renee of: the! glade, ered. Reco Fe 
wooded steep until thou comest to its summit; and there thou wilt find an 
open space like to a large valley, and in the tnidiat of it a tall tree, whose 
branches are greener than the greenest pine-trees, Under this tree & a 
fountain, and by the side of the fountain a marble slab, and on the marble 
elab a silver bowl, attached by a chain of silver, so that it may not be carried 
away. Take the bowl and throw a bowlful of water upon the slab, and thou 
wilt hear a mighty peal of thonder, so that thou wilt think that heaven ond 
earth are trembling with its fury. With the thunder there will come a shower 
so severe that it will be scarce possible for thee to endure it and live. And 
the shower will be of hailstones; and alter the shower, the weather will 
become fair, but every leaf that was upon the tree will have been carried away 
by the shower. Then a flight of birds will come and alight upon the tree; 
and in thine own country thow didst never hear a strain £0 #weet as that which 
they will sing. And at the moment thou art most delighted with the song 
of the birds, thou wilt hear a murmuring and complaining coming towards 
thee along the valley. And thou wilt see a knight upon a coal-black horse, 
clothed in black velvet, and with a pennon of black linen upon his lance ; and 
he will ride unte thee to encounter thee with the ulmost speed. If thou feest 
from him he will overtake thee, and if thou abidest here, 25 sure as thou art 
a mounted knight, he will leave thee on foot, And if thou dost not find 
trouble in that adventure, thou needst nat seck it during the rest of thy life.” 
Hearing this, I pressed on and found everything as the giant bad told me. 
1 charged the knight valiantly, but was overthrown. He rode off with my 
horse, leaving me where I was. So I returned in dejection by the way that 
T came, being derided for my pains by the giont, but entertained as before by 
my hospitable host and fornished with another palfrey. In truth I deem it 
strange that such an adventure should exist within King Arthur's dominions 
unknown to all save me." 

Arthar now wakes from his sleep and sits down to meat with his household. 
At dawn next day Owain tnkes up the quest. He too meets the hospitable 
host, the one-eyed giant, and the black knight, as Kynon had done. Bul, 
after breaking his lance, Ownin strikes the kmight so berce a blow with fils 
sword that he cleaves his helmet and wounds his very brain. The knight 
tums and flees into a great castle hotly pursued by Owain, whose horse is cut 
in two by the descending porteuilis, The immer gate being closed, Owain 
finds himself canght ina trap, A damsel called Luned, on the ground that 
she has never geen one more faithful in the service of ladies, helps him in his 
distress. She gives him a ring conferring invisibility on its wearer, and pro- 
mises to await him on the horse-block, where be is to place his hand upon 
her choulder in token that be, though unseen, is present. When the people 
of the castle come to seek him, they find nothing but the half of bis horse. 
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to sleep by her. At daybreak he witmesses the funeral procession of the 
knight whom he has slain and falls in love with the knight's lady. Luned 
the wisest, and the most noble of women,’ but gives her no name bot the 
Countess of the Fountain. While Owain sleeps again, Luned goes to woo 
the Countess for him, At first the Countess resents her words. But Luned 
argues a5 follows: ‘Unless thou canst defend the fountain, thou canst mot 
maintain thy dominions; and no one can defend the fountain except 1 be 
a knight of Arthur's household; and I will go to Arthur's Court, and ill 
betide me if I return thence without a warrior who can guard the fountain, as 
well as, or even better than, he who defended it formerly,’ The Countess 
bids ber go. She retorms with Owain, The Countess detects in him the 
slayer of ber lord. ‘So much the better for thee, lady,’ says Loned, 'for had 
he not been stronger than thy lord he could not have deprived him of life.” 
The Countes, haying taken counsel of her assembled subjects, then marnes 
Owain. And thenceforward, we read, ‘Owain defended the fountain with 
Jance and sword, And this is the manner in which he defended it: when- 
spever @ knight came there he overthrew him, and sold him for his full worth, 
anil what he thus gained he divided among his barons and his knights; and 
no man in the whole world could be more beloved than he was by his subjects. 
And it -was thes for the gpace of three years.” _— 
At the end of that time Arthur and his household, guided by Kynon, 
set out to seek for Owain. They too come to the hospitable host, the 
giant, antl o black Knight. Kai obtains leave to essay the adventure, but 
is overthrown. Next day he tries again, but again is overthrown and 
sore wounded. After that, the whole household, man by man, attacks 
the knight with a Uke result. Gwalchmai and Arthur alone remain. 
Arthar is arming himself for the fray, when Gwalchmal begs permission to 
atvempt the combat before him. Arthur consents; and all that day until 
the evening Gwalchmai and the black knight fight without either unhorsing 
the other, On the morrow they fight again with equal fortune. On the 
third day at neon they both are thrown, bat rise and renew the sirngple 
with swords till fire finshes from their weapons. One of Ownin's blows 
discloses Gwalchmat's face. They recognise each other amid great rejoicings, 
The day following all repair to the castle of the Countess of the Foun- 
tain, where they are entertained with a banquet of three months’ duration. 
Arthur now indoces the Countess to allow Owain to go with him to the 
Island of Britain. She gives him leave of abeence for three months. But 
he stays away for three years, Ome day, as he sits at meat in Caerileon 
upon Usk o damecl ndes up to him and, with taunting words, tikes 
the ting from his Anger. Owain then remembers his promise and roams 
the mountains in distress, feeding familiorly with wild beasts till he 
becomes too weak to bear them company. A widowed countess and her 
maidens find him exhausted in their park. The countess bids one of the 
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maidens anoint him with a flask of precious omtment and bring him a 
horse and clothing. In gratitude Owain rescues the countess from a young 
earl, who is oppressing her. He then resumes his wanderings through 
distant lands and deserts. 

In a forest he comes upon a serpent and « bleck lion fighting. We kills the 
serpent and is followed by the lion, which forages for him. He next finds 
Luned imprisoned in a stone vault. She had defended his character, when 
two pages of the Countess of the Fountain kad called him a deceiver. In 
two days’ time they will put her to death, unless be himeelf appears to rescue 
her. Owain, without revealing his name, withdraws to a neighbouring castle 
for food and shelter. The ear! who lives im this castle is downcast, became 
a man-eating giant of the mountain hes seized his two sons and threatens 
to slay them on the morrow unless the e¢arl's daughter is delivered up in 
their stead. Next morning Owain fights the giant and, thanks to his lion, 
is victorious. He now hastens away to protect Loned and arrives just as 
the pages are about to cast her into o great fire. He attacks them both at 
once, and again the lion comes to his aid and destroys the pair of them. 
Owain then returns with Luned to the Countess of the Fountain, whom he 
takes with him as his wife to Arthur's court. 

Owain visits the court of the savage black man and fights with him. The 
lion does not quit Owain until be has vanquished his foe. In the black man’s 
hall sees four and twenty fair ladies in deep sorrow. The demon 
who owns the castle has slain their husbands and robbed them of their horses 
and miment and money. Ontside the casile Owain is saluted m friendly 
fashion by a knight, who is the savage black man himself, Owain attacks, 
overcomes, and binds him, as had been foretold, but grants him huis tiie on 
condition that he becomes the keeper of an hospice. Next day Owain returns 
with the four and twenty ladies and their possessions to Arthur's court, ‘And 
thenceforward,” says the tale, ‘Owain dwelt at Arthur's court greatly beloved, 
as the head of his household, until he went away with bis followers; and 
those were the anmy of three hundred ravens which Kenverchyn had left him. 
And wherever Owain went with these he was victorious.’ 


We are now in a position to reconstruct the lost Anglo- 
Norman romance that lies behind Vuein and The Lady 
of the Fountarn, Confining our attention to the incidents 
that occur in both, we obtain the following outline: 


While King Arthur is holding his court at Carduel in Wales (Caerlleon 
upon Usk), his knights converse and one of them named Calogrenant (Kynon) 
recounts a tale, In search of adventure he had once come first to the castle 
of a hospitable host, then to a monstrous black herdsman anmed with a club, 
and lastly to 0 wonderful tree stunding beside a stone and a fountnin, which 
fountain was guarded by a knight on horseback. Having unsuccessfully 
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Twain (Owain), on bearing this tale, departs by stealih to emay the same 
adventure. More successful than his predecessor, he deals the knight a 
mortal wound, and, though his horse is cut in half by a falling portcullis, 
and himself entrapped at the entrance, makes his way into the knight's palace. 
He is enabled to do so by the maid Lunete (Luned), who gives him a ring 
rendering him invisible and afterwards pleads his cause with her mistress 
Landine (the Countess of the Fountain). Iwain (Owain) now weds the widow 
of the knight and undertakes to defend che fonntain in his stead. 

Arthur and his knights next come to the fountmin. Kay (Kai) is deputed 
to aitempt the combat, bot is overthrown by Iwain (Owain). The latter 
reveals himself, and invites Arthor and the knights to a feast in the castle 
of Landing (the Countess of the Fountain). 

When Arthur leaves, she allows Iwain (Owain) to leave with him, but only 
on condition that he shall return within a year (three months). Fongetful of 
this condition, he overstays his time. A damsel rides up, abuses him, and 
carries off his ring. He roams in the wilderness, living the life of a beast. 
A. lady with her damsels finds him exhausted on the ground and heals him 
by means of a magic ointment. In retum he frees her from a powerful foe, 

He sees a serpent-and a lion fighting in a forest, slays the serpent, and 
thereby secures the services of the lion. He finds Lunete (Luaned) imprisoned 
for taking his part and condemned to be burned next day (in two days’ time). 
He seeks lodging for the night in a neighbouring castle, beset by a giant 
of the mountain, who threatens to carry off the lord’s sons or his daughter. 
Iwain (Owain) and the lion slay this giant. ‘They then hasten on and rescue 
Lunete (Luned) by fighting and destroying her adversaries, Twain (Owain) 
finally returns with Lamete {Laned) to Laudine (the Countess of the Fountain). 


Prof. A. C. L. Brown* has gone far towards proving 
that the whole of this romance is based on a Celtic folk- 
tale of the Fairy Mistress type. He holds that the first 
half of the romance, down to the point at which Iwain 
(Owain) is cured by the magic ointment, reproduces 
a Celtic original comparable with Tue Sick-fed of 
Cuchulain (Serglige Conculatnd)" and that the second 
half of the romance similarly rests on a Celtic tale 
resembling The Wooing of Emer (Torchmare Emere\, in 
which a lion guides and carries Cuchulain on his way 


TALC. L. Brown Atvaie in Siwdies aod Moter in Phtlolesy and Literature 
Boston 1903 vil. 3-147, i. The Antight of the Lion in Publirations of the 
Modern Language Association of America Cambridge Maas, 1905 xx. (N.5. 
xiii.) 673-706. 

* Fold-lore xvii. 1.48 ff. 
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to the Otherworld.' The two halves would thus be com- 
plementary parts of one and the same myth. The first 
tells how a mortal is invited to fairyland, journeys thither 
successfully and weds a fairy queen, but disobeys her 
injunctions, loses her, becomes insane and has to be 
cured by a magic remedy. The second tells of a wondrous 
journey, in which the hero, aided by a helpful beast, 
fights his way through terrible dangers back into the 
Otherworld and so returns to live with his supernatural 
wife. 

While accepting in the main Prof. Brown's conclusions, 
I would urge—and he would hardly deny it*—that the 
larger part of our romance is paralleled by The Slothful 
Gillie even more nearly than by The Sich-ted' af Cociulain. 
This will be readily seen from the following table of 
contents : 


fhe Siathfal Geile, | Fooin-+ She Lacy of the Pountare, 


Finn and his chiefs assembled at | Arihor and his knights at Cardoel 
Collkilla, in Wales (Caerllean upon Usk), 
The hospitable hhust. 
The black elub-bearing giant (Gilla The black club-bearing giant (giant 
Dacker). herdsman). 
Dermat come: to a preat fruit-tree Iwain (Qwain) comes to a won- 
standing beside a pillar-stone ond derful tree standing beside a 


a Spring. ; stone and a fountain. 
The hospitable host (Knight of | 
Valonr), | 


The tale exists in two versions, a longer (s. xi.) and a shorter {s. viii.) 
The text of the longer version was published by K. Meyer in the Zettschrift 
Jjiir celtische Philolggie root iii. 22g f., and an English translation by the 
sune scholar in 7ke Archeological Aevirw 1838 i. 68 fF, 150 1, 231, 208: 
ep. E. Hull The Cwekuliim Sago London 1808 p. 554, Lady Gregory 
Cuchulain of Afuirthemue p. 211, Text and English translation of the 
shorter version by K. Meyer in the A'come celtigne xi, 434 fi,: French 
translation in D’Arbois £igopee eedtigne p. 39 ff. 

*In Awsin p. 1034. Prof. Brown himself lays stress on the resemblance of 
Frain to Je Gila Deratr. See mipra p. $5 0. I. 
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Dermat slays the champion (Knight Iwain (Owain) slays the champion 


of the Fountain) who guards the 


Spring. 
Finn and his chiefs come to the 
tet. 
Meeting between Finn and Der- 


Arthur and his knights come to 
the tree. 
Meeting between Arthur and Iwain 


mat. (Owain). 
Departare of Finn and Dermat. Departore of Arthur with Twain 
(Owain). 


Dermat, after a long voyage, recap- Twain (Owain), after « long journey, 


tures Taise for Finn and joins regains Laudine (the Countess of 

him in the Land of Promise. the Fountain). 

So closely does Zhe Silothful Gillie approximate to the 
common theme of VYvain and The Lady of the Fountain, 
that we may venture to explain several features of the 
Anglo-Norman romance by means of the Celtic folk-tale. 
To begin with, the Knight of the Fountain in Tike 
Stfothful Gillie wears a scarlet mantle and a golden 
crown, posing as the king of Tir-fa-tonn. We may take 
it, then, that Esclados le Ros (‘the Red‘) in Yootr 
and the black knight in 7he Lady of the Fountain were 
usurping the position of the Otherworld king.’ Again, 
the hospitable host in The S/othful Gillie, who gives 
his name as the Knight of Valour, explains that he is 
the rightful king. Probably, therefore, the hospitable 
host in Vearn and The Lady of the Fountain was like- 
wise the real king? Moreover, we saw reason to believe 





1A. C, L. Brown /warn p. 42 f, compares Esclados le Ros with Manannan: 
‘The diligent reader of Arthurian material most feel a certain probability 
in this parallel between Esclados le Ros and Mananndn, the tricky magician 
and shape-shifter of the Celts. The mysterious red knight who encountered 
Iwain at the fountain has absolutely no character of his own. One cannot 
but fancy that he was, in an earlier form of the story, some one in disguise," 
If I am right, his surname ‘Red' ia the one survival of his royalty, 

"G. Baist in the Zeitschrift fiir romaminhe Philologie .Sgy xxi. 403 
acutely observes that the hospitable host and the giant herdsman may 
originally have had some more intimate connexion with the adventure then 
any that appetrs in Feoin. Cp. A. C. L. Brown Aooie p. Ila: The 
Giant Herdsman, and probably therefore the Hospitable Host, must 
originally have been different appearmnces of the same Other-World bei 
a shape-shifter commissioned by the /#e to guide the hero to her land.’ 
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with Prof. Brown that the Knight of Valour was none 
other than the Gilla Dacker, or ‘Slothful Gillie’ himself, 
who in turn was described as one form of Avartach, a 
dweller in the realm of Manannan. By parity of reason- 
ing we may conclude that the hospitable host and the 
giant herdsman in the Anglo-Norman romance were but 
diverse forms of the same personage, presumably the 
human and the superhuman aspects of the Otherworld 
king. We have here to deal with a somewhat perplexing 
multiplicity of characters, viz. the hospitable host, the 
defender of the fountain, and the club-bearing giant, who 
all in a sense represent the Otherworld king. It may be 
surmised that, in the original Celtic source of the story, the 
hospitable host was the actual human monarch, living 
in his dum and characterised by that liberality which the 
Celts invariably ascribed to their ideal king,’ while the 
champion of the tree and fountain undertook the wood- 
land duties of his tabu-bound majesty, being related to 
him precisely as the king of the Fianna appears to have 
been related to the king of all Ireland* As to the club- 
bearing giant or black man, whose dusky hue has in Zhe 
Lady of the Fountain been extended to the woodland 
champion also, the analogy that I have already? traced 
between the black club-bearing giant (the Gilla Dacker) 
in The Siothful Gillie, who came from Lochlann, and 
the black club-bearing giant (Searbhan) in 7ée Pursuit 
of Diarmuid and Grainne, who bore the surname Loch- 
lannach, makes it highly probable that we should here 
detect a trace of Scandinavian infiuence, The black- 
handed club-bearing giant slain by Cod, prince of Nor- 
way, was a similar Scandinavian figure* And in Donald 
MacPhie’s version of Afanns the Athach, another such 
monstrous giant, is sent by the king of Lochlann to 


' Folh-lore avil, 371, 46, §2£, 1676 Segre p. Of, 
* Supra p. 39f. ‘Supra p. 26 f. 
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guide Fionn and his company to the home of the Loch- 
lanners,| The association of a marvellous horse with the 
Gilla Dacker* points, I believe, in the same direction: 
a reminiscence of this horse perhaps accounts for 
Chrétien's black club-bearing monster, whose head is 
expressly said to have been larger than that of a horse.® 

But if the Celtic folk-tale thus enables us to throw 
light on some obscure features of the Anglo-Norman 
romance, the converse process is no less useful, In Tae 
Sfothful Gille Dermat, according to all analogy, ought 
to have marned the divine partner of the Knight of the 
Fountain: the existing, comparatively late, form of the 
story contains no such incident—at most we learn that 
Dermat recaptures Taise for Finn, whose name and fame 
have obviously ousted those of his follower, Prof. Brown* 
remarks ‘In the original form of the story ... we must 
infer that Taise the 7 fell in love with Diarmaid, and 
suggests in a foot-note ‘that a fairy mistress story about 
Finn has been worked into the Gila Decair, and sub- 
stituted for the original adventures of Diarmaid”* Yoain 
and the Lady of the Fountain have preserved the more 
primitive situation, in which Iwain (Owain), helped by 
Lunete (Luned), marries Laudine (the Countess of the 


‘j. F. Campbell Fopufer Fases of fhe Wet Aightand's Edinburgh 186c- 
1662 ti. 364 ff, cp. fi, iv. 326f. where a woodcut of a similar giant of 
dchen is piven, 

*Supra pp. 27, 30 £ 

* Chrétien Frain 295 f. ‘A.C. L, Brown Avan p. 113. 


“It is to be observed that in The Danphier of Ning Umalercoapys (J. F. 
Campbell Popular Zale: of the West Aigh/anas iii. 403 ff., Lady Gregory Goals 
and Fighting Men p. 319 ff.) Diarmaid, after admitting the fie to his couch, 
goes to live with ber in a magic castle that she has raised above Beinn Eudainn, 
loses her by neglecting to follow out ber injunctions, pursues her to Riaphachal 
fo J aut or‘ Realm Under-waves,' recovers her of a sickness by giving her 
three draughts from the cup of King Wonder-plain, but in the end takes a violent 
dislike to her and returns home without her. Cp, sire p, 26, and see further 
G. H. Maynadier Tae Wife of Hath's Tole London 1901 p. a9 ff, 
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Fountain) Comparison with The Voyage of Bran} The 
Adventures of Connfa? and the tale of Oistn and Niamh‘? 
leads me to believe that the messenger sent to the hero 
was originally the goddess herself, in fact that Lunete is 
merely a doublet of Laudine. If so, her name may be 
significant In the early Celtic tales the fairy mistress 
was, if 1 am right, a sun-goddess, the sun being feminine 
in Irish and in Old Welsh. The Anglo-Norman romance- 
writer, to whom the sun was masculine, the moon feminine, 
naturally changed the sun-goddess to a moon-goddess. 
Thus it comes about that, whereas Diarmuid's partner was 
properly Gratnne, Iwain's partner was re-named Lunete 
from f/a fume, ‘the moon.’ Chrétien expressly describes 
Lunete and Gauvain as /a éwne ef fe soloil® thereby 
confirming at once my present contention that Lunete 
represents the moon and my past contention that 
Gawain represents the sun.§ 

The tree defended by the Knight of the Fountain in 
The Slothful Gillie was ‘a great tree laden with fruit,'® 
probably an apple-tree.’ In Yoaiw it is said to be a 
pine, the most beautiful that ever grew on earth: 

Bien gai de arbre, c'est la fins, 

Que ce estoit [i plus biaus pins, 

(Joi onques sor terre creilst,? 
The Lady of the Fountain makes it ‘a tall tree, whose 
branches are greener than the greenest pine-trees.’” 
Huon de Mery, who wrote his poem Li Tornoiemens 
Antecrit shortly after the year 1234," takes his cue 


| Fotk-Jore xvi. 144 £ 2/h, xvii, 146 £. 17d. xvi. 147 £ 
‘Chrétien Prarie 23038. ® Folt-lore xvil. 343- 
"Supra p. 28. * Sutra p. 32. 


‘Chretien Vreie gig f In gta cod. G reads deus (‘tall’) for dveur 
(*beantifal*), a reading adopted by Prof. A. C. L. Brown Aor p, 83 0. 1. 

* Supra p. 35. 

“Hoon de Mery £3 Yornoiemens Antecrif ed. by G. Wimmer (E. Stengel 
Ausgoden und AbAand/nnges aus dem Gebtete der romanischen PAtiolagie boxvi.) 
Marburg 1853 p. 11. 

Db 
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from Chrétien and speaks of the tree as a ‘green 
pine’ 


Le hacin, le perron de marbre 
Et le vert pin et ta chaiere 
Trovai en itele maniere 
Comme l'a descrit Crestiens.* 
Hartmann von Aue, who commonly agrees with Chrétien 
even in details, here unexpectedly mentions ‘a lime- 
tree, the most beautiful ever seen: 

dcs schirmet im ein linde, 

daz nie man schoener gesach : 

diu ist sin schat und sin dach. 

si ist breit hich und als} dic 

dax regen moch der sunnen blic 

niemer dar durch kumt. 

irn schadet der winter noch envremt 

en ic etheene niht ei har, 

gine até peloubet durch das jar.* 
In the Middle High German saga of Orfait and Wolf- 
dietrick we more than once hear of a lime-tree in a 
context that recalls the story of Vea" The Middle 
English metrical romance Ywain and Gawain, despite 





i Hoon de Mery 100 8. The author of Tae Faire Afptheiaey London 1838 
ii. 219, after stating that Huon de Mery visited the Fountain of Barenton and 
the Perron (“horse-block") Merveilleox, continues: * He sprinkled the Perron 
from the golden basin that hung from the oak that shaded it, and beheld all 
the marvels.’ But Huon distinctly says ‘pine,’ not ‘oak,’ though in deserib- 
ing the thunder-storm that followed he mentions oaks and beeches : 

129 ff. La foudre du ciel descendoit, 
Qui trongonnoit et pourfendait 
Parmi fe bois chenes et fous. 

2 Hartmann von Aue fief 572 ff. 

1 Ortndt wad dis Wolfdietriche od. A. Amelung and O. Janicke (Dentwher 
Hefdentuch iii.) Berlin 1871 Orfez? stanza 84 (the lime-tree near Lake Garda 
ander which Ortnit finds Alberich, king of the dwart), W’o/faietricA # stanca 
$50 ff. (the lime-tree near Lake Garda under which Wolfdietrich fights and 
overcomes Ortnit: later, he marrics Ortnit's widow and becomes king in his 
stead), #2. stanza Soy ff. (the lime-tree under which was a marble bench and 
a brass man, who by means of two bellows and a hundred golden pipes made 
a hundred birds to sing on the tree). See further A. C. L. Brown /oie 
p. 140 n., The Amigdt of the Lion p. 679 n, 3. 
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its dependence on Chrétien's poem, describes the tree 
as a ‘thorne’: 

Pare T fand pe fayrest thorne, 

Pat ever groved, sen God was born: 

So thik it was with leves grene, 

Might no rayn cum parbytwene ; 

And pat grenes lastes ay, 

For no winter dere yt may.! 
Presumably the species of the tree varies according to 
the flora of the district in which the myth is localised, 

The Anglo-Norman tale underlying Veain and The 
Lady of the Fountain may be regarded as the source 
of several episodes contained in the old French prose- 
romance called the Lrvre @Artus? This work, which 
supplies us with a collateral version of Kalogrenant’s 
adventure,* confirms in a remarkable way several of the 
conclusions already drawn from a comparison of Foarn 
and She Lady af the Fountain with The Slothfud Gillie 
and other definitely Celtic sources. The monstrous 
herdsman is here expressly said to be Merlin in 
disguise, who tells Kalogrenant that he is lord of the 
forest and that the fountain is defended by one of his 
relatives and friends. This to some extent supports my 
conjecture that the giant herdsman was originally a 
god, wis. the Otherworld king, whose human repre- 
sentative, king of the district, had a fighting deputy or 
champion at the fountain, Again, this champion is said 
in the Lrvre d'Artus to be Brehus-sans-pitié® a lover 

1 Yoon aaa Gawain 353 F., ep. a. G27. 

*E. Freymond * Beitrage cur Kenntnis der altfranedsischen Artusromane in 
Prosa in the Zeitschrif? fiir framsirivche Sprache wad Litterater Bertin 1895 
xvil. I ff summarises the Livre @’Arins from a Paris MS. of the thirteenth 
century. 

3 id. ih, Pp. 53 ff. "Supra p. 47. 

"(On whom see E, Freymond ‘Zam fierr 2’ 4rtes’ in the falvaeit far 
romanitche Piilologie (8o2 xvi. 125 £, E. Liseth Le romam em prose de Tristan 
Paris 1891 p, 500 f s.v, * Arehe(s), (Arun),' P. Rojna Le foati atl’ Ordande 
Furiose Firenze 1876 p. 106 ff. 
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of Lunete, Lunete herself being a cousin of Merlin's 
inamorata Niniane. Lunete has installed Brehus as 
defender of the fountain of Breceliande: he is to fight 
any knight who provokes the storm by pouring water 
from the basin on to the stone and is to take away 
his horse; if he is himself vanquished, the victor is to 
do with him what he pleases. In other words, Lunete 
here takes the place of Laudine or the Countess of the 
Fountain, whose doublet I hold her to be! Lastly, 
instead of a pine growing by the fountain, we hear of 
a sycomore, to which the basin was attached by a 
chain,* though in another passage we are told that 
Kalogrenant fastened his horse to a pine standing beside 
the sycomore.* 

These and other* variations on the same theme all go 
back to one common Celtic myth, which itself, if I am 
not mistaken, implies a ritual practice strictly analogous 
to that of the rer Nemorensis. Curoi with his oak- 
branches foiled by Cuchulain, the Green Knight with 
his holly branch in the story of Gawain, King Guiromelans 
‘of the Mistletoe-bough’ beaten by Gawain and Perceval, 
Searbhan Lochlannach who guarded the quicken-tree of 
Dubhros, the Knight of the Fountain worsted by Diarmuid 
near the great fruit-tree of Tir-fa-tonn, Esclados le Ros 
vanquished by Iwain beside the pine-tree of Brocéliande, 
what are they all but mythic echoes of the woodland 
king whose business it was to fight all comers beneath 
his sacred tree? 

Nay more, if we accept Mr. A. Nutt’s® acute suggestion 

1 Supra p. 49 £ * Liore & Arius 88 p. 56. 

775.94 p. 58. The same variant, rz, a sycomore for a pine, is found in 


Christian von Troyes Arec md Amid? el. W. Foerster Halle 1890 p. 200 line 


9834: it occurs in the episode of fa fate de fa Cort, which is siimmarised by 
A. C. L. Brown froma p. 1336 


42.7, Bojardo Oriands innamorate 1. 1. 27 ed, Paniesi ii, §. 


‘A. Nutt Stodter om the Legend of the Holy Grail p. 232i. Cp. A. CL. 
Brown /wate p. 26 n. 1. 
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that the typical heroine of the French Arthurian romances 
was derived essentially from the ancient Celtic je, we 
should do well to supplement it by the belief that the 
typical hero of the same romances was likewise descended 
from the Celtic aspirant to the position of woodland king. 
On this showing the rule of the Arician priesthood, or 
rather its equivalent in the Celtic area, would be the 
very ground-work and foundation of that marvellous 
superstructure—mediaeval chivalry 


ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 


'The statement that Brehos-sans-pitié bad to confiscate the horse of any 
knight who passed his way (raya P- 52) recalls the fact that Diana's grove at 
Nemi might not be entered by horses (Ov. fart, 3. 266}. This connexion with 


horses is far-reaching and of peculiar significance, as I shall hope to prove 


THE POWERS OF EVIL IN JERUSALEM. 


BY MES. HANS HH. SPORR (A. GOODRICH-FREER), 
Author of Guntne defer, Janer /erecaieer, etc. 


(Kead at Meeting, 191k April, 1905.) 


THE following notes have been gradually collected during 
the year which has elapsed since the sending off of my last 
paper, and I desire to express my grateful indebtedness 
to publications of Mrs. Einsler (wife of the well-known 
German specialist in Oriental diseases), of the brothers 
Baldensperger, and to Mr. and Mrs. Hanauer, not only for 
actual information, but for suggestions and interpretations 
which have facilitated my enquiries. Direct relations with 
many Moslems.of all classes, consequent upon my interest 
in certain landed properties in Jerusalem, have also given 
me special opportunities for enquiry; and long journeys 
on horseback into the remoter parts of Palestine, Syria, 
and Moab, have facilitated observation. Jerusalem 
possesses Jearned and excellent libraries, but not of the 
English tongue; and in the absence of all English books 
of reference, and of means of taking counsel, I have 
perhaps fallen into the double error of relating what may 
be already well known among specialists, and of with- 
holding details of interest, from fear of repeating the 
trivial and the familiar. 


The folk-lore of the Bath and of water in general is 
practically endless, Water, as it is the wealth and the 
'See vol. xv, p. 136, 
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blessing of this country, has come to be a symbol of power. 
During many months in the year, even in one’s hotel, it is 
cheaper to buy two or three bottles of good wine than 
to take an ordinary bath! Moreover, as children are, in 
the East, “a gift which cometh from the Lord,” the idea of 
power, as represented by water, has come to be associated 
with that of procreation. Childless couples will go long 
distances to bathe in certain pools, and barren women 
visit the hot springs in various districts, not, as might be 
supposed, for any medicinal properties, but because the 
jinn who causes the vapour is regarded as being capable, 
in a definite and physical sense, of giving them offspring: 
for, like certain Spiritualists of the twentieth century, they 
believe that both men and women may have intercourse 
with disembodied spirits, a belief quite as common among 
Christians as Moslems. 

A curious anomaly, however, forbids the patients visiting 
the hot baths of Tiberias to call upon the Divine name, 
whether from reverence, the springs being recognised as 
possessed by spirits, or from policy, so that the Dervishes 
who recommend their use may have a loophole in case of 
failure, it would be unfair to determine. Many of the 
ordinary springs have also their special jinn, and the 
women, when fetching water, do so, as a rule, with 
some formula, special to the place—such as dastar 
salibin il-ard, nihna fi hama‘itkum wil-ard; bismi-Ilah, 
“With permission, possessor of the earth! We and 
the earth are under your protection.... In the Name 
of God!" 

A spring, like a house, may be “ possessed,” mashine or 
mahdira. At Ramallah, a village about eight miles from 
Jerusalem, is a spring haunted by a spirit in the form of a 
camel. If the water flows scantily, they say the camel 
is thirsty ; if the water is muddy, they say the camel is 
wallowing ; if the water murmurs, he is moaning, Another 
spring is occupied by a bride, the jingling of whose 
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ornaments, probably a head-dress or necklace of coins, 
can be distinctly heard. 

Even a cistern, #. an artificial reservoir, should not be 
approached after dark. If, however, water is absolutely 
required, the name of God must be frequently uttered 
while drawing it, and it is better to do so in an iron 
vessel, 

The hot springs at Callirrhoe and elsewhere are heated 
by a fire which is kept up by a jinn whom those afflicted 
with rheumatism seeking relief here must propitiate by 
sacrifice. The great water-wheels used for irrigation have 
to be overhauled at intervals, and before they are again set 
in motion a ram is slaughtered to propitiate the jaan in 
charge of the affair. 

When a ghost story, or fairy tale, is told, it is better 
to avoid mention of the name of the supernatural being 
involved, Whenever any accident occurs, however slight, 
the name of God should be often invoked, and the attention 
of the Evil One distracted, on the principle of the Gaelic 
proverb, “Til will come if mentioned.” This is the case, 
not only in the event of any bystander uttering such a 
chance exclamation as“ Have you hurt your arm?” “ Are 
you blind to-day?” and so on, which must be replied to 
with some such phrase as “ The name of God be over me,” 
smailak ‘al#i, but still more upon occasions yet more 
serious, such as when a servant, threatening a child, should 
say, “ The cat will get you.” This once gave rise to a very 
serious incident. A woman one night wished to fetch 
some bread which she had left in the oven—an oven here 
being a separate construction of clay, away from the house, 
She asked her husband to accompany her, and he churlishly 
replied, “ What are you afraid of? There is nothing but 
the sheep in the court, Sheep, come and take her!” She 
thus went alone for her baking, and was no more seen, and 
all search was useless. One day her husband, thus widowed, 
was ploughing in the field when a Dervish came by, and, 
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hearing of his sorrows, asked, “ What will you give me to 
bring back your wife?" The man, remorseful, let us hope, 
though possibly only because his helpmeet had been an 
expensive purchase—a peasant is often crippled for life 
by the cost of a wife,—replied, “I will give you this pair 
of oxen. “A couple of hens will content me,” said the 
holy man, and gave him certain written charms, one of 
which he was to lay on his forehead, when he would find 
himself instantly in a cave at Nablus (Shechem); the other 
to be again applied when new circumstances should arise. 
In an instant he was transported into Samaria, and, after 
making use of the other written slip, he found himself in a 
cave surrounded by jinn, to whom he related his loss. 
Upon this the chief, who sat in the midst of them, called 
to his courtiers, “ Which of you will bring her the quickest ? 
Light, how long will you take?” “An hour,” answered 
the spirit so called. This seemed long, and the chief called 
again, “ Horse, you noble one, how long will you take?” 
“A quarter of an hour,” replied Horse. Whereupon one 
called Sheep stepped forward and said, “I will bring her 
in a minute,” which was done, the happy pair returned 
home, and the Dervish received his reward. 

The narrator of this incident, when asked what account 
the woman gave of her experiences, made a reply entirely 
in keeping with occidental tradition upon the same point, 
namely, that such things could not be known, for either 
the heroes of the adventure became insane and entered at 
once into the odour of sanctity,' or, if they preserved the 
memory of their sojourn among the jinn, they were well 
aware that they remained still under the ban of the spirits, 
and that by the slightest indiscretion of speech they would 
bring themselves once more under demoniacal influences. 
Moreover, he pointed out, it was evident that everything 

'The Arabs believe that the insane and feeble-minded ure literally God's 
fools, that their intellectual part is already in heaven, Most of the holy men 
of the East are, or pretend to be, mad. 
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on earth had its counterpart in the spiritual world, and 
therefore to say, “Sheep, take her,’ was equivalent to 
calling upon the spirit of that name. It may be observed, 
in passing, that to call out “ Take it,” or “ Give it,” without 
specifying who or what, is yet more dangerous, and gives 
power over the thing offered, not merely, as in the 
above instance, to one evil spirit, but to all evil spirits, 
be the object in question what it may—living or in- 
animate. 

Another point taught by the story is the relation in 
which the Dervishes themselves stand to the Powers of 
Evil. Burton relates that the Devil once consorted with 
them for a week, after which he fled to the superior 
sanctity of his own regions, The families of the Shechs or 
Custodians of the Mosque “of Omar,” as well as the 
wandering Dervishes, are considered to possess an heredi- 
tary gift of dealing with jinn and other spirits, and are 
resorted to by Christians and Moslems alike. 

The Powers of Evil have, here as elsewhere, their 
favourite haunts, which include not merely dunghills and 
other such spots, as might be expected, but baths (which 
here, however, should perhaps be included among unclean 
resorts), springs, reservoirs (here known as © cisterns,” as in 
our English Bible), oil-mills, soap-boilers, certain trees (also 
as in O,T. times), the threshold of the house, and indeed 
all doorways and entrances. When an Arab builds a house 
he places a coin, of which the value is unimportant 
provided it be of gold or silver, under the threshold, and 
with much ceremony sacrifices a cock, preferably a white 
one, sprinkling the door-posts with the blood, which ts also 
allowed to run over the steps? Such a house is described 

i'This is described by Mrs. Einsler, to whose article [ am much indebted, 
Zetischrift des Deutrchen Paisestina Fercins, vol. x., 1887, Professor Curtiss, 
in his Privitioe Semitic Religion To-day, 1902, relates that an English doctor 
in Jerusalem “‘declined to analyse a substance sent to him from a Moslem 
shrine that looked like blood” on the ground that sich usage was impossible. 
His near neighbour, Mrs, Einsler, had however described the ceremony some 
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as sdsttha emiiha, of “good foundation,” or rraskelha 
chadra ‘altna, literally “his foot is green over us.” The 
omission of this ceremony is followed by many varieties of 
misfortune, and in the case of a house which is bought or 
hired is easily discovered by the consequences which ensue, 
sickness, death, money-losses, above all barrenness of the 
women occupants. At the best, however, the evil influence 
appears to be only mitigated and kept in check, for such is 
the power of evil about the door-step that a mother must 
not suckle her infant, nor correct her child, in such 
neighbourhood. <A slap on the eye would cause the little 
victim to squint, on the head to become stupid, on the 
mouth to become wry-faced, and soon. Should a mother 
who had been so overcome by temper as to forget the 
danger suddenly recollect herself, she would exclaim, 
bi ‘ism aif kal allah, Ai wadid, “A thousand times 
be the name of God spoken. He is One!” If a child 
accidentally stumble on the door-step, which is generally 
very high, as well as uneven and slippery from use, 
the mother or nurse snatches it up with the usual ex- 
clamation, and the smallest injury is immediately treated 
with incense. 

Both in the streets and on country roads one observes at 
night that almost every passer-by, if alone, which is avoided 
as far as possible, is singing, more or less loudly, to warn 
off the spirits who have power in the darkness; and when 
one lies awake at night, naturally with open windows, the 
tinkle of the camel-bells or patter of donkeys’ feet bearing 
loads to distant markets, is invariably accompanied by 
the monotonous drone which passes for singing among 
Orientals. 

The bath, as being generally dark, and often dirty, is a 
special haunt of the jinn. It is lighted by a central cupola, 
fifteen years before (ef. cif.) and I can personally testify that in January of this 


year there were fresh bloodstains upon the shrine of Shech Jochanan in Besan. 
Curtiss quotes countless examples. 
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and the basin is surrounded by a low divan occupied by 
the bathers, who, éspecially on the women's day, sing and 
shrick the name of Allah in various forms according to 
their race and religion, exceeding in noise and energy 
when a bride happens to be present surrounded by friends 
and relatives all intent on securing for her all the future 
advantages effected by due ceremonial on the present 
occasion. 

Mrs. Einsler relates (o. a7.) that a man who had fallen 
asleep after the bath, and had been accidentally overlooked 
when the place was closed for the night, was awakened by 
light and movement, and looking through a corner of the 
abaye({mantle) which concealed him, observed a large party 
of jinn occupied in the bathing and toilette ofa bride.’ After 
a time they desired refreshment and were bidden by their 
chief to fetch a plate of Avéede from one house, and a bowl 
of sta mal from another—newly baked cakes, over which 
the name of God had not been spoken. While the 
meal was proceeding, one of the spirits discovered and 
invited the watcher, who however was too frightened to 
move, and feigned continued sleep. Music and dancing 
followed, and then a bridal garment was sent for, in which 
the bride was arrayed, when to his horror the watcher 
observed that the dress belonged to his youngest daughter, 
recently married. The bride happened to be near him, 
and, according to Arab custom, took no part in the dance. 
Observing a vessel of dough within reach, he dipped in his 
hand, and marked a corner of the dress. When daylight 
returned the jinn disappeared, and the man arose and went 
to his home. His first task was to question his youngest 
daughter as to the whereabouts of her new preen silk 
-wedding dress, which was accordingly produced. It was 
found to be crushed as from recent wear, and marked with 
dough in one corner. Thereupon he related his experiences, 
warning his family never again to put away a dress or 

} These are fully described in the author's fmaer ferwralem:, London, 1904. 
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other article without uttering the name of God, for 
although in the present case the borrowed property had 
been returned, it might well happen that it should entirely 
disappear. 

The story thus related, is capable of a still more serious 
interpretation according to traditions which I have heard 
in severa] forms and of which Curtiss gives the following 
variant: (Primsteve Semitic Religion, ch. ix.) “It is well 
known that they (the Syrians) affirm that the jinn may 
have sexual intercourse with men and women, ... It is 
said that women sometimes find that their best gowns, 
which they had carefully locked up in their bridal chests, 
have been worn and soiled by female spirits, during their 
confinement, because they did not utter the name of God 
when they were locking them up.” (See also Baldensperger 
Pal. Fapl. Fund Statement, 1899.) 

Christians and Moslems have each their own formulae 
upon entering the bath. The Christians say: 


smallah ‘alléna The Name of God be over us, 

hautna ballah Our protection is in God, 
sometimes adding : 

es-salib ibarina The Cross cleanse us, 

ujehmina And protect us. 


As they pass on to the various parts of the bath they 
exclaim : 


iam €5-salib The name of the Cross! 
el-chadr Saint George ! 

bism el-‘ adrai In the name of the Virgin. 
Yi mar antin © Saint Anthony ! 

Ya mir girgis © Saint George | 

Ya mir elyas © Saint Elias !! 


1 Elijah and Saint George are the favourite saints of the Arabs. The latter, 
who killed the dragon at Beirut, is associated with a great number of shrines and 
is invoked on all occasions. Both saints are called El) Chadr=—the preen one, 
and the stories of the two are considerably mixed. 
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The Moslems also call upon el-Chadr, Elijah or 
5. George, as the case may be, and they say moreover: 

bismi-lah er-rabmin er-rahim: In the name of God the Com- 
passionate, the Merciful ! 

Ya rasil dastiir: O Messenger (12. Muhammed) with permission 
(or as the English railway porter would say: “By your leave,” 
fe. “Out of the way!") This phrase is used by Christians 
also, at night. 

The washing out of the bath with fresh water, which 
one might suppose to be merely a very desirable cleansing 
after its last occupant, has also a ceremonial character, part 
libation, part a clearing out of lingering jinn, the sacred 
name being pronounced the whole time. 

“& Moslem woman relates a misfortune which had 
befallen her sister, who, having been brought up in a 
Protestant Institution, had not sought the divine protection 
in the usual manner. When going into the bath she 
confided her child of forty days old to the care of the 
Proprietor, rather than take it into the heated rooms. 
Suddenly hearing its ery, she hastened to attend to it, 
slipped on the wet stones, and was found in creat suffering 
from acute cramps. She had never been so seized before, 
but the attack often recurred, and the Shech, from whom 
she sought help, had been unable to give her relief. The 
cry she had heard was from a child of the jinn, for her own 
had slept quietly all the time, and no other child was in 
the house. Had she called upon God on entering, she 
would not have heard the sound, and even had she prayed 
for help in falling she would have received no injury. 

It is customary for a young man seeking a wife to 
enquire if she is in the habit of using the name of God 
before every action. From the answer he gathers whether 
she is likely to bring blessing or scarcity into his home. 
A story is told in illustration of this, that a young couple, 
in spite of all frugality and care in housekeeping, found 
their possessions continually diminishing, until at last the 
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young man missed his horse. After seeking the animal in 
all directions and finding no trace, he resolved to go 
further afield, into a district full of caves, in which flocks 
and cattle were herded at night, and where he might hear 
news of his missing property. When night came he 
entered a cave towards which a light had attracted him, 
and found, to his horror, that it was full of jim (the zenii 
of the Arabian Nights), that is of evil, or at least sub- 
human, spirits, somewhat corresponding to the brownies of 
scotland. They persuaded him to take his seat among 
them, and offered him hospitality. He tried to escape on 
the plea that he was seeking a lost horse, and was at once 
gratified and alarmed to hear that it was already there, 
and would be returned to him on leaving. Meanwhile 
orders were given that it should be well cared for, while an 
excellent supper of his favourite dish of rice and lentils 
mudshaddara was set before him. According to custom, 
while taking the first handful (the Arab peasant eats direct 
from the dish, without the intervention of spoons or 
plate) he stood up and uttered the words, “God increase 
your wealth,” allah pekattir cherkom, equivalent to thanks 
for hospitality. Upon which the chief of the elfin tribe 
remarked, “ My friend, you have nothing to thank us for; 
the rice and lentils, as well as the fodder for your horse, 
and much else which you see, is your own property.” 
When he returned home with his horse, his wife received 
him with joy, and assured him that she had prepared his 
favourite supper of rice and lentils, When she went to 
the saucepan, however, it was half-empty, and she could 
only suppose that although she had carefully covered it up, 
the cats had somehow got a share. “No,” said her 
husband, “the one who has eaten it is I, myself. My 
horse was among the jinn, by whom I have been enter- 
tained, and I now fully understand their saying that I was 
enjoying my own possessions, and that the horse was 
handsomely fed upon his own fodder—which, when they 
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looked into the barley-store, they found had indeed been 
the case. All this was a lesson to them. Henceforth 
they touched nothing without mention of the name of God, 
and they soon-returned to their former prosperity. 

The jinn were created before man, and even before the 
earth was made, and were brought forth out of fire; as 
food and pure beings, who should rule and inhabit the 
earth. But when the angels rebelled against God, some 
of them joined in the revolt, and ag a punishment were 
sent down into hell, while the newly created human race 
occupied their place on earth, among the good spirits who 
still remained. Unlike the angels, the spirits, good and 
bad, are subject to passion and suffering; they eat and 
drink and bring forth children. The evil spirits here, as 
elsewhere, are of several kinds, and are mainly occupied 
in bringing evil and misfortune among the human race. 
They correspond to the same beings among other nations ; 
giants and monsters, spirits of the wood and of the desert, 
satyrs, Vampires, and Poltergeistern. Of the good spirits one 
hears littl. They are harmless and do not need to be 
propitiated. They are even helpful and do not need to 
be “ dodged.” 

One great duty of the women is to gather the day’s 
supply of wood. The carrob tree, also called S. John's 
bread, must never be the first from which twigs are 
collected, though it is a common and convenient source of 
supply. If this precaution is neglected, either the hand or 
the tool employed are certain to receive injury. Possibly 
the hardness of the wood has actually led to many 
accidents, or perhaps its red colour and suggestion of blood 
may have suggested the superstition. 

The jinn love to sit in the shadows of the moonlight, just 
as men in those of the sunshine, 

There are indications of a belief, both among Moslems 
and Christians, that the Powers have to be propitiated even 
by human life. When a death is announced to a father or 
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brother or other near relative, the usual formula is: “So- 
and-so is dead. May you live long,” or even, “May God 
give you his life.” This extends even to favourite or 
valuable animals. A man will say on hearing of the death 
of a neighbour's horse, “May it redeem you,” ie be 
accepted in your stead. <A child is redeemed by the 
shedding of blood at his birth,a male child, that is—the 
others do not count. A father will say, for example: “I 
have no children, only three pieces of daughter,"—the 
phrase being equivalent to our “so many head of cattle.” 
lam told, however, that in certain districts the mother, on 
their behalf, will sacrifice a hen, 

I had the very rare privilege, thanks to the courtesy of 
the Husseini, the Moslem family at present in power in 
Jerusalem, of assisting at the pilgrimage and annual 
festival to the shrine of Moses in the desert of Judaea, 
which comes only second, or some say third, after Mecca, 
and which very few Europeans have been admitted to see 
in its entirety, Dr. H. H. Spoer and I were the only ones 
who remained the entire day, and late into the evening. 
There were thousands of excited Moslems, the only women 
being a few Bedu ; but we were privileged to watch every- 
thing from the windows of the private apartments of the 
Mayor of Jerusalem, who belonged to the family of the 
original founders of the shrine; and were, moreover, able to 
take a considerable number of photographs, unperceived 
by those who would undoubtedly have protested, in 
very practical form, had they been aware of it. An in- 
teresting feature was the very large number of little boys 
brought from every part of the country for circumcision 
and who were afterwards paraded on gaily caparisoned 
horses. We witnessed the arrival of many of these ; they 
were coming in all day and even after dark, accompanied 
by their male relatives, and in every case by a sheep for 
sacrifice. The poor creature was often so exhausted, dusty 
and panting after a long journey, that one felt almost 

E 
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thankful that its hours were numbered, In certain districts 
it is very important that the animal should be slaughtered 
without injury to its bones, both at the sacrifice of redemp- 
tion and at that of circumcision; cf. Exodus xii. 46 and 
St. John xix, 36. One is daily coming across biblical 
reminders in this land of few changes. 

It is said that sacrifices are offered also at weddings, 
especially at the entrance of a bride into her new home. 
This, however, I have not been fortunate enough to see, 
although I have attended many weddings, Moslem, 
Christian, and Jewish? This custom is sometimes, how- 
ever, otherwise interpreted. 

Curtiss (af. eft, cvi.) quotes the Shech of a shrine who 
said to him,“ Every building must have its death—man, 
woman, child, or animal. God has appointed a redemption 
for every building through sacrifice. If God has accepted 
the sacrifice, He has redeemed the house,” and, further 
(exiv.), that when the peasants go, as is the custom, to 
distant places to cultivate the ground for the Bedu, they 
offer a sacrifice to the spirit of the cave in which they take 
up their temporary residence, and that even a missionary 
of his acquaintance had a goat given to him by his land- 
lord, so that he might sacrifice it upon the flat roof and 
allow the blood to run down over the lintel When a 
member of the family returns home from a journey, or 
a soldier from the war, it is usual to slay an animal between 
his feet as he crosses the doorstep. Mr. Richards, the 
English Consul of Damascus, relates that in a certain 
village he received an address of welcome, and at a given 
signal a sheep was slain in front of his horse. 

In an earlier paper about Jewish customs * I have spoken 
of the hand which is almost invariably portrayed over the 
door of the house. This is sometimes found also upon 
a Moslem house, the sequel of some occasion of sacrifice— 


'Ch fener Jerusalem, chapters on Women among Moslems. 
* Falk- Lore, vol. xv., p. 1BQ. 
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birth, death, marriage, circumcision, pilgrimage, initiation 
of an undertaking, or what not—when those concerned will 
dip their hands in the blood of the victim, goat, sheep, or 
fowl, and will mark some flat surface near the entrance of 
the house to distract the attention of the jinn. 

I wish I could obtain more particulars about Shech 
Shadli or Shazli, to whom a libation is poured out into the 
fire when coffee is drunk. If he were the inventor of 
Arabic coffee, he was a benefactor to the human race to 
whom such a libation is justly due, though of course not 
from those who drink the beverage supposed to be coffee 
in Western Europe—even in Paris. A variant of the 
custom is found at Hamath in Syria, where it is said that 
on the return of a pilgrim the whole pot of coffee is poured 
out as a thank-offering between his feet on to the earth, 
not into the fire. 

I have been told, but have no evidence of it, that the 
Arabs still practise the bewitching of enemies by means of 
what is known in the Highlands as the corp crrad’, the 

“revenge image, in use among most nations, and in all ages. 
I have seen such an image in recent use in Sutherland, made 
of clay, and, in the New Forest, of wax ; in Greece lead was 
used, in Egypt papyrus, and in Palestine fragments of 
the limestone, of which the country mainly consists, rudely 
fashioned into human form and inscribed with the name 
of the enemy. Dr. Wiinsch of Breslau suggests some 
possible association between this white stone and that 
inscribed with a “new name” to be given to “him that 
overcometh” (Kev. ti. 17). 

I have seen Jewish and Moslem women seeking for 
mandrakes, but more likely with an eye to their alleged 
therapeutic properties (ez. Gen. xxx, 14, etc.) than for the 
sake of their roots, which, however, they hang in their 
houses, but whether as curiosities or for purposes of 
witchcraft, I cannot ascertain. One, bearing a rude 
resemblance to three human figures, was shown to me by 
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as representing Joseph, the Virgin 
and Child. The Arab name for the fruit is tujfat maganin, 
“apples of the insane.” I cannot discover why. 

The high places, sacred tombs, sacred trees, do not 
present many special features of folk-lore other than one 
finds elsewhere in the East, except perhaps, like so much 
in this country, as illustrating and interpreting the folk-lore 
of the Bible. Thus on a Thursday, the eve of the Moslem 
Sabbath, the spiritually-minded passing by the neighbour- 
hood of a sacred tree often see it in flames, as did Moses, 
who saw the bush which burned and was not consumed. 
Food is offered to the genius foci by Bedu on reaching 
a new camping ground, and is commonly hung on the 
branches of sacred trees, just as bread and wine were 
offered by the Israelites to Yahweh! Piles of stones, 
commemorative or reminder, are found all over the 
country, and are receiving daily additions from the hands 
of the pious, and I know of some half-dozen places which 
no one passes without adding his tribute to the existing 
Eben-ezer. Standing-stones are erected to-day, as at 
Beth-el; and others, of which the origin is forgotten, are 
regarded as sacred, like the Jachin and Boaz of Solomon. 
The Rock worship so obviously recognised in Deut. xxxi. 
and other passages exists still, and now as, probably, then, 
one is told that the rock is merely symbolic, and that the 
saint is honoured spiritually and apart. Apparitions, bear- 
ing messages, appear “to those who have light in their 
hearts" as to the ancient prophets, telling now, as then, of 
matters of public weal—the cholera, the plague, the new 
railway. 

The mazeboth condemned in the Deuteronomic code, 
and figuring over and over again in sacred history, may be 
seen all over the country, and in every landscape you may 
note the high places crowning the hill tops and resorted to 
by Moslem, Jew, and Christian alike. Caves, here called 

‘Ex. xxix.; Lev. xxiii; Num. xv., etc. 


an Ethiopian Christiar 
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“¢grottoes,” are the holy places of every sect, and are 
inhabited .\by saint or jinn as the case may be. Mothers 
who have no milk, married couples who are childless, 
resort thither, although in some cases they have been 
abandoned by the Moslems on account of the nature of 
the orgies, and are frequented mainly by Christians and a 
few Jews. The specially famous cave under Mt. Carmel, 
dedicated to El Chadr (the Green One), who is recognised 
by some as Elias, by others as St. George, is resorted to by 
all classes, sects, and nationalities. 

Spirits and apparitions still reveal themselves under 
sacred trees as to Abraham and Gideon. Sometimes such 
a tree is sacred per se; one near Gaza-el-Maisi is inhabited 
by a spirit, and receives divine honours just as Abraham 
“planted a tamarisk tree in Beersheba and called there 
on the name of Yahweh.” Sometimes it is sacred by 
association only, like “the oak of the pillar that was in 
Shechem,” or like the oak of Moriah under which Abraham 
built an altar to Yahweh. The fellahin leave ploughs, 
building materials, harness, and other property, in such 
places for safety. When a shrine is associated with a tree 
it is doubly sacred, and many serve to this day precisely 
the purpose described in 2 Chron. vi. 22-24, and even in so 
highly civilised a town as Besan, perhaps the most pleasing 
in all Palestine, orderly, well-built, well-governed, many a 
lawsuit is averted because the people are satished to go to 
the we/y, the shrine of the local saint, and, as before the 
altar in Solomon's Temple, to swear innocence or reveal 
guilt, and receive judgment accordingly; now, as then, 
there is no appeal from this judgment. 

Trees have also curative properties. The power of self- 
suggestion and telepathy are still fully utilised and 
appreciated in the East. A shred torn from the patients 
garment and hung on the tree transfers the di ; in 
the same way a shred taken from it serves, like the hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons from the body of St. Paul,{for the 
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cure of the sick unable to present themselves personally ; 
then, as now, “the diseases departed from them, and the 
evil spirits went out.” 

The sacred trees are of various kinds. One of those 
upon which we have most often seen decorations is the 
lotus tree (sisyphws spina christ), which however does not 
assume its sacred character till its fortieth year, when to 
cut it down or injure it is a gross insult to the we/p. The 
tamarisk tree is often sacred, or at least haunted, and the 
wind, like “the whispering in the tops of the mulberry 
trees,” is often heard to utter words and phrases as it si¢hs 
in their waving branches. The olive tree is sacred, though 
less often haunted, and palms and cacti have drunk of the 
water of life, and have in them something of a human 
element. Fig-trees, sycamore figs, and carrobs (“ locust” 
trees), are, on the other hand, inhabited by jinn. Within a 
few miles of Jerusalem, however, in a grove of terebinth, 
a single sycamore fig is the one tree decorated with votive 
offerings. Asin Scotland, it is not good to whistle in haunted 
places, especially at dusk, Salt is sacred, and a little 
strewed upon the threshold of a house or room has a good 
effect, and serves to keep the powers of evil at a distance." 

My last “find” in the way of amulets was that of the 
jaw-bone of a wolf, worn by a Moslem girl as a protection 
against a cough. The subject of charms and amulets is 
however far-reaching, and would need a paper to’ itself. 
They are worn by man, woman, and child: horses, camels, 
and asses, even the sheep, the goat, the cat, more rarely, 
the dog, is protected by at least a blue bead, or a 
morsel of alum sewn up ina blue covering, “The belief 
in the Evil Eye,” writes Philip Baldensperger, than whom 
no one living better knows the people of this country, “is 
certainly very strong among all classes of the population— 
Christian and Mohammedan, Jew and Gentile: It is 
stronger than religion,” 

TCE. Folk-Lere, vi. ry2. 
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IT. — 

I conclude with a few notes upon Jewish folk-lore, 
additional to those in my last paper, and the result of 
later observation and enquiry. 

The Jews allege that the jinn are the offspring of Adam 
and Lilith, or of Sammael and Eve, or of the sons of God 
and the daughters of men, as the case may be. They are 
responsible for most of the events of life, good or evils 
Every man has 10,000 at his right hand, and 1000 at his 
left, specially dangerous at ni¢ht, so that, as in the Outer 
Hebrides, persons meeting after dark should not salute 
each other by name, not however only for the usual reason 
that they should not acquaint the powers with names by 
which they might afterwards hear themselves called, but 
also because every person has a kind of infernal double, 
so that one might unawares salute a devil The Jewish 
women in Jerusalem carefully cover their hair, not with a 
mere veil, as do the Moslems, but with a handkerchief, 
chalebi, firmly pinned around the coiffure so as to avert the 
Schedim who sit on the hair of women whose heads are 
uncovered (?cf. 1 Cor, xi. 10), A special devil named 
Kardaikoos is responsible for headache, and another named 
Asiman for epilepsy. 

The Jews resort, with more or less secrecy, to divination, 
although such a practice excludes then from the highest 
heavens, In order to know if an undertaking will succeed, 
the women select a hen—the Jews are the great poultry 
rearers of Jerusalem—and if she gets fat, the work will 
prosper; if not, it is better to abstain. When the Astro- 
logers of Pharach complained that Joseph, a mere slave, 
was put over them, the king replied, “I see the colours of 
rulership in him.” There are many beliefs in regard 
to colour, If you are going on a journey it is well to 
sit for a while in a dark room and watch what colours 
you will see. If they are clear and bright it is safe to 
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proceed, but if flickering and variable, it is better to 
wait. The Jews, like others, will not begin an under- 
taking on a Friday. It is a bad sign to make a verbal 
mistake in prayer. 

One day, while talking with a Jew, I was swinging 
my walking stick from one hand to the other, and 
observed that he watched me carefully. Suddenly per- 
ceiving that it was attached by a cord to my wrist, he 
said with an air of relief, “That is well, it is not good 
for a staff to fall from the hand." I ascertained afterwards 
that for a woman it was especially to be avoided, as it 
portended the loss of means of living. 

It is a good sign when a sick person sneezes. 

Of course the subjects most prominent in the minds 
of the orthodox Jews of Jerusalem are, the study of 
the Talmud, and the restoration of their race, of which the 
re-building of the Temple would be the first evidence. 
In accordance with this, they say that God spends one 
third of his time in studying the Talmud, one third in 
weeping over the Temple, and the rest in playing with 
the leviathan. 

Another tradition relates the deep distress of the 
Almighty upon the receipt of the news of the victory 
of Titus. In vain the angels sought to console Him, 
He could only ejaculate, “Send for Jeremiah!" Appar- 
ently none but the author of the book of Lamentations 
could adequately express the emotion of the occasion, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Moses. were also sent for, 
although there was some difficulty in finding the last 
mentioned, as apparently the Jews accept the fact that 
“fo man knows that Sepulchre, and no man saw it e'er,” 
whereas the Arabs, as has been seen, place his grave at 
Neby Moussa. The qucerest part of the story, which is quite 
serious, is, that after the Temple was burnt, God, sitting 
down in the ashes, cried, “The fox 


es have holes and 
the birds have nests, but my children who have escaped 
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this slaughter have no where to lay their head, and 
their enemies rejoice!” Many of the popular tales about 
Solomon attribute to him a kind of second sight, as for 
instance it is said that when he sent to Pharaoh to ask 
for workmen for the building of the Temple, the Egyptian 
astrologers selected those who would die within the year, 
but Solomon promptly sent them back dressed in shrouds. 

The Jerusalem children, both Jews and Moslems, seem 
to have few games except such as have been introduced 
by European—chiefly German and American—schools, 
Among the curiosities in the Armenian Museum are some 
very ordinary dolls. Hoops, balls, skipping-ropes, one 
seldom sees. In the north of Palestine, where life is 
brighter and less Europeanised than in Judza, the boys 
play hockey and the girls hop-scotch. The one really 
characteristic game is a highly elaborated variant of 
“knuckle-bones," or the Scotch “ chucky-stanes,” played 
for the most part with the fessera¢e to be picked up within 
a few yards of anywhere. One game may last at least an 
hour, and is accompanied by songs, some of which are 
mere nonsense rhymes, while others have traces of meaning. 
The girls especially attain great skill, and it is the only 
occasion on which I have seen boys and girls playing 
freely together. A young man here said to me one day, 
speaking of the daughters of a neighbour, “They are 
ashamed to meet me now because we used to play Massa 
together.” A Jew told me that the ball-playing of the 
maidens of Jerusalem was one of the causes which led 
to the destruction of the Temple! May some association 
of ideas with the Nausicaa of heathen Greece have 
led to this condemnation of an amusement which might 
have had valuable hereditary influence upon the female 
outline of the Jewish race? 

One of the most interesting places in Jerusalem is the 
Cotton Grotto discovered in 1852, probably the “royal 
grotto” of Josephus (Bell. Fud., v. 4, 2.), and which, for the 
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advantage of tourists, is known as “ Solomon's Quarries,” 
and devoutly visited as the spot whence the stones for the 
Temple were quarried. As it stretches 639 feet in a 
straight line beneath the city, it might well be that here 
the “stone was made ready before it was brought [to the 
Temple]; so that there was neither hammer nor ax nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house while it was in 
building.” The Jews, however, have a more romantic 
tradition as to the cause of this silence. They say that 
when Solomon had collected all other materials for the 
Temple—the gold and precious stones and brass—he was 
ata loss how to proceed in regard to the baser material 
for he was anxious that the stone should be handled in the 
same manner as were the Tables of the Law, the method 
of which was finally delivered to him in a dream. It 
seems that, at the beginning of the world, God created 
a small insect, the size of a barley-corn, called the 
Shemeer, which He kept under His throne until it was 
required to cut out and engrave the Tables of Stone, 
alter which it was hidden again, in a place unknown to 
everyone except Satan, who somehow obtained possession 
of it, and was very unwilling to discover its whereabouts, 
especially for such a purpose as the building of the 
Temple, which, as everyone knew, was designed in 
opposition to Satan himself. However, Solomon called 
together the Rabbis, and in their presence conjured the 
Evil One from the bottomless pit, and commanded him 
to restore the shemeer. Satan, compelled to obey, how- 
ever unwillingly, fetched from the deep of the sea a stone 
weighing a thousand tons, which he threw down in a rage 
at Solomon's feet. The stone smashed, and out of it 
emerged the shemeer. “When Solomon and the Rabbis 
beheld it they shouted for joy; but Satan, on the con- 
trary, groaned in anguish, and raved with indignation,” 
Solomon then went to the quarry, where, with a pencil, 
he sketched the outline of every stone that would be 
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wanted, and then put the shemeer upon the pencil mark. 
As it crawled along, the stone split asunder, not merely 
taking the required form, but assuming the beautiful polish 
which made the Temple the wonder of the world. 

Half-way between Jerusalem and Bethlehem is a little 
domed building known as the tomb of Rachel, regarded as 
a sacred place by Jews, Moslems, and Christians alike. 
Here we heard a story of the child Joseph. When sold 
to the Midianites he escaped from their caravan and 
wandered, footsore and hungry, to Bethlehem, which, by 
the way, is some four days march from Dothan, and hence 
to the grave of his mother Rachel, where, throwing himself 
on the ground, he wept aloud, and sang to a heart-breaking 
Melody in Yiddish: 

* Alas, woe is me! 

How wretched to be 

Driven away and banished 

Yet so young from thee!" 
Thereupon the voice of his beloved mother, Rachel, was 
heard from the grave, comforting him, and bidding him 
be of good cheer, for that his future should be great 
and glorious. How from hence he proceeded to Egypt to 
fulfil his destiny does not appear. 

The Samaritans have precisely the same stories as to 
the curative virtues of the Passover lamb as may be found 
in many Christian Churches as to those of the consecrated 
elements. In the 7. £. f., 1902, in an article descriptive of 
the celebration of the Feast in 1898, the author relates that 
a woman in the congregation became very ull, and that a 
cry was raised to remove her to a tent outside, lest the camp 
should be defiled by a dead body. Only Moslems might 
touch her, as of course a Samaritan so doing would become 
unclean. Later, some of her friends, seeing that she was 
not to die immediately, brought her a piece of the liver of 
a Passover lamb. Although she had been delirious she 
became better, and was still alive when the writer left 
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Nablis. Sometimes persons, apparently in the last stage 
of illness, are carried to the top of the mountain and fed 
with the holy mutton, after which they are able to walk 
home. 
Such examples of the continuity of human emotion might 
be still further multiplied. They are obvious enough and 
meet one at every turn, but are mysteriously ignored— 
perhaps never even observed—by most of those concerned 
to illustrate the Bible by the land. The amount of folk- 
lore, folk-songs, customs, which might have been collected 
during the sixty years at least in which England has spent 
tens of thousands a year on mission work in this country, 
is grievous to think of. Happily others more recent have 
been more active, and all folk-lorists owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Americans, Curtiss, Bliss, and Post: to the 
Germans, Klein, Mrs. Einsler and her learned father Dr. 
schick, and perhaps in this connection above all, to the 
Alsatian brothers Baldensperger, whose articles, now 
scattered in various inaccessible Reports, deserve to be 
collected and edited. 


A. GOODRICH-FREER. 


COLLECTANEA. 


MatrimoniaL Customs ix THE West or [RELAND. 


Tue domestic customs of the Celtic peasantry of Ireland, which 
have survived apparently unaltered from very early times, cannot 
be gathered from books, or still less by passing travel amongst 
them: one has to be closely acquainted with their inner life, 
with their modes of thought, and one must know also something 
of their language. The writer was born and bred in County 
Galway, and thus is intimately acquainted with the Insh-speaking 
peasantry of the West of Ireland, which enables him to give 
a short account here of some customs which will perhaps be 
of the more interest as they relate to the mode of courtship 

In the usual biography or story of domestic life an early 
chapter has generally some notice of courtship as a preliminary 
to marriage; but, if its subject be an Irish peasant, the 
courtship would have to be omitted as non-existent As a 
custom it is unknown among the more primitive Celts; indeed, 
in many cases, marriages take place even without the contract- 
ing parties having previously seen each other at all, and, putting 
aside the unamorous peasant himself, it is also the aim of every 
father to get his daughter into a home where there is a fair 
holding, paying from £8 to #12 rent, and for this class of 
farm as a home for his daughter he knows he must be prepared 
to give her as a “dof” about #40 cash and a cow. 

A young man hears that in some parish within the narrow 
range of his geographical knowledge there is a maiden whose 
marriage portion may be suitable to his expectations; a3 an 
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Irish peasant he is warm-hearted and highly sentimental, bat 
this does not prevent money, or its equivalent, being the 
deciding item in the selection of his future wife. A man never 
thinks of a girl who has not sufficient money to be his equal ; 
in cases, therefore, where the families of the bride and bride- 
groom are not intimate, so that the young man’s farm is not 
known to the girl's father, as a first step the latter is invited 
to come and inspect the property of the possible son-in-law, II 
the holding is not well stocked, the holder of it will often 
borrow a few cattle and sheep from a neighbour for the occasion, 
60 as to create a fayourable impression to the parental eye. 
After due inspection, if the father be satisfied, he will proceed 
to do all he can by way of finding the expected equivalent of 
the “dot” for his daughter's marriage. 

The favourite time for arranging matrimonial alliances is a 
month before Lent, for in Lent no priest will readily consent 
to celebrate a wedding; hence the very Irish characteristic of 
putting off the inevitable to the last moment. Consequently, 
when a young man, about February or March, is seen white. 
washing and thatching his cabin, he is suspected at once and 
his movements are henceforth watched with keen neighbourly 
Interest, 

Presuming that arrangements have satisfactorily developed so 
that the marrage ceremony only remains, the amount of the 
fee is carefully fixed by the priest according to the amount of 
the dower given with the bride. For example, supposing the 
maiden’s father is providing “40 and a cow, the priest requires 
at least a #4 or #5 fee before consenting to perform the 
ceremony. Thus marriages constitute a fine harvest for the 
priest, and if he has many marriages in his parish they prove 
one of his chief sources of income. 

After these preliminary settlements, there follows now the 
most curious part of these Irish marriage customs. The intending 
bndegroom never himself proposes either to the young woman 
or her parents. Everything is done with the utmost secrecy. 
In order to ensure this condition, he starts off at midnight to 
his intended’s abode—most probably in some neighbouring 
village—accompanied by a friend and a bottle of whisky, As 
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they approach the house, or cabin, they are much daunted if 
they hear the barks of a dog, fearing that some of the other 
villagers may be aroused and so catch them on so significant 
a prowl. When the cabin, after much trepidation and caution, 
is arrived at, the friend first knocks at the door; from within 
he is questioned as to his identity and his business. The 
obliging friend answers “he wants a wife.” “Who is she 
for?” shouts the father from the recesses of his bedroom and 
his blankets. On the needful information being supplied, the 
matter is discussed fn sifu by the parents while their visitors 
stand waiting outside in the cooling influence of a February or 
March night. Ii, after consulting, the parents do not approve 
they will say, perhaps, that “the little girl is too young to 
let her go this year,” or that it is too late to be disturbed. 
On the other hand, if the father and mother are satisfied, the 
former rises and opens the door of the cabin and welcomes 
his guests; this is regarded as a good omen of acceptance, 
and the suitor who, though not actually at his friend's elbow, 
is mot far distant, now comes to the front. Immediately a hig 
peat-fire is put down, that is, stacked on the hearth-stone, and 
the father sits on one side of the blaze and his good dame on 
the other, There is much shaking of hands and a good deal 
of blessing; and then the bottle of whisky is produced as an 
opening to the first act of the drama. 

The chief idea of the young men is now to humour the 
parents-so as to extract as much fortune as possible. As soon 
as the whisky is finished and their spirits elevated they set 
seriously to business, and several hours perhaps elapse before 
the matter is finally settled. At this point, for the first time, 
the girl makes her appearance, and though her fate is there 
and then in the balance it is usual for her to say nothing; nor 
is she so much as asked whether she will accept her suitor of 
not! The writer knows a case (typical of many) where the girl 
refused on such an occasion to marry the man, and left in 


1M. M., aged 28, peasant proprietor from County Roscommon, now in 
London, states that he has been “best man” at five weddings, af none 
of which had the bride and bridegroom met before the matter was 
conctluded.—En., 
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disgust, but only to be dragged back to be thrashed first by her 
father, then by her mother, and finally by her brother, After this 
appeal to her sweet reasonableness, she resigned herself to her fate. 

The night following the completion of the compact, all the 
relations on both sides are invited to a supper party. This 
meal consists usually of bacon, which has been stewed in a 
pot with cabbage ; after this ceremonial food is thus cooked, 
it is served in a large dish, the potatoes being spread in the 
middle of a bare table. Plates, it must be known, are not 
sufficiently mumerous to allow a separate one to every guest; 
three or four guests, therefore, cat from one and the same 
plate, on which the meat sis torn, tiger-like, to pieces, and 
pulled in all Girections by the forks: hence the name of 
“eating the tiger.” 

Drink is not scarce. The whisky is mixed, not with wate 
but with wine-coloured ginger-beer, not for economy’s sake, but 
as suggesting unmixed liquor. 

The feast being so far finished, the father stands mm the centre 
of the company and counts out half of the marriage portion, 
and hands it to the bridegroom-elect. 

A year afterwards, should a child be born, the remainder of 
the dower ts paid and the cow also presented. But should the 
marriage prove childless, this second half is seldom forthcoming. 
The rest of the family, if the bridegroom be the eldest son, 
generally has a vested interest in the holding, and the custom 
is also to use a portion of this marriage “dot™ for the mar 
riage dower of some future sister. 

Only a day or two intervenes between this festive betrothal 
and the marriage ceremony. This is characteristically made the 
occasion of a second lavish entertainment. All the friends and 
acquaintances assemble additionally at the home of the bride's 
parents, and the bridegroom and other guests are served with 
refreshments, consisting of tea, large slices of bread and butter, 
cake, and whisky, Then a long cavalcade of cars, carts, and 
horses starts for the chapel, the bride and bridesmaid sitting 
one side of their car, and the bridegroom and best man on 
the other side. Before the performance of the rite, both bride 
and bridegroom make their confession to the priest. 
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It is the custom for the bridegroom to give the bride a 
purse containing gold, silver, and copper, for immediate neces- 
saries, and this is presented to the bride by the priest 
immediately after the ceremony. 

The newly-married couple are then mounted on a car side 
by side; next follows what is called the “dragging home.” 
The bride and bridegroom start away first, preceded by the 
mounted guests and followed by the cars of the other guests, 
whose object is to outrace each other. The pace is terrific, 
and collisions are obviously numerous, and the horse that 
distinguishes itself that day goes up in value. 

The horsemen who have raced, ahead to the bridegroom's 
house compete for a bottle of whisky as the prize. 

As the wedding party passes through any village on the route 
there rises a blaze of lighted sheaves of straw, each householder 
holding up such a torch in honour of the newly married pair. 

All this time, however, the mother of the bridegroom has 
remained at home in order to bake the oaten cake, which 
she breaks finally on the head of the bride as the young 
woman passes the doorway of her future home. She pours 
also a bottle of holy water over her. 

We may note here that it is not the custom of the mother 
of the bride to attend at the church or at the bridegroom's 

At this first home-coming the entrance is always by the back 
door of the cabin, it being deemed unlucky to go in at the 
front, through which the dead are always carried out. 

Irish celebrations are never lacking in some startling and 
humorous incident ; indeed, something of a shindy is necessary 
to complete any good business, so that a certain amount of 
healthy row is inevitable, Once, it is said, a guest who 
arrived at the last minute at the wedding feast asked “Who 
is that fellow over there?” On being told that he was the 
best man he rushed up to the person indicated and struck 
him between the eyes, simultaneously remarking: “Youre a 
liar; you're not the best man!” 

The wedding evening is spent in dancing and singing those 
ancient songs which nowadays learned collectors are $0 anxious 

F 
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to write down in the oldest and most classical dialect of the 
Celtic tongue. 

The front door of the cabin is taken from its hinges and 
placed on the concrete floor, for the best jig and reel dancers 
to give an exhibition of their skill. This jollity is kept up 
till the early hours of the morning. 

Rarely do these marriages turn out unsatisfactorily. It is 
almost an unheard-of thing for a husband to illtreat his wife, 
as is unfortunately the case so often amongst the humbler 
classes elsewhere. There is no nation in which we believe the 
family ties can be closer, The first thought of those who 
emigrate to America is to remit money to the old folk in the 
cabin at home; and as soon as the emigrants have assured 
comfort, they will also send home passage-money to pay for 
the emigration of younger brothers and sisters. 

In these days of advanced civilisation, it is difficult for 
strangers to understand the quaint ways of a peasantry so 
close in proximity and yet so distant in thought from them- 
selves. There is, however, much to admire in the character of 
these simpler folk, if only for their high standard of morality 
and their wedded faithfulness to each other, 


T. P.. UU. Boag. 





Buriat or AmMpuraren Lips. 
(Cf. Folk-Lore, xi. p. 346.) 
THE accompanying note from one of my pupils describes 
occurrences which have come to his knowledge in his own 
neighbourhood in Ireland. 
J. L. Myres. 

i, Andrew Bohan, living in Glenmacnass, County Wicklow, 
received an injury to his leg which resulted in subsequent 
amputation at the knee. The doctors who performed the 
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operation were desirous of sending the leg to the medical 
school at Trinity College, Dublin, but Bohan’s fnends, hearing 
of their intention, broke into the house of Dr. Garland at 
Laragh, County Wicklow, and carried away the leg, burying it 
at once in the churchyard at Glendalough. 

ii. John Porter, of Woodbank, Roundwood, County Wicklow, 
in 1896 injured his arm in a threshing-machine so seriously 
that amputation was necessary just below the shoulder, suc- 
cessfully carried out by Drs. Garland and Taylor at Rathdrum. 
His relatives then wrote a letter to his employer, asking him 
to lend them a market-cart in which to convey the arm to the 
burial-ground at Glendalough, to be interred in the family 
grave there. 

W. R. C. Barton. 


OBjEcTION TO PORTRAITURE. 


THe photographs reproduced in Plate I, were taken by myself 
at St. Cergues-sur-Nyon, in the Canton of Vaud, where I accom- 
panied Miss L. E. Broadwood in August, 1903. They exemplify 
the objection to being photographed without permission, which 
was shown by the inhabitants. The boy standing on the ground 
in the upper photograph was holding a log of wood when he 
first caught sight of me, and quickly dropped it to pick up the 
sticks which he is seen holding cross-wise in front of him. The 
boy on the load of wood looks as if he were making “the horns” 

with his fingers, but I do not think he noticed me at all In 
the lower photograph two children are hiding their faces, 
another is turning his back, and another, apparently, crossing his 
fingers before his face. The grown-up people showed the same 
objection, and usually retreated quickly out ‘of reach of the 
camera, unless I had first asked permission to include them in 
the photograph; in which case they would pose with alacrity. 1 
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never met with this objection in any of the larger Swiss towns, 
nor in the Canton Glarus, where I took a good many photographs. . 
BARBARA Cra'sTER. 


Buitpine Customs. 
(Vol. xii. p. 104.) 


In Davos Platz, Switzerland, and its neighbourhood, when the 
roof of any house is completed, a small fir-tree is tied-to the 
top of a scaffolding pole and “an entertainment,” as my informant 
expressed it, “with wine,” is given to all employés, and a present, 
consisting of a large silk handkerchief, is given to the head 
man, a smaller one to the second man, and cotton ones, 
varying in size and quality, given to everyone elsé, even to 
the smallest boy. I enclose a photograph of a halfbuilt house 
thus decorated (Plate IT.). 
Hersert RK. H. Sovrtam, F.S.A. 
The custom of decorating the roof of a newly-built house 
with a small fir-tree was in full swing at Dresden when I was 
there in 1890, but there the ceremony always took place as 
soon as the ridge-pole was up, before the roof was covered in. 
The workmen also had a feast of some sort, but I do not 
know about presents. 
Banpana Cra'srer. 


Some Formek Customs oF THE Rovat Parisn oF CRATHIE, 
SCOTLAND. 


I aM acquainted with some of the older inhabitants of Crathie, 
and have from time to time gleaned from them little portions 
of unwritten records of a past age. Many changes have come 
about within the recollection of my friends, pethaps accelerated 
by the residence of royalty in the parish, a factor which has 
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OBJECTION TO PORTRAITURE: CANTON DE VAUD 
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formed a new centre of crystallization to the people of Upper 
Deeside. 

Fifty years ago the Braemar Highlanders made the circuit of 
their fields with lighted torches at Hallowe'en to ensure their 
fertility in the coming year. At that date the custom was as 
follows: Every member of the family (in those days households 
were larger than they are now) was provided with a bundle of 
fir “can'les" with which to go the round. The father and 
mother stood at the hearth and lit the splints in the peat fire, 
which they passed to the children and servants, who trooped 
out one after the other, and proceeded to tread the bounds of 
_ their little property, going slowly round at equal distances apart, 
and invariably with the sun. To go “withershins” seems to 
have been reserved for cursing and excommunication. When 
the fields had thus been circumambulated the remaining spills 
were thrown together in a heap and allowed to burn out, The 
chant used as they marched I have been unable to recover. 
In this way the “faulds"” were purged of evil spirits. 

A curious “freit,” which was duly performed by the mother 
of one of my informants at the birth of every animal, was to 
place a burning peat between the door of the stable or cow- 
house and the young animal and mother, and to leave it there 
to smoulder. 

The funeral customs of the people have completely changed 
within the period umder consideration. There are no more 
burials of unbaptised children after sundown. Infants whether 
christened or not are now accorded an honourable interment. 
The English method of reading a service at the grave (in 
addition to the Scotch practice of performing that rite in the 
house of the departed) is rapidly coming into use. The long 
procession over the hills, in which the corpse Was borne on 
“spokes” (a bier) by relays of men, has given place to the 








modern hearse, with its following of solemn friends in mourning. — 


The unseemly habit of partaking to excess in Strong drink has aPisaty 


likewise departed, leaving none to mourn its loss. When our 
grandfathers were young it was nothing to see quite a number, 
of intoxicated men assisting at a funeral, and many tales are 
current about unseemly behaviour, quarrels, and pathetic mistakes 
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occasioned by too free indulgence in ardent spirits. It is 
particularly insisted on as having happened m more than one 
sarish that the cortége set out to the churchyard without the 
Sioeaies’ in their custody. 

One of my friends lately spoke of attending a burial in a 
cold spring-time—“ just such another as this"—when they were 
met by pelts of hail every now and again in the long journey 
from Crathie through the mountains to Tomintoul. He met 
the company at a crossroad, and, standing aside to let them 
pass, he saw the nearest relative of the dead person going mm 
front leading the burial party by means of a rope attached to 
the coffin. Walking alongside the coffin was the master of the 
ceremony, who, with a great silver watch in his hand, called 
out every five minutes or so for “other four” to assume the 
spokes, Then four new bearers came forward, but the leading 
man's position could be taken only by the nearest relatives “ of 
the corpse.” 





A, Macponatp, M.A, 
Durris Public School, 
by Aberdeen. 


SOME West Arrican CusToms. 

(From Zhe Creofe Hoy, a monthly magazine published at 68 
Westmoreland Street, Freetown, Sierra Leone, The rationalizing 
explanations of the “civilized” African writer seem sufficiently 
curious to be retained.—Ep.) 


A Useful Precaution with Baby, 
A child should never be taken outside its cradle until, in 
the case of a boy viz, and in that of a girl seven, days alter 


birth, when they are to be ceremoniously taken out with great 
Tejoicings and feastings. 


The explanation of this custom will show that its observance 
is most essential, as the children are blind—that is to say, 
they cannot exercise their visionary powers for some time after 
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birth. During such time, a sudden contact with the powerful 
rays of the tropical sun may prove fatal to the eyesight, hence 
the above custom to prevent such a ity. 

Measuring Time in West Africa. 

Should a cock crow in the early part of the night, before 
the usual hours, it is to be instantly killed and publicly feasted 
on at the crossing of two roads, The explanation of this 
custom is ag follows: There are no chronometers in a West 
African community (purely so), and time is measured in the 
day by the sun and in the night by the crowing of the cock. 
Important arrangements between parties are fixed for the first, 
second, or third crowing of the cock; hence the above to 
prevent the community being misled by an eccentric cock. 
Should a hen happen to crow at all, the unnatural action is 
immediately checked by applying the above custom, 


, Lhe Dangers of Whistling. 

Whistling is strictly forbidden in a dwelling, and a boy who 
persisted in the habit should be punished. 

In civilised communities this habit is regarded as an example 
of rudeness, but with the West African it goes further. It 
invites snakes and other reptiles, and the woodland nature of 
the West African homes makes it easy for the approach of 
these unfriendly and unwelcome visitors; hence the custom. 


An Anxious Time. 
4 woman during pregnancy should not go out in the night 
without a knife or some other weapon of defence. 
This is to prevent fright, which causes abortion or some 
other trouble. The woman, knowing that she is armed, would 
not easily be frightened. 


A Question of Nerves. | ib, 
On seeing a flash of lightning, one should hiss or do some- 
thing of the like. 
This is to strengthen the nerves against thunderclap, which 
ié often disastrous to weak nerves. 
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Ffonouring the Dead. 

In a family, as well as at a national feast, portions are set 
aside in memory of the dead in a comer of the house, or in 
a public place, according to the nature of the feast, 

West African feasts are intended to heal family breaches and 
awaken mutual sympathy, or to arouse patriotic real and create 
National fire; and, as everyone is willing to honour the dead 
and to forego everything and all grievance for their sakes, the 
feasts are dedicated to their memory. To prevent the occasion 
being too ephemeral, portions are set aside for them for days 
together, and the belief that they do come to eat it makes the 
most greedy refrain from touching them. 


fo Kemember the Children. 

Over the corpse of a parent the younger children are 
generally passed three times, 

This 15 to warn members of the family against taking undue 
advantage of the children of the deceased. Three and seven 
are to most West Africans what the latter number is to the 
Hebrews. Apiose. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BREAKING THE Bovcsa in THE Grove or Diana. 


There was a tree in the grove of Diana at Aricia from which 
it was not permitted to break a bough. A fugitive slave, if 
anxious to get the post of priest of Diana, would break a 
bough, after which he had to fight the priest then In office; 
if he slew the priest he obtained his situation. Various 
explanations of this strange custom have been offered, but I 
am not aware that it has any classical parallel, especially so 
far as the breaking of the bough is concerned. Perhaps it has 
not been observed that, so far, we seem to have a parallel in 
our own folk-lore. In the ballad of 7am £22, communicated 
by Robert Burns to /odnson'’s Musewm, Carterhaugh Wood is 
haunted by an enigmatic being named Tam Lin. Janet, being 
wamed of this, and forbidden to go to Carterhaugh, naturally 
hurries thither “as fast as she can hie.” Her motive being to 
challenge Tam Lin, she plucks two roses. The being appears, 
saying : 

“Why pa’s thon the rose, Janet, 
And why breats thom the wand, 
Or why thou to Carterhaugh, 
Withoutten my command?" 

Tam Lin claims rights over Carterhaugh, so does Janet— 
all's well that ends well—Janet rescues Tam Lin from Fairy- 
land, and they marry. 


go Correspondence. 


In Fowng Akin (Motherwell's MS. p. 554) Lady Margaret 
goes to a wood, and plucks two nuts. Young Akin appears, 
“QO why pu’ ye the not, the not, 

O why drady pe fhe tree, 
IT am the forester o this wood, 
We should speir leave at me.” 


In the ballad of Afpade Lan, an enigmatic bemg “wha ne'er 
got christendame,” the same incident occurs, also in Zhe Atmg's 
Dechter, Lady Jean, where the heroine “pu's the nut and bows 
the tree.” The end is tragic. (Can the appearance of Hades, 
when Persephone plucks the first narcissus that ever bloomed, 
be a case in poimt?) 

In the ballads, the breaking of the bough is an assertion of 
a claim to property in the wood, and a challenge to the being 
who dwells there. Possibly these facts corroborate the opinion 
proposed by me in JAfagir and Aeligion, that the breaking of 
the bough of the tree in the Arician grove was no more than 
a challenge to the priest to defend the tree, and his own 
possession of the priesthood. The priest of Diana, in fact, 
might very well say to any one who broke the branch : 

“© why bmke ye the bough, the bough, 
© why brake ye the tree, 
I bold the priesthood of this grove, 
Ye mauna lichtl me!” 


Then they fight. This explanation of the bough-breaking is 
simple and natural. Perhaps other cases in folklore may 
occur to the memory of some students, 

After writing the above, my eye fell on a passage 
(pp. 465, 466), in Major Leonard's “'The Lower Niger and its 
Tribes“ (Macmillan & Co., 1906). I have elsewhere suggested 
that the Arician tree had been a sanctuary tree, and Major 
Leonard mentions among “sacred places of refuge” the Bu 
Jpn, “a small but sacred bush... . 4 swig or branch broken 
af, no matter how small, immediately secures the hoped-for 
freedom, and invests the culprits or mimaways with the inviolate 
halo of divine tabu.” 
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If the Anician tree had once been a sanctuary tree, a refuge 
of fugitive slaves, in historic times only one fugitive could find 
refuge there at any given moment. Any other fugitive who 
broke a branch of the tree had to fight the man in possession. 
The bough-breaking may originally, as in Nigeria, have ensured 
protection, but, in historical times, as only one man could be 
protected, the breaking of the bough was a claim to protection, 
and a challenge to the actual holder. 

A. Lane. 


THe Native Tries of SourTu-East AUSTRALIA. 


I find it necessary to make some comments on Mr. Andrew 
Lang's “ Notes in reply to Mr. Howitt and Mr. Jevons” (Ao/é- 
Lore, vol. xvii. p. 288). Mr. Lang expresses his sincere regret 
for having misunderstood and misrepresented me. He does this 
by quoting a passage from my work (JVattoe Tribes of South-East 
Australia, p. 500), and explains how he misunderstood my mean- 
ing. I regret that Mr. Lang has not explained also that the 
passage he gives is only a fragment of his quotation at p. 197 
of his Seeref of the Totem, which he there terms “a passage 
from Mr. Howitt.” 

It is to the whole of that quotation, to the inferences which he 
draws therefrom, and the adverse argument based thereon, that I 
take exception, 

The quotation, the “passage” in question, consists of four 
selected extracts from my summary of the evidence on which 
I based my theory of the Tribal All-Father. It is only a portion 
of these extracts which Mr, Lang now quotes, and, apparently, 
relies upon for his excuse. The four extracts Mr. Lang arranged 
as follows (Secre# of the Totem, pp. 197-8). The first extract 
is taken from the thirteenth line of my summary, omitting the 
commencement of the sentence; the second extract is from the 
nineteenth line, but only takes part of the sentence; the third 
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extract is from the sixth line, omitting an important introduction, 
and is interpolated between the first part of the sentence from line 
nineteen, and the remainder of my summary. 

It is the termination of the summary which Mr. Lang now 
quotes, A large part of the summary was altogether disregarded, 
with the result that Mr. Lang had, in the garbled © passage,” 
apparently, a statement from me, which justified him in saying 
(#oh-Lore, vol. xvi. Pp, 223) “we are here on the ground of 
facts carefully recorded, though strangely overlooked by Mr. 
Howitt. . .," as well as similar charges elsewhere. 

Since I communicated my criticism of Mr. Lang's statements 
(folk-ore, vol. xvii. p. 174), there has been some correspond- 
ence in the Aftenaewe and the Academy, in which he speaks 
of this matter, at issue between us, as an “unconscious mis- 
representation,” and an “inadvertent misrepresentation,” 

Apparently, a5 an explanation, Mr. Lang quotes the following 
passage from his Secref of the Totem (pp. ix., x.): “Since critics of 
my ‘Social Ongins’ often missed my meaning, I am forced to 
suppose that I may, in like manner, have misconstrued some 
of the opinions of others, which, as I understand them, I 
was obliged to contest. I have done my best to understand, 
and shall deeply regret any failure of interpretation on my own 
part." 

Tt may be felt hard to understand how Mr. Lang could 
“unconsciously” or “inadvertently” select four separate extracts 
from my summary, and so rearrange them, in a new Sense, a5 to 
place me in error, 

But we may accept this explanation, difficult though it may 
seem, if we add a further quotation from the Svereé of the Totem 
(p. x.), where Mr. Lang says: “In this book I have been able 
to use the copious material of Mr. Howitt and Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen in their two recent works. It seems arrogant to 
differ from some of the speculative opinions of these dis- 
tinguished observers, but ‘we must go where the fogos leads 
us.” 

If this be a real explanation of Mr. Lang’s mental condition 
when he made selections from my summary and called them a 
“passage from Mr. Howitt,” it would evidently be to his 
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advantage not to allow the /eges to lead him in future, lest he 
may find that he has again done an injustice to some observer 
“unconsciously” or “inadvertently.” 
so far as I am concerned, this matter may now drop, leaving 
the readers of Fo/é-Lore to form their own opinions. 
A. W. Howitt. 


Mr. Howitt cannot but be aware, I think, that I have publicly, 
in several places, disclaimed all “inferences” and “arguments” 
based on my misapprehension of his “passage.” My mis- 
apprehension was removed when he explained his meaning, 
which I could not find in his “passage” and can now only 
discover by reliance on his explanation. 

li the Editor of Fo/&Zere thinks it desirable, I will cite 
his whole “passage” textually, and add a comment ortwo. If 
T rightly understand Mr, Howitt to throw doubt on my honesty, 
I regret it—for his sake. 

A. LANG. 


[This correspondence must now close.—Ep.] 


FoLk-Tate Wanrten. 


I am translating Tie Birth of Tragedy, a book written by 
the German philosopher Nietzsche. In it occurs the following 
passage : 

“Only in so far as the genius in the act of artistic production 
coalesces with the primordial artist of the world, does he get 
a glimpse of the eternal essence of art; for in this state he is 
in a marvellous manner like the weird picture in the fairy-tale, 
which can at will turn its eyes and behold itself; he is 
now simultaneously subject and object, poet, actor, and 
Spectator.” 

Can any of your readers or correspondents advise me what 
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fairy-tale Nietzsche alludes to? 1 have been reading hundreds 
of Marchen, but cannot find what I am searching for. Is “das 
Bild des Mihrchens, das die Augen drehn und sich selber 
anschaun kann” a character in some oriental or Celtic tale? 


I should be greatly obliged for any information bearing on this 
CUrLOUS passage. 





W. A. HavssmMann. 
ro44 N. Gratz Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


REVIEWS. 


— re 


L'AnNée Soctovocigve, publiée sous la direction de EMite 
DurekHeEem, Professeur de Sociologie 4 l'Université de Bor- 
deaux. Neuvieme Anndée (1904-1905). Paris, Félix Alcan, 
rgo6. 


L’Année Soctologigue keeps up its reputation. Its contents this 
year aré in no way inferior to any of its predecessors. An 
interesting Affmorre, which does not concern us here, by Mr. A. 
Meillet, on the social and other influences which operate to 
produce a change of meaning in words, is succeeded by an 
elaborate study by M. Mauss, assisted by M. H. Beuchat, on the 
periodical variations according to season in the social organiza- 
tion of the Eskimo, 

Having carefully defined the extent of territory inhabited by 
the Eskimo the writer enquires how they are organized, and 
decides that the basis of the organization is not the tribe but 
the settlement. This is defined as a group of families collected 
together and united by special bonds, occupying a habitat over 
which they are distributed unequally at different periods of the 
year, but which habitat constitutes their domain. The settle 
ment, in @ material sense, consists of the whole of the winter- 
houses, the places of the summer-tents, and the hunting-grounds, 
whether on land or water, which belong to a determinate number 
of individuals, as well as the network of paths, canals, and ports 
which these individuals use, and where they constantly meet. 
All these form a whole, which has its unity, and all the dis 
tinctive characters by which a limited social group is recognized. 
It has a fixed name, borne by all the members and by them 


only, The district embraced in the settlement as thus defined 
has definite frontiers, within which its members hunt, fish, and 
catry on their daily life. Moreover, the settlement has a 
linguistic and a moral and religious unity, founded on the 
taboo of the names of the dead and the belief in reincarnation 
of the departed members in the children subsequently born. 

In summer the people live in tents, one family in the strictest 
sense—a man and his wife or wives with thei children, own or 
adopted, and exceptionally an aged parent, or a widow who, 
for want of natural protectors, has been admitted to live with 
them—and mo more occupying each tent. In winter, on the 
other hand, they live in houses of a larger description clustered 
closely together about a Aaskim, of which more presently, These 
houses take different forms in Greenland, in Hudson's Bay 
Territory, on the Mackenzie, and in Alaska. [But they are all 
alike in providing accommodation for a number of families who 
live together, each in a special compartment, with sleeping bench, 
lamp, and so forth, thus retaining a certain amount of recognized 
unity amid the larger and more communal life of the winter. 
The fas/im is a much larger house with one common lamp, 
but without separate compartments or sleeping benches. There 
the men sleep, apart from the women and children; and there 
at other times the social life of the community is lived. 

Thus the distinctive characteristic of the community is the 
expansion and scattering of the individuals and the families in 
summer, and their concentration in winter. This rhythm of 
concentration and dispersion, as M. Mauss calls it, synchronizes, 
it is true, with that of the external life from which the population 
has to provide the means of its own continued existence, and, 
to a certain extent, is necessitated by the industrial occupations 
of the settlement, and by the direct effect on the human organism 
of the changes of temperature. Anything, however, which brings 
the population together, such as the capture, dismemberment, and 
consumption of a whale, causes the communal life of the winter 
settlement to be resumed for the time being, even in summer. 
This communal or collective life is the remarkable feature of 
the winter settlement, and none of the external conditions, nor 
all of them together can, as M. Mauss contends, explain it. 
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The winter-house, unlike the tent, belongs to no one family: 
it is the property equally of all who inhabit it; it is built and 
repaired by their common efforts. The game, which in summer 
is appropriated by the head of the family for his own use and 
that of his dependents, in winter is shared in common by all 
the housefhates. The special economy of the family has dis- 
appeared. Although, as we have seen, the family is not wholly 
erased, still, for many purposes other than merely economical, 
it has become merged in the larger household. All housemates 
are looked upon as being in some way related. Indeed, the 
word Avwsemates has been used by English writers to translate 
words which seem more accurately to mean Aewse-Ain. Marriage 
is forbidden between housemates. The patriarchal rule of the 
family gives place to the headship of a man, one of the house- 
mates, who is recommended by his personal characteristics rather 
than by right of birth. He is usually an old man, a good hunter, 
a mich man, or an angaftot (wizard). His powers are not very 
extensive. He receives strangers, distributes places or parts, 
composes internal differences, but little more. 

But beyond the circle of the housemates is that of the p/ace- 
fellows, in the original a special word which M. Mauss thinks 
is evidence of the existence of very close moral bonds between 
ce individuals thus described. In the Hudson’s Bay fiord of 

wmagssalik the whole population of each settlement is comprised 
in one : lone house. Whether or not this, as M. Mauss thinks, 
may be held to prove the closeness of the relation between the 
winter-house and the tie which binds together the various families 
associated in the settlement, it seems certain that the inhabitants 
of the different houses in a settlement were originally closely 
bound to one another and to the kashim, The settlement is 
not a simple agglomeration of houses, an exclusively berritorial 
and political unity: it is a domestic unity. A family atmosphere 
pervades it. The members are united by a bond of real affection, 
entirely analogous to that which in other societies binds together 
the different families of a clan. All observers have been struck 
with this, and have expanded on the gentleness, the intimacy, 
the general gaiety which reigns in an Eskimo settlement A 
sort of affectionate kindness is diffused over all. Crime is 

G 
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relatively rare, Theft is almost unknown, though it must be 
said that the opportunities for theft are equally absent. Adultery 
(in the Eskimo sense of the word) is likewise unknown. More- 
over, a5 within a clan, there is no blood-feud, even when 
homicide is committed. Persons whose violence renders them 
dangerous are regarded as lunatics, and if they are put to death 
it is because they are lunatics. The only internal sanction of 
the rule of the community (in Greenland, at least) is the famous 
song-duel, in which two opponents, dancing to the drum, alter- 
nately sing staves ridiculing one another. The judgement of the 
audience is the sole punishment of him who is deemed to be 
conquered by the other's wit and fertility of invention. As 
regards other settlements, however, the duty of vengeance seems 
to fall upon all the placefellows, and lengthy blood-feuds are 
often the consequence of a death. Evil magic is of course con- 
demned and punished, even by death. But (at least among the 
Central Eskimo) violations of a taboo, which may be of 
serious comsequence in the belief of the people to the 
fortune and even the existence of the community, are held to 
be sufficiently atoned for by open confession. Obstinately to 
maintain one’s innocence when accused by the angakok of sach 
an offence, on the other hand, it may be added, intensifies the 
Original transgression and can only be atoned for by death. 
The practice of exchanging wives, which occurs on certain 
occasions durnng the winter season, is another evidence of the 
close bond between members of the same settlement. Exchange 
of wives for a limited time between relations or intimate friends 
is not confined to the winter. It is often one of the incidents 
of a special bond of fellowship which, as in Alaska, may bind 
men even of different settlements together. The distinctively 
winter practice is different from this; but the other practice 
just mentioned, by virtue of which the men who enter into it, 
if not already relatives, are regarded as brothers by adoption, 
does seem to indicate that sexual communism is connected 
with a belief in kinship. The winter practice is part of the 
rites performed in the kashim. During the winter a number 
of ceremonies take place. The angatut, ot wizards, hold 
frequent sessions to conjure game, to remove taboos, to heal 
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sickness. The feast of the dead is celebrated; the solstice is 
solemnly observed. In fact, the whole winter life is lived, 
it may be said, in a state of religious exaltation, in which every 
member of the community takes part. The place of assembly 
is the kashim ; and there individuals are arranged not by families 
(as in the houses), nor by houses, but according to ther more 
or less vague social functions. The smaller social units of 
summer seem completely merged in the larger unit of the 
settlement, which attains its full presentation in the kashim and 
in the various rites expressing the collective life of the com- 
munity and shared in by every member. 

Thus the settlement exhibits almost every feature of clan-life, 
as Clan-hie is known to us among peoples possessing the most 
highly organized clans. (Some of its features, I may observe, 
are either not to be found in clan-life or are here found in a 
more intense or developed form.) The only characteristic of 
clan-life wanting is that of exogamy. Even this is not uniformly 
wanting; and where it is so marriage is forbidden between 
housemates—a recognition of an inner circle of relationship 
within that of the settlement. 

such, if I understand it rightly, is M. Mauss’ summary of 
the difference between the summer and winter organizations 
of the Eskimo, Anybody who has experienced the difficulty 
of summarizing the customs of a widely-extended group of 
peoples varying in all sorts of details, though agreeing in the 
main lines of their organization, will understand how many 
questions have to be determined in the course of an attempt 
to present a general statement, and will make allowance for 
difference of judgement as to the effect and importance of 
differing details, We are accustomed, and rightly so, to 
attribute to the French intellect a lucidity of which we, on this 
side of the Channel, often stand in need. M. Mauss’ pre- 
sentation of Eskimo social characteristics does not lack lucidity. 
But it is not easy to summarize what is already itself a summary ; 
and I can hardly hope that I have reproduced all his points 
as they deserve to be reproduced. 

In the main his account is doubtless correct. I am not quite 
sure, however, whether he has not somewhat overstated the 
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obliteration, in the winter organization, of the biood-bond in 
the narrower sense of that term. 4 priori it would appear 
hardly likely that the inner degrees of blood-relationship could 
be wholly overlooked in winter, seeing that the organization of — 
summer is so intimately connected with them, and that if 
their existence were in effect suspended during the winter the 

sciousness must remain, and must affect that suspension, 
SGC TkE Endoh a ew weeks, bu wabnite ok the ae 
would be resumed in full force. And what do we find in fact? 
The duty of blood-revenge may fall upon the entire settlement: 
it falls however primarily upon the immediate kin. About this 
the writers to whom we are mdebted for our knowledge of the 
Eskimo do not intimate a doubt. The winter-house is not 
eccupied indiscriminately by those who have a nght mit. Each 
family, a5 M. Mauss himself says, occupies a bench or a distinct 
part of the structure. Family life is, therefore, to some extent, 
preserved throughout the winter, and is not wholly merged in 
the community: The occupants of a winter-house too are often 
found to be relatives—father, mother, and young children on 
one bench, son-in-law and daughter, with their young children 
on the next, a son with his wife and children on the next, and 
so on, This helps us to understand why marriage with house- 
mates is usually prohibited. It is noteworthy, moreover, that 
while some kind of relationship seems to be recognized between 
members of the settlement, it is not such as ordinarily to preclude 
marriage. Such relationship is a looser bond, therefore, than 
that between housemates. Marriage between blood-relatives, 
so far forth as the Eskimo recognize blood-kinship, is ceriainly 
prohibited in summer; nor can we infer that it is permitted in 
winter. It is accordingly clear that the social organization of 
summer is, after all, the permanent organization, never Inst, 
and only in abeyance during the winter so far as regards some 
of its less important functions. 

For these and other reasons I think that M. Mauss has stated 
the change of social organization between summer and winter 
more emphatically than the facts warrant. It is possible that 
the present stage of Eskimo society has evolved out of one 
im which the people lived a purely collective life in the winter 
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and paired afresh every spring, like birds, Some considerations 
pointing to such an evolution can certainly be adduced. But 
M. Mauss has left this speculation untouched ; his subject is the 
present organization. As to this, even if my criticism of his 
presentation hold good, he has performed a much-needed service 
in drawing attention to the remarkable alternation of organization. 
It corresponds to the alternation observed im several North 
American tribes, notably the Kwakiutl and the Hupa. Socul 
life passes, as he says, through a sort of regular rhythm. It is 
not equable, but has at one season a moment of apogee and 
atanothera moment of hypogee. This sort of rhythm of dispersion 
and concentration, of individual life and collective life, is found 
among other peoples, and perhaps may be a widely general law, 
To what extent it answers to such a description is not to be 
enquired here. Wherever it may be found it is clear that its 
extreme manifestations can only occur where the climate, like 
that of the Arctic littoral inhabited by the Eskimo, favours them, 
and where the population has not yet wholly emerged from the 
condition of savagery. 

At all events, M. Mauss concludes, the Eskimo present us with 
a striking verification of the sociological hypothesis that social 
fife under all its forms, moral, religious, juridical or whatever 
they may be, is the function of its material substratum and 
varies with this substratum, that is to say, with the mass, the 
density, the form and the composition of the human groups 
of which it is composed. Partial illustrations of the truth of 
this hypothesis have been produced before, in the evolution 
of the penal law and of other branches of jurisprudence, and 
the change of religious beliefs with changing circumstances 
and the growth of civilization. But these may not have been 
wholly due to morphological changes; they may have been 
accompanied or preceded by others which have escaped research. 
Among the Eskimo societies, on the other hand, we see that 
at the precise moment when the form of the group changes, 
religion, law and morals undergo a parallel transformation. The 
experience is crucial, and the result of this enquiry is that hence- 
forth at least one sociological proposition has been relatively 
demonstrated. 
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Many of the critical reviews in the remainder of the volume 
ate distinguished by excellence. Among those particularly 
interesting to readers of Folt-Lore may be mentioned one by 
M. Mauss on the two recent works—that by Merker and that 
by Hollis—on the Masai, and one by Prof. Durkheim on Dr. 
Howitt'’s Watrre Trifes of South-East Ausirasia, 


E. Stpwevy HARTLAND. 


THe Topas. By W. H. R. Rivers, Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. r906. Price 
21s. Dec 

Iw this account of the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in Southem 

India Dr. Rivers has given us not only an elaborate description 

of a singularly interesting people, but has supplied a model of 

anthropological investigation on truly scientific lines. When it 
is remembered that his visit to their country occupied only five 
months, and that being ignorant of ther language he was 
dependent upon the services of interpreters, the amount and 
accuracy of the information which he has collected testify to the 
energy and tactfulness with which his enquiries were conducted, 

He fully admits that in many directions his information is still 

incomplete. In fact, the impression which his book leaves upon 

me is that, as in the case of all anthropological investigations in 

India, and for that matter among all savage and semi-savage 

races, the Toda reserves a forbidden chamber in his brain, in 

which the secrets of his beliefs and cults are still jealously guarded. 

Unless this fact be admitted, many of the facts recorded in this 

monograph are still to a large extent unintelligible. Whether the 

veil which shrouds the tribal mysteries will ever be raised it is 
impossible to say. But with the experience which Dr, Rivers has 
already gained no one at present is likely to be able to push the 
investigation a step further, and in the interests of ethnological 
research it is to be hoped that he may be given the opportunity 
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of revisiting his Toda friends, of acquiring a working knowledge 
of their language, and of exploring still further the beliefs and 
usages of this mysterious people. 

T can only touch here upon a few salient features of interest in 
a book which must he on the shelves of all working anthrop- 
ologists. 

First, as to the origin of the Todas. Differences of cults and 
rites within the tribe itself seem to indicate that they reached 
their present settlement on the Nilgini plateau by at least two 
successive migrations. Many lines of evidence tend to show 
that their original home was on the west coast in Malabar, and 
the process of development of their beliefs, mtual, and institutions 
Suggests that they must have remained im a state of comparative 
isolation from their neighbours for a considerable period of time. 
How far they may be connected with the people who erected the 
remarkable stone monuments still remains uncertain. 

Next, as to their religion. They worship a pantheon of 
definitely anthropomorphic beings, who are believed to have lived 
in the world before man existed. Most of these seem to be hill 
spirits, each occupying a peak of its own, all of which have on 
their summits the stone circles, cairns, and barrows which were 
excavated by Breeks and others. This suggests a connexion with 
the dolmen-builders; but at the same time it is noteworthy that 
the Todas seem to have little respect for these monuments, and 
do not object to their excavation. Besides these hill-spirits many 
of their gods are deified mortals, men raised to the rank of deines 
not as the result of ancestor worship but of a hero cult. There is 
nothing to show that these gods are personifications of the forces of 
nature; there is no phallic worship, and no indication of totemism. 
None of these gods are visible to mortals, and most of them are 
losing any reality which they may once have possessed. To 
quote Dr. Rivers’ summary: “The idea of ‘god’ is highly 
developed among the Todas, and I am inclined to believe that 
the most satisfactory explanation of the Toda deities is that the 
people came to the Nilgiri Hills with a body of highly developed 
gods; that round these gods have clustered vamous legends 
connected with the Toda institutions; that these old gods have 
gradually through long ages lost their reality; that certain heroes 
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have been mised to the ranks of gods, and that the lives of their 
heroes, founded to some extent on actual fact, have more interest 
to the Todas and are remembered and passed on, while the 
legends of the older gods are gradually becoming vaguer in the 
process towards complete oblivescence ; that the gods as a whole, 
however, are still regarded as the authors of punishment, and that 
there is a tendency to make an abstraction of the power of the 
gods.” At present ritual persists in tropical luxuriance, while the 
beliefs at the basis of the ritual have largely disappeared. The 
Wearisome round of ceremonies intended to secure the purity of 
the officiant, and the mng of taboos which encompasses him, 
remind us of the frivolities of the Hindu Brahmana literature. 
In fact, as Dr. Rivers clearly shows, the Todas are Hindus by 
race and have been profoundly affected by Hindu influence, 
direct, or indirect through neighbouring tribes like the Badagas. 
The tale of woman being formed out of the rib of man suggests 
that while resident on the western coast they may have absorbed 
some Christian or Jewish beliefs. 

At present the cult of the buffalo is the most prominent 
feature of their religion. It is perhaps possible that, as suggested 
by Dr. Rivers, they may have brought with them some animal 
cultus, like the Hindu reverence for the cow, from their original 
home in Malabar; and that in their new settlement “the religion 
of the Todas underwent a very special development, its ritual 
coming to centre more and more round the buffalo, because in 
their very simple environment this was the most accessible object 
of veneration.” This explanation, though perhaps the most 
reasonable which can be offered at present, is far from satisfactory. 
No other Dravidian buffalo cult seems as yet to have been dis- 
covered. But we know little of the primitive tribes of Southern 
India, and some day Mr. Thurston may explain the mystery. 

The cult of the bell is almost equally mysterious. Dr. Rivers 
suggests that it may have come about by a process of transference 
from the buffalo to the object worn by it. “Probably at one 
time the buffaloes were more directly venerated than they appear 
to be at present." This, again, seems very doubtful. The Gonds, 
who have no buffalo cult, worship a bell-god as Ghagarapen, and 
this may easily have arisen from a belief in the sanctity of the bell 
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or rattle cared by the medicine man to scare evil spirits, a 
sanctity later on extended to the bell and shell trumpet of the 
Hindu temple. 

With the most elaborate chapters of Dr. Rivers’ book I cannot 
deal here—the complete account of the rites connected with the 
sacred dairy and its officiant; the rites performed at birth, 
marriage, and death ; and last but not least the description of the 
tribal organisation. In this last department Dr. Rivers has 
adopted and still further developed the system of recording 
genealogies, an invention of his own, used with singular success in 
his investigation of the people of Murray Island, and here applied 
with no less valuable results to the sociology of a small, isolated — 
tribe. All these chapters supply novel facts which must be taken 
into account by all students of primitive races. 

On the whole, it is safe to regard this monograph on the 
Todas as one of the most important recent contributions to Indian 
ethnology. It is no proof of the failure of his mission that much 
work still remains to be done. On the contrary, the energy and 
tact applied to the survey of a very reticent, suspicious race are 
no less admirable than the scientific forms in which the results of 
his visit have been summarised, and the modesty which has saved 
the author from rash generalisation and haphazard comparison of 
Toda beliefs and customs with those of the races by carn they 


are surrounded. 
W. genie 


THE Native Races of tHe British Empire. Natives OF 
AUSTRALIA. By N, W. THomas, M.A. London, Archibald 
Constable & Co. Ld., 1906, 

KINSHIP ORGANISATIONS AND Group MarriaGe tn AUSTRALIA. 
By Norracote W. TrHomas, M.A. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1906. 

IF we may judge by the first volume, the series of Maire 

Aaces of the British Empire is likely to prove very useful to 

readers who simply want to know the general facts about one or 
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another of the many races under Eritish sway, without being 
involved in scientific discussions or details of merely or mainly 
scientific interest. It is on the whole well planned and interest- 
ingly written, and controversial topics are avoided. Many of the 
illustrations are exceedingly good, some quite charming, though a 
few, such as Plate 6, are too small and indistinct. (In reference 
to Plate 6 in particular, it may be observed that there is nothing 
to show to what tnbe it relates, or what useful purpose in 
any case it serves.) If it be considered part of the business of 
a reviewer to find fault, let me lift up a protest against the 
absence of references. Many a time a student m search for a 
fact of which he has a dim recollection might be assisted in’ 
Mr. Thomas’ pages if references were supplied ; and on the other 
hand, the means of verification of statements ought always to 
be provided. Many of the plates are old friends. The value 
of all would have been enhanced if the source and the tribe 
referred to had been specifically indicated on the face of the 
plate. Diagrams would have greatly aided the comprehension by 
ordinary readers of the account of the class and phratry organiza- 
tions, an intricate subject which will hardly be plain to those 
who have not previous knowledge. On p. 182 there is some 
want of clearness in the statements. In chap. x. the author 
should have avoided using the word “God” where Baiame or some 
similar being is meant. These observations are not intended in 
any carping spirit, but to suggest amendments in case the volume 
prove popular enough, as I hope it may, for a future edition. 
The second of Mr. Thomas’ two works named above is an 
investigation of the Australian social organizations with a con- - 
troversial object. It is directed primarily against the theory of 
proup-martiage first advocated by Morgan in his Amceni Sackery 
and other pioneer works on the evolution of social organization, 
and more recently by Dr. Howitt and Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, in reference to the Australian tribes. By all of these 
group-marmage has been regarded as a limitation of the pro- 
miscuity postulated as the primitive condition of humanity, Mr. 
Thomas’ criticisms are acute and closely reasoned. They suffer 
from excessive compression, leading to obscunty at times; and 
to be understood, they require the reader to have the works 
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controverted continually at his elbow. The conclusion to 
which he comes is that Australian customs, “so far from 
proving the present or even former existence of group-marriage 
in that continent, do not even render it probable,” and that on 
terms of relationship “no argument of any sort can be founded 
which assumes them to refer to consanguinity, kinship, or 
affinity.” 

He seems, indeed, to go further, and to deny the primitive 
promiscuity of the human race, though he actually denies only 
that the case for it has yet been made out. His criticism is 
purely negative. Nowhere can I find that he definitely adopts 
any theory of the condition from which human society, as it 
exists to-day, whether in savagery or civilization, has been evolved, 
He states, indeed, what Mr. Lang's theory of the origin of 
the phratries is—a theory based on the assumption of early 
Ofganizations in groups, each consisting of an adult male with 
an attendant horde of adult females and an immature progeny 
of both sexes. He speaks of it with approval as “ holding 
the field,” as “internally consistent,” and as “colligating the 
facts far better” than one rival theory—that of reformation ; 
but whether he adopts it as a sufficient and accurate exposition 
of the facts, I do not gather. 

The results, therefore, so far as they are definite, are purely 
negative, and it may reasonably be asked, From what did society 
start, if not from promiscuity ? It is evident that the groups 
postulated by Mr. Lang are a rudimentary form of organization, 
and not in the strict sense of the term primitive. They them- 
selves must have evolved out of something still ruder, That 
jealousy was a primitive passion has yet to be shown; there are 
savage customs which appear to indicate the contrary. Mr. 
Thomas acutely points out that there is a difference between 
kinship and consanguinity: the two terms are not synonymous, 
But it may well be argued that the distinction between them 
6 a gradual and later growth, arising from truer physiological 
conceptions. If I understand him nightly, he argues that kinship 
terms have been evolved from terms merely signifying status; 
and status, of course, implies some sort of regulation. Assum- 
ing he is correct, does it not follow that relationships were 
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originally vague and undetermined, and that they have gradually 
become more and more definite? But among such relationships, 
that of what we may call husband and wife is one, and whether it 
took the form of temporary monogamy, polygamy, or regulated 
promiscuity, (the two latter in Mr. Thomas’ sense), matters little, 
In any one of those three cases there would have been a penod 
when a vague term like moa corresponded to the actual practice, 
though Australian society, by appropriation of women, may long 
since have outgrown it without developing a new term to express 
the more defined relationships which have since come into being. 
The subject is, of course, too large for discussion here, and 
I will not pursue it But there are two points in Mr. Thomas 
argument, as applied to Australian customs, to which I want 
briefly to refer. <A stress far greater than it will bear has been 
laid upon the priority in the life of an individual woman of 
tippa-malku vo pirrawru “marnage.” We are told that no woman 
can enter into the latter until she has entered into the former; 
and that we must thence infer that sirraure “ marmage” is not 
a survival of “ group-marriage,” but a later and aberrant social 
arrangement. Further, a special ceremony is performed for the 
jirranru marriage, but not for the Appa-ma/ku mamage; and 
Mr. Thomas argues that if sirraurw be “a survival of group- 
marriage, we should expect the ceremony to be performed for 
the #ifjfa-maltu union and not for the Airraurw." But it must 
be remembered that according to existing practice among the 
Diert and other tribes with which sirrawrw is in vogue, the fippa- 
mafke contract of betrothal takes place in infancy ; hence every 
adult woman is already a fippa-malku wife. Practically, thene- 
fore, the only meaning of the condition is that pirrawrw can 
be entered into with none but adult women. Whether 
pirrauru be a direct survival of “group-marriage” im the sense 
Mr. Thomas attaches to that term I will not argue. He has 
given some reason apart from those I am discussing, to doubt it 
But the mere fact of performance of a ceremony to initiate 
firraurw and none to initiate fffa-malkw, would not seem to 
me to necessitate our holding that prrrawrw is the later and 
fitpa-maiku the earlier social arrangement; for pirrawry is an 
arrangement between adults, whereas #fpa-ma/éw is an anticipation 
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with a view to securing prior rights. Moreover, on Mr. Thomas’ 
own showing (p. 129) “jffa-maléw betrothal is a ceremony, so 
that ceremonies are performed in both cases. Both contentions, 
therefore (namely, that founded on the performance of a cere- 
mony, and that founded on the requirement that the woman 
shall be already a Affa-maliw spouse), fall to the ground. 

I have only space for one other point. Although it is true 
that with the development of fafria fofesfas a witlow tends to 
pass to the heir along with the property of a predecessor, there 
is abundant evidence from many parts of the world that this 
was not her earlier condition. It is not, as a rule, her condition 
in Australia. In Australia, as elsewhere, the group of kinsmen, 
which includes the husband, acquires rights in the woman by her 
marriage ; those rights involve correlative duties; and while many 
of those nights and duties are monopolized during the husband's 
lifetime by him, they expand on his death among the group, 
resulting in the actual state of society in a new appropriation 
by*another member of the group. The duties are equally insisted 
on with the rights; he who exercises the latter is charged 
with the performance of the former. This rule seems to 
remain even where the widow is regarded (for instance, among 
many of the Afmcan peoples) as little more than part of the 
property of the deceased. But m Australia it is sometimes even 
more insisted on, This is the solution of one of the apparent 
contradictions pointed out in a note (p. 135) of Dr, Howitt's 
statements, Dr. Howitt's statement (SewfA-Easiern Trites, p. 
231) is general. In the Dalebura tribe, however, while the 
widow passes to the husband's brother, it is not meessard/y as 
wife; if he so please he may become her husband, but in any 
case he is bound to be her protector. Similarly, we know, among 
some of the tribes of Western Victoria the property of the 
deceased was divided among his widow and children, but if she 
had offspring it was the duty of the brother of the deceased to 
marty her, because he was bound to protect her and rear the 
children. So far as I am aware, the Wotjobaluk are the only 
tribe where any objection to take the widow is reported. 

Some further care should have been exercised in the correction 
of the proofs. The want of it has led to accidental mis- 
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statements On pp. 41, 52, 53, 87, 97, and 136, likely to puzzle 
readers, JI cordially join Mr. Thomas in the wish for an 
Australian Grimm to study the various languages, and for some- 
body to give us authoritatively the true pronunciation of the 
words which appear in such various forms. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Thomas’ work on Avws4ip Organisations must receive the careful 
study of all who are interested in the problems of the evolution 
of human society. Whatever solution of those problems we 
are inclined to favour, the value of his criticisms will be gene- 
rally acknowledged. Nothing so systematic has hitherto been 
attempted, and they form a substantial contribution to the 
discussion. 

The maps, diagrams, and lists are excellent; but is West 
Australta sufficiently known to be included in the maps, at least 
without notes of interrogation? 


EK. SrpNE¥Y HARTLAND, 


Le Foix-tore pe France, par Paut Stentor. Tome IL 
La Mer et tes Eaux Douces. Paris; E. Guilmoto, 1905. 
Tome Ill. La Fauwe et ta Fiore. Same publisher, 
Tgo6. 

M. Sfer..oT continues in these two volumes the cyclopedia of 

French folklore, the first volume of which was noticed in these 

pages in December, 1904. The method which was there 

described is exactly followed out. The author's incomparable 
knowledge of his subject, his critical power and indefatigable 
industry, combine to render it a monument worthy of himself 
and of his subject. It may be said, without hesitation, that when 
completed the work will have been done once for all. But to 
make it available for students, it will want a very full index. 

This cannot be too strongly emphasized, M. Sébillot, happily, 

alive to the need, and in the preface to the first volume he 

promised it. Meanwhile, the analytical tables of contents con- 
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tained in each volume are useful guides to those who wish to 
consult it. 

The subjects of the volumes announced in their titles suffi- 
ciently indicate their scope. The various divisions and aspects 
of the subject receive careful consideration, and M. Sébillot has 
spared no pains to render his treatment of them adequate, The 
British reader will turn with interest to the chapter on “ Encroach- 
ments of the Sea,” and particularly to the tragic story of the 
ity of Is, of which a famous analogue is found in Wales. Nor 
will he be disappointed. The distinguished author's local know- 
ledge reinforces his criticism. He traces the tale to its earliest 
recorded form; he rejects the romantic additions of Souvestre 
and other writers; he discusses the traditional fragments still or 
lately found in Brittany; he shows that about the Bay of 
Audierne there are archeological remains which point to a 
great encroachment of the sea; and he comes to the conclusion 
that some actual event underlies the traditions. 

M. Sebillot has been at some pains to prepare statistics relative 
to the comparative popularity of various items of tradition in 
different parts of the country. Thus, in discussing the geographi- 
cal distribution of the belief in the Lavanditres de Nutt (cf. 
Hugh Miller's Scenes ana Legend's in the North of Scotland, 
PP- 296}, he points out that the chief seat of this superstition 
is Brittany, where more than half the examples he has brought 
together from the whole of France are found, ‘There is a pradual 
diminution as we pass from west to east, until in the extreme 
east, sAlsace-Lorraine, the Vosges and French-speaking Switzer- 
land, only three examples have been collected. Thus these 
grisly washerwomen are all but unknown in the country of the 
Langue dOc, only two, both in Vaucluse, having been dis- 
covered there. 

AS another example, we may take the cult of trees, of fountains, 
and of standing stones. Vestiges of the cult of the two latter 
have been found from one end to the other of the land anciently 
as Gaul, With regard to the worship of trees, the case is 
different. With few exceptions, the instances reported all belong 
to the old country of the Langue d’Oil. Such results of M. 
Sébillot's enquiries are very striking, whatever conclusions may 
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be drawn them, though, as he is careful to point out, the 
north and centre of France have been much better exploited by 
collectors of folklore than the south, with the exception of | 
certain districts of the south-west. 

Space would not avail me to enumerate the interesting matters 
which come under review in these two volumes. The exact cita- 
tion of authorities, the special enquiries undertaken by the author 
in respect of /ccwne noticed while collating his materials, and 
his comparison of traditions and superstitions reported by ancient 
and medizval writers, enhance very greatly the value of his work. 
Is it too much to hope that we shall ever get a Dictionary of 
British Folklore to compare with it? 


EK. Smpwey HartTLanp. 


Stainc Ficures. A Stupy or CaT’s-CRADLE my many Lanns. 
By Canouiwe Furness Jayne. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1906. 


Boru old and young of nearly every race of the world are now 
known to play games in which objects, natural or artificial, are 
imitated by making figures of string. These figures are often 
of great interest to the folklorist, for they may illustrate features 
of magical practice, and may even, as Dr. Haddon suggests in 
his introduction to this book, be survivals in play of rites into 
which strings or knots have entered. Again, during or at the 
end of the formation of a figure, phrases are often said or 
sung which may put the investigator on the track of features 
of religious or social custom which he might otherwise have 
missed, while the phrases themselves may provide the philologist 
with words otherwise extinct. In addition to the direct value 
of the games to the worker among races of low culture, there 
is also an indirect value, which can hardly be over-estimate 

bringing him into sympathy with those who are, for the time 
being, his fellow-workers. Hours spent in the trivialities of 
cat's-cradle may be well repaid by help given in paving the way 
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' for the revelation of the secrets of religious and magical custom 
or belief. 

In the book before os, Mrs. Jayne has brought together 
sumptuous form a collection of string figures from many different 
races, including Europeans, American Indians, Eskimo, Poly- 
nesians, Papuans, and Australians, and there is one example 
learnt from an African pygmy. The mode of production of 97 
figures is fully recorded, and the various stages in the formation 
of the fizures illustrated by nearly goo drawings. One of the 
most striking features of the figures is their similarity all over 
the world, though the means employed in their production may 
vary. Mrs. Jayne has brought out the similarities and differences 
by arranging her examples according to their nature, so that 
similar figures from different parts of the world are placed 
together. 

The figures may be classified in various ways. In addition 
to the imitative examples already mentioned, there are some 
which may be called ticks, though these often have names 
which show that they have had the same origin as the rest, and 
have arisen through the imitation of movements, which is a 
frequent feature of the game, The majority of figures in different 
parts of the world begin with the string round the hand in 
one of two ways, and in his introduction to the book, Dr. 
Haddon has used this initial stage in the production of a figure 
as the basis of a classification into an Asiatic form found in 
Europe and Asia, and an Oceanic form found in America, 
Oceania, and, as we know from examples only fully recorded! 
since the appearance of Mrs. Jayne's book, in Africa also. The 
Asiatic type resembles our own cat's-cradle, and can only be 
played by more than one person, while the Oceanic type can 
be played by a single person, though often two or more may 
co-operate in the production of a figure. 

Dr. Haddon, whose enthusiasm for the subject has inspired 
most of those who have recorded string figures, gives in his 
introduction a full account of the distribution of the game, and 
there is a very complete bibliography at the end of the 
volume, 

| fowrn. Anthrap. Just, 1906, vol, xxxvi. pp. 121-149. 
ti 
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All the descriptions of the figures have been written according 
to the method devised by Dr. Haddon and myself! but Mrs. 
Jayne has introduced some modifications which seem to me to 
impair seriously the exactness and definiteness of the method. 
The words “near” and “far” applied to a string on the hands 
are equivocal. They may mean that the string is nearer to, 
or farther from, the eyes of the person making the figure, or 
they may mean that the string is nearer to, or farther from, 
the wrist. Further, the words “upper” and “lower.” as applied 
to strings on the hands or fingers, may cease to be correct if 
the position of the hands be changed. These words were, there- 
fore, rejected at an early stage of the attempts to discover a 
method of recording string figures, and to replace them four 
terms were borrowed from the customary nomenclature of 
anatomy, each of which has a single unmistakable meaning. Mrs. 
Jayne has preferred the discarded terms, with the result that 
strings may have to be called upper and lower when they 
really lic in the same horizontal plane, while in the large group 
of string figures in which the toes are used as well as the fingers, 
the terms have to be employed still more incorrectly. In these 
figures the hands have to be held with the fingers downwards, 
so that the “upper string” would be below the “lower string,” 
and the “near string" at the same distance as the “far string.” 
It is true that this group of figures is not referred to in the 
book, but the ideal method should be capable of meeting all 
contingencies, and Mrs. Jayne's modification might also lead to 
confusion where several people, it is said as many as eight in 
New Guinea, take part in the formation of a figure, When, 
however, one has defined for oneself the exact way in which 
the four terms in question are to be used, the descriptions given 
in the book are extremely clear, and I have met with no example 
in which I have not been able readily to construct a figure from 
the description. 

There is one aspect of these games which has received no notice 
from Mrs, Jayne, nor, so far as | know, from others who have 
Witten on the subject, These games are of much psychological 
interest, and this is at the same time an ethnological interest, for 

‘fan, 1902, p. 146. 
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psychology may furnish the basis for a future classification of the 
figures. 

In some cases It is possible to foresee what the result of each 
manipulation will be, even to a person whose visual imagination 
is but poorly developed, much more to those in whom it is 
highly developed, as is probably the case in most races of low 
culture. In other figures it ts almost inconceivable that anyone 
could foresee the results of a given manipulation. In the figure 
of the Apache door, with which Mrs. Jayne begins her book, 
the strings at the penultimate stage of the game are in such 
an intricate jumble that it is incredible that anyone should be 
able to foresee that the next step will bring order to what seems 
an itretrievable chaos. 

The interest of this lies in the fact that the first kind of figure 
could be discovered by one endowed with patience and a vivid 
visual imagination, while the second kind, if not arrived at by 
purely random manipulations, which is very improbable, must 
have been discovered by one who went to work with a definite 
idea in bis mind. In the case of the Apache door, it 15 not 
difficult to see what this idea may have been. The special 
feature of this interesting figure is the reversal, at the end of 
4 series of manipulations, of a movement which had been made 
at the beginning. It would seem as if the inventor of this figure 
had planned that he would throw the index loops over the hands, 
would then carry out a number of manipulations, and at the end 
would try the effect of bringing the original index loops back 
to the palms. The mental processes concerned in the latter 
method are of a higher order than those involved in the former, 
where the player merely proceeds from one concrete image to 
another. It seems to me that in general the figures made by the 
Papuans belong to the first group, while those of the second kind 
occur in America, and this is in accordance with what we might 
expect from the respective degrees of mental development of 
the two peoples. 

At the end of her book, Mrs. Jayne gives some invented 
figures, and, in connection with the point just raised, it would 
have been interesting if these descriptions had been accom- 
panied by introspective records of the processes followed by the 
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inventors; how far, for instance, the outcome was the result of 
fortuitous trials, how far of manipulations which were expected 
to give immediate results of a definite kind, and how far there 
Was a conscious working towards a pattern, either from the 
beginning, or from some stage in another figure, or after fortuitous 
trials had suggested the possibility of a definite design. Such 
observations might go far to elucidate the mode of genesis of 
different forms of string figures, and the devotees of the game 
might then profitably experiment with children, After giving a 
certain amount of knowledge (which would haye to be very 
carefully defined), children might be set to discover patterns for 
themselves, and the kinds of pattern made by children of different 
ages and capabilities might afford material for further insight 
into the nature of the processes involved. 


W. H. R. Rivers. 


ALTAGYPTISCHE SAGEN UND MaarcHEN. By Prof. ALFRED 
WIEDEMANN. Volksmmund, vol. vi. Leipzig: Deutsche Ver. 
lagsactiengesellschaft. Price 1 mk. 


THE well-known Egyptologist of Bonn, Prof. Wiedemann, has 
published as the sixth volume of Povésmund 4 collection. of 
nine ancient Egyptian tales and one account of an Egyptian 
voyage in the Mediterranean about 1000 4.c., which he treate 
as a folk-tale, though it is not generally regarded in that light. 
Most of these stories have long been known to the Folklorist, 
as well as to the Egyptologist, through the translations of 
Maspero in his Contes FPopulaires de l Ey ste Ancienne, but in 
this edition Prof. Wiedemann brings them in convenient form 
before the popular audience of Germany. The old favourites 
reappear, of course: the “Tale of the Two Brothers,” the 
“Story of Saneha,” “The Possessed Princess of Bekhten,” and 
so on, are all well known to the popular audience of England, 
largely through the translations of Dr. Wallis Budge, which 
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appeared some years ago in the Grapivc, with illustrations by 
reg J. KR. Weguelm. Others, such as the Sindbad-like tale of 

the “Shipwrecked Sailor,” who was so kindly entertained by a 
noble serpent who milled an island in the Red Sea, and the 
“Sorcerer of King Cheops,” who cut off ducks’ heads and 
jomed them on again, are perhaps not generally so well known. 
One, the “Story of Setna,” with its weird adventures with 
ghosts in the tomb, is probably characteristically Egyptian: we 
should doubtless find, did we possess other manuscripts of this 
kind, that this sort of story was very common in the land of 
mummies and ghosts. There is a later story of a Christian 
bishop, Pisentios, who fled before the invading Persian heathens 
of Khusrau in the seventh century a.p., and found a hiding-place 
in a tomb full of mummies, with one of which he held long 
conversations respecting the condition of himself and the other 
mummies (or rather, we may suppose, their spirits) in hell. 
Prof. Wiedemann does not include this very Egyptian tale in 
his collection. One story which he does include, and quite rightly, 
is not known to us from any actual Egyptian document. This 
is the story of “King Rhampsinitus and the Thief,” which we 
owe to Herodotus. It also is characteristically Egyptian, and 
we can see that Herodotus tells it to us very much as he 
heard it in Egypt. Another story which is not very well 
known is that of the “Wonderful Taking of the Town of 
Joppa,” which is very well known as an echo of a historical inci- 
dent, and because a historical personage is its hero. This is Thutia, 
a general of King Thothmes TI. (about rsoo a.c,), who no 
doubt was the actual taker of Joppa, though he can hardly 
have taken it in the wonderful way attributed to him in the 
folk-tale which grew out of his achievement. With this tale 
Prof. Wiedemann groups the “ History of Uenamen,” who went 
to Phoenicia to fetch wood for the sacred boat of Amen at 
Thebes in the time of the Priest-Kings (about rooo 5.c.), and 
was cast away on an island, probably Cyprus. Prof. Wiede- 
mann regards this history as a mere folk-tale like that of 
Thutia. But here we must join issue with him, There are in 
it no marvellous incidents, such as those of the magic staff of 
King Thothmes in the Thutia story; there is nothing wonderful 
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at all: it is simply a picturesque account of an actual embas: 
sage in which the ambassador had some interesting adventures, 
that is all. Prof. Wiedemann says it is an advertisement of 
the virtues and power of the god Amen, as the story of the 
“Possessed Princess of Bekhten” is an advertisement of the 
virtues and power of another god, Khonsu. But this can 
hardly be, for in the history of Uenamen, the ambassador of 
4imen is most evilly entreated of pirates and other wicked folk, 
and has a very bad time generally. If it was intended as an 
advertisement of Amen, it was a very bad one. The Theban 
priests would hardly cry such very stinking fish | 

As Prof. Wiedemann points out in his preface, the great 
interest of these stories is their age. The actual papyri which 
contain them were written between 2000 and toos nc. We 
advise any readers of Wk-Zere who are not acquainted with 
these, the oldest of the world’s tales, to peruse this, the latest 
edition of them. 

H, R. Hatt. 


Tue Heroic Saca-cvcte or Dieteicu or Reaw. By F. E. 
Sawppach. (No. 15 of Popular Studies, Nutt.) 


Tuts is a condensed but very interesting summary of the main 
features of a highly complex romantic cycle. In common with 
most Modem scholars, Mr. Sandbach accepts the identity of 
Dietrich of Bern with Theodoric of Verona, the famous king 
of the Ostrogoths, After a brief account of the historical facts, 
the writer shows how the monarch of history became converted 
into the hero of romance : and how, by contamination with other 
saga-cycles, such as those of Ermeric, “Attila, and Siegfried, hig 
story finally assumed the confused and complicated form in which 
it has come down to ws. 

Brief summaries of the leading romances conclude this inter. 


esting study of a body of romance literature which, we fear, 
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attracts far less attention than it merits, We would recommend 

aving visited Innsbruck, have admired Peter Vischer's 
fine statue of Dietrich, which stands side by side with his 
world-famous Arthur, to provide themselves with this convenient 
summary of the hero's deeds. 

But why does Mr. Sandbach, on pp, 17 and 19, refer to von 
Hahn's theory as the “ Axposwre and Return” formula, while on 
p. 24 he speaks of the “original basis of exfu/sion—and return"? 
This latter is the generally accepted translation. of von Hahn's 
“ Ausselsung und RuckkeAr™ formula, F-xposwre would have little 
meaning applied to such a hero as Siegitied, who admittedly 
belongs to this family. 
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Le Crete Turc pes Dovze Anmaux. Par Epovuarp Cra- 
VANNES. Leyden, 1906. 


Ir you ask a Chinaman when he was born, he answers that 
it was in the year of the rat, the ox, the tiger, the hare, the 
dragon, the snake, the horse, the goat, the monkey, the cock, 
the dog, the bear, or, as some say, the pig. The problem of 
the origin of this cycle is the subject of this learned pamphlet 
by M. Chavannes. Dr, Williams, the author of the Afiddée 
Atigdom, was of opinion that it was not derived from the 
Hindus, but that both Hindus and Chinese got it from the 
Chaldeans. Prinsep believed that it came into India at a late 
period—about 965 a.p. Certainly the coincidences of the 
different versions suggest a common origin. M. Chavannes 
ascribes its invention to the Turks, who passed it on to the 

hinese about the beginning of the Christian era, and suggests 
that it was adopted by the Egyptians from Central Asia when 
Egypt became a Roman Province. The objection that the 
monkey was unknown to the Turks he answers by assuming 
that it came to them from India, where Kanishka held the 
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* northern Panjab and Kashmir in the first century ap. The 
pamphlet is interesting, is supplied with full references 
authorities, and is well illustrated. 


, | ) W. Crooce. 
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A Dtatect or Donecat, being the Speech of Mcenawannia, in 
the Parish of Glenties: By E. C. Qutcer, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1906, Price ros. net. 


, Tus book, though it contains much folk-lore from a remote 
comer of Ireland, will’ be of little use to the general reader, 
as no English translation a¢tompanies the Gaelic text, Its 
“publication at least shows that the movement for the revival 
of the study of Irish Gaelic is extending to, the sister island. 

a W, CROOER. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IDEA OF HADES 
IN' CELTIC LITERATURE, 


KY ELEANOR HULL. 
(Read at Meeting, 21st November, 1906.) ° 


THE chief object that TP have in view in bringing befére 
you the subject which, for lack of a better word, I have 
called the Idea of ‘Hades’ in Celtic Literature, is to 
plead for a better method in the study. of Celtic legend 
and tradition. 


In every department of thought, in historical and 


literary investigation, in classical studies, nay, even in 


the hitherto close domain of Biblical studies, historical 


methods of criticism have been fully accepted as those ° 


most likely to lead to accurate results. It is no longer 
possible to accept as a sufficient explanation of some 
difficulty the dictum of persons living in a different age 
and under conditions and methods of thought which 
have nothing beyond a surface similarity with the fact 
or theory we wish to explain,or to appeal to statements 


or legends or circumstances drawn from a_ totally 
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different order of things; it is no longer possible to 
explain away an historical fact by an allegorical inter- 
pretation, or, on the other hand, to read allegory into 
history, nor can we reckon as prophetical statements 
that are made after the event. This change of view is, 
I need not add here, a much larger matter than even 
the more careful investigation of documents and the 
attempt to decide the comparative age of different 
manuscripts, important as this department is; it involves 
the consideration of the weight of authority that is to 
be attached to each different writer, the investigation of 
the conditions under which he wrote, the influences to 
which he was subjected, the state of intellectual develop- 
ment of the people and nations amongst whom he 
lived, and by whom he must inevitably have been 
influenced ; the intention he had in view, and the persons 
for whom he wrote. 

It includes the effort to disentangle primitive myth 
from later beliefs, to separate myth and allegory from 
history, to consider on their merits the observations of 
native writers regarding their own traditions from within, 
and the observations of other peoples, possibly in a quite 
different stage of progress, from without. It is something 
separate from, and of far more importance than, the 
correct or incorrect statement of facts, it is an effort 
after a better or more scientific method of thought. 
Facts and even theories, wrongly stated, are certain to be 
sooner or later set right; but it is more difficult to 
correct a wrong method of investigation or deduction. 
It goes to the root of every study that we take in 
hand. 

Now, in the study of Celtic tradition the methods of 
historical or literary criticism have not always been 
sufficiently applied. We are frequently presented, what- 
ever be the immediate topic under consideration, with 
a perfectly bewildering mass of allusions, examples, 
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and statements, drawn indiscriminately from early 
or late tradition, from legend and myth and history, 
from sources Roman, Gallic, Welsh or Cumbrian, ancient, 
mediaeval and late Irish; the literature and memorials 
of some sixteen centuries of Irish history, alike from 
the pre-Christian and Christian strata of thought, being 
heaped together without, as a rule, the least effort being 
made towards historical perspective or the application 
of any principle whatever of historical development. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the deductions 
drawn from this glittering wealth of material cast up 
upon the shore of tradition are always wrong; they are 
doubtless frequently right, for there is a wonderful 
continuity in Gaelic beliefs and modes of thought; but 
in the long run, a wrong method is more disastrous 
than any number of wrong inferences, for it vitiates the 
whole of the conclusions; and the method here criticised 
I think to be radically and vitally wrong. 

Much of the brilliant writing even of such foremost 
authorities on Celtic subjects as M. D'Arbois de Jubain- 
ville and Professor Rhys, the two scholars to whom 
perhaps more than to all others we owe the spread of a 
more general interest and intelligence in matters relating 
to our own early traditions and literature, suffers from 
this method of handling. Not that such writers are 
entirely to be blamed. The collection of material must 
precede its systematisation, and when the earlier attempts 
were made to construct some sort of reasonable history 
of Celtic thought and tradition, such pioneer writers as 
these found themselves confronted with an almost over- 
whelming mass of hitherto little-used material which it 
was impossible at once to reduce to order. 

Materials—Now, what are the materials with which 
we have to deal in studying so-called ‘Celtic’ subjects, 
accepting the word in its popular sense as applying to 
the memorials of Gaul, ancient Britain, and Ireland? 
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The definition, though scientifically inexact, will serve 
us here, as it is the one which has been accepted in 
the writings which we have to criticise! 

(1) Latin Sources.—First, we have the observations 
made by Roman writers from without, the observations 
of exceedingly keen observers, accustomed to mingle 
with other races, and habituated to recording their 
impressions of them; but still, in the case of Gaul and 
Britain, the observations of a conquering race slowly 
but surely subduing the tribes whose manners and 
beliefs they record, a race with fixed preconceived ideas 
and a well-developed system of mythology and relicious 
ceremonies, whose advanced civilisation, now bordering 
on decay, was brought into rude contact with young 
races hardly yet emerging from the condition of things 
which we, perhaps ignorantly and presumptuotsly, call 
barbarism. More important still is it to recall the 
Koman attitude of mind towards the peculiarities of 
belief and doctrine among the peoples whom they came 
to conquer, It was part of the Roman system of 
colonisation to treat with a kindly or cynical tenderness 
the local cults of the conquered races, and to receive 
with wide-embracing arms the native deities into a 
common Pantheon. The cult of the common people 
was probably different from that of the Druids, and 
Kome did not quarrel with cults though it suppressed 

*M. Salomon Reinach, in speaking of the remains of Ganlish art, says 
truly: “*We must be cautions in applying the notion of race to the 
remains of ancient art. Anthropology knows no Celtic race, it distinpuishes 
several (Gallic types amd knows that none of them are pore. As to common 
descent, it can never be more than an hypothesis, for it escapes the 
control of history ag it escapes that of natural science. The attributes 


that we generally place to the account of race are in luct chiefly those 
of circumstance,”"— A mtiguités Nationales. 


The remark apples equally to literary memorials as ig those of sculpture 
and metal-work, yet there ic, as Mr, Nutt reminds me, such a thing as 


“historic nationality"; ¢¢. a type developed by moe and circumstance 
combined, 
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Druidism. But to make the local gods into orthodox 
Roman deities they had to baptize them with orthodox 
Roman names and endow them with familiar attributes. 
The confusion that has resulted may be exemplified by 
the dispute that has arisen among the most learned 
authorities on Gallic monuments regarding a little figure 
in bronze, of a bearded man holding a mallet in one 
hand and a bowl in the other, which M. D’ Arbois, 
following an identification made by M. Barthélemy in 
Rev. Celt. i, p. 1, considers to be a figure of Dis Pater, 
and to represent the god of Death, from whom Caesar 
avers that the Celts believed themselves to be descended, 
This identification fills so large a place in M. D’Arbots' 
argument about the Celtic Hades that we shall have to 
return to it again. 

In Gaui all our information on the early conditions of 
belief have to be derived from the monuments. No written 
records have come down to us. The Druids, Caesar tells 
us, would not commit their knowledge to writing, partly 
because they considered it sacred, and partly because 
they wished to strengthen the memories of their students. 
Probably Caesar was right; there is certainly a tendency 
to mystery in their religion, shown in the earlier time in 
their avoidance of the human form in art and decoration, 
and their abstention from any attempt to make statues 
of their gods, and later, when, under foreign influences, 
Roman, Greek, Egyptian, and even Oriental, figures 
intended to represent the native deities were made, by 
their hesitation in inscribing on them their names—an 
unwillingness that has to this day involved the whole 
subject in obscurity. We have to remember that at the 
time of the conquest of Gaul by Caesar the native art 
was confined to decorative designs only; there was mo 
attempt to represent the human figure in sculpture, 
or to represent any of the local gods, Though Caesar 
says that the Gauls possessed simulacre of Mercury, 
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none have been found except in connection with Roman 
remains and coins, But before the close of the first 
century, a crowd of divinities, unknown to the classical 
world, took their place in the laraires and temples of the 
three Gauls! Yet though a great number of them are 
unknown, even by name, to the Greeks and Latins, they 
show the influence of foreign ideas and forms of art. 
Graeco-Egyptian influences had penetrated by way of the 
Alps on the Italian side, as well as on the south by 
the Valley of the Rhone and Marseilles, with which up to 
the opening of the Merovingian epoch Egypt was still in 
close connection, It was an Alexandrian named Zenodore 
who had made the colossal statue of Mercury at the 
Gaulish city of Arvernes, and a colony of veteran 
Alexandrians established by Augustus had introduced 
the cult of Isis and Anubis at Nimes and in other parts of 
southern Gaul.* Local deities are assimilated at one ime 
to Serapis, at another to Jupiter, Hercules, or Sylvanus, at 
another it would appear to Buddha and Oriental deities? 
Frequently a Roman name js added to the native title, 
as Mars Camulus, Mercurius Atesmerius, Mercurius 
Dumias, etc. What is evidently the same native divinity 
reappears at different places with different attributes: he 
has been identified by some Roman observer at one place 
with Jupiter, at another he may be thought to resemble 
Mercury, elsewhere he is transformed by some change of 
costume or attribute into an Egyptian deity, with the 
appropriate symbols added, He may retain or he may 
lose his original symbols altogether. Sometimes the new 
attributes are added to the old, sometimes they altogether 
replace them. Amid such confusion of ideas as these 

“See M. Alexandre Bertrand in Kev. Archéolozigwe, 1880, 1892, and 
Arcé. Celtigne ef Gauleise (Parig, 1889). 

*M. Salomon Keinach, 4 nviguites Mationales, 


'CE M, A. Bertrand, “ L"Autel de Saintes et les Triades Gaulotses” (Rew. 
zirch. 1850, 1882). 
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statues show, we may well hesitate in too easily accepting 
the off-hand identifications of Caesar or any outside 
observer; they were probably as ignorant of the real 
meaning of the Gallic cults and the real sienificance of 
the local symbols as we ourselves are, and their assimila- 
tions were necessarily crude, taking into account suriace 
resemblances only. It is unlikely that even if they had 
the desire they had the means of penetrating deeply into 
the sacred and mysterious cults of Celtic Gaul. The 
words of M. Réville in connection with Roman identi- 
fications of another set of national divinities may equally 
well apply to those of Gaul: “ The studies that I am at 
this moment making in the Phoenician religion show me 
on what slight foundations the Greeks, and after them 
the Latins, undertook their identification of divinities. 
Melkart, god-patron of Tyre and Carthage, is called by 
the Greeks sometimes Apollo, or Hélios, because he is a 
Sun-god, sometimes Zeus, because he ts the chief of the 
gods, sometimes Kronos, because he devours little children. 
This depends on the writer, or on those whose sayings he 
reports, And, in addition, they treat all these things with 
that profound insouciance which is always astonishing to 
us, reared as we have been in a school of fixed dogmatisms 
which are for ever showing their offensive points." Thus 
we get no clear view of the Gaulish Pantheon in its 
original condition, we see it only through the spectacles 
of outside beliefs, and the literary remains which should 
have helped us, if they ever existed at all, are all swept 
away. 

It appears to me to be a sufficient reason for hesitating 
to identify the beliefs and customs observed by the Roman 
writers in Gaul with those of Britain, and still more 
with those in Ireland, that the hints that we derive from 
the old native literature of these islands throw so little, 
if indeed they throw any light upon the purpose and 

1 Ave. Cell, x. pe 237: 
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meaning of the existing monuments of Gaul, Ireland in 
particular appears to have been in an earlier pre-sacrificial 
stage at a time when numerous and bloody sacrifices were 
part of the religious ceremonial of Gaul! and Britain. We 
do not hear of the Druids taking the position of religious 
functionaries or sacrificing priests in Ireland until nearer 
Christian times, that is, about the fourth century; they 
are represented as magicians and medicine-men, coun- 
sellors of chiefs, and wizards, but they seem only to take 
a distinctively religious aspect when they are brought into 
active contact with and hostility to Christianity, In Gaul 
and Britain it is evident that they exercised ceremonial 
functions from much earlier times! These considerations 
should make us most cautious in our examination of any 
theory which is deduced from a variety of passages, or 
of suggestions drawn indiscriminately from Roman, Gallic, 
and native sources, What may be a perfectly true state. 
ment, for example, regarding a particular development of 
belief in Gaul may be utterly inapplicable to Ireland either 
at the same or at any other period. Thus the belief 
cited by M. D’Arbois de Jubainville from Plutarch and 
Procopius showing that the Gauls had a lerend of the 
existence of a dismal Isle of Spirits off the western coasts, 
to which the dead were ferried across the water, may be 
perfectly true of Gaulish tradition, but absolutely inappli- 
cable to Ireland, which had evolved-for itself 4 different 
order of ideas about the invisible world? To identify this 
dreary and mournful land of ghosts, whence arise sighs 
and grief, with the joyous Irish Magh Mell or “ Honey 
Plain,” is to absolutely change its whole sirnification ; 
there is no similarity whatever between the two ideas. 

‘This is no doubt largely to be accounted for by the difference in the 
evidence ; an heroic romance will consider the magiciar exclusively in his 
“‘wist-man" aspect, a historian of theologinn from the point of view of 
the religious functionary, but this does not entirely explain matters, 

* Cycle Myth, pp, 241, 232. 
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If in Gaul we have monuments and no literature, we 
have in Wales and Ireland a copious literature and no 
monuments beyond a few inscribed ogham stones, probably 
all belonging to the Christian period. 

In Welsh we have a more ancient Cumbrian or North 
of England and a later Welsh literature, both in song 
and prose, the song taking a more important place 
historically than it does in ancient Irish literature, as 
it is in many instances the only surviving record of 
events otherwise forgotten or only confusedly remembered 
in history; while in Ireland we have in most cases prose 
narratives founded on the earlier poetry, and formed 
out of it. But all this Welsh literature, whether older 
or later, has the disadvantage of a very decided Christian 
flavour. It is almost as though it had been purposely 
edited and improved for the use of Christian readers in 
later times. 

fn Ireland we have an output of pure romance which 
is extraordinarily copious. We have also a pseudo-historic 
period to which we owe the accounts of the imaginary 
incursions of five races into Ireland as successive tribes 
of settlers; and we have a large mixed literature of all 
kinds, prose and poetry, history, legend, and ecclesiastical 
material belonging to all ages, from perhaps the first 
to the seventeenth century, embodying signs of many 
changes of thought*and variations in the point of view. 
A. Welshman has, at all events, the satisfaction of knowing 
what he has to deal with: no lapse of time or advance 
of knowledge is likely greatly to increase his resources of 
native lore; but the Irish student is perpetually haunted 
by the feeling that whatever theory he advances, whatever 
line of thought he takes up, there may yet turn up on 
some unlucky day, in some hitherto uninvestigated manu- 
script at home or abroad, a passage which shall put to 
flight all his preconceived theories by showing him that 
in the old days, as in the new, a whole race did not 
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think alike, but men at different periods indulged different 
fancies about the same matter, And the Irish writers 
are disconcerting. When we have satisfactorily proved to 
our own mind that such and such was the theory of 
the Irish race on a certain subject at a certain time, 
some chance phrase or obscure passage springs up before 
us and belies all we have done. There is hardly any 
theory that cannot by some occasional phrase be overset : 
not even the theory I am about to propound to you 
to-night, That is the disadvantage of a copious literary 
output. I may as well say at once that in regard to the 
question that we have to discuss to-night, namely, whether 
the pagan Celt believed in a Hades in the sense in 
which M. D’Arbois de Jubainville and Professor Rhys 
invariably use the word, as a place of departed spirits, a 
land of shades and of death, a dark land ruled by what 
Rhys constantly calls the “dark divinities,” the gods of 
death and of night, as opposed to the gods of light and 
knowledge and life—while I utterly disagree with their 
main theory, and hold that the Irish Gael, at all events, 
and probably his Welsh and Gallic cousins, were not at 
all possessed by such an idea, did not, in fact, so far as I 
can see, in general believe in a world of departed spirits 
at all, much less believe in it as a place of gloom and 
darkness, there are one or two passages which seem to 
contradict this theory and make distinctly for the belief 
heid by Rhys and de Jubainville. But these passages 
are so rare and so surprising that to build a theory upon 
them seems to me to get matters out of proportion 
altogether, Most of them are obscure, and may almost 
as easily be interpreted in another way; indeed, many 
points relied upon seem to me to bear a quite 
different meaning, as | hope to show by one or two 
examples. It seems to me as dangerous to build up 
a theory from a single passage (and there is only one 


explicit passage brought forward, which I shall now at 
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once quote) when the whole trend of a literature seems to 
bear a different interpretation, as it would be to contend 
that Lugh, who is essentially the Irish sun-god, the “ gifted 
child" with “golden pipes,” the possessor of all the arts 
and of all known science, the radiant one whose face 
enlichtens the world, is a god of darkness and death, 
because before the battle of Moytura he is represented 
as hopping round the host “on one foot and with one 
eye closed” singing a martial chant, just like any dark, 
ill-constituted deity among the Fomorian giants, who are 
always represented as ill-shapen and grotesque. It was 
certainly very unorthodox of Lugh, and very upsetting 
to our fixed opinions as to what a sun-god ought to do; 
but I do not think it warrants us in transforming him, 
with all the allusions in the literature on the other side, 
into a "dark divinity.” Nor yet does the fact that he 
is often associated with ravens, and that in a medallion 
which appears to represent the genius of the town of 
Lugudunum or Lyons, which may possibly mean the 
“ Fort" or“ Town of Lugh,” the youthful figure is attended 
by a raven.) Yet on some such ground Professor Rhys 
contends that the Blessed Bran, son of Don, and brother 
of ManawySian, whose pagan record was so bright that the 
British Christians made him the bringer of Christianity 
to Wales, and the first saint of their country, was a 
“dark divinity,” because his name signifies a “crow” or 
“raven.” We are constantly being reminded that the 





1M. W. Freehner, Ze: Murder de Frome (Fl. XV. 2); and M. de Witte, 
art. * Le génie de la ville de Lyon” (fond, des Jmscriptions ai Belles- Lettres ¢ 
Compia ends, p. 65, 1877). 

*Rhys, Artherian Lecend, p. 256. Though the scall-crow or myen was 
usually connected with death and battlefields in Ireland, it is doubtful 
whether it hai any such meaning in Gaul. In Strabo and in Northern 
mythology mvens are birds of prophecy and foresight. Odin bas two 
ravens which sit on his shoulders and tell into his ears what they have heard 
in their flight through the world (A. Holteman, Dewticde iMpthoiogie, 
herausgegeben von A. Holder, 1874, pp. 47-54) 
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Brython and Gael, if he had fixed ideas on such subjects 
at all, was rather inconsequent in their application, 
and did not always carry out the thearjes WE conceive 
that he ought to have had with so systematic an adher- 
ence to mythological classification as might have been 
wished, 

The passage to which I refer is found In the short 
Story called Echtra Condlz Chaim, or the “ Adventures 
of Connla the Fair,” and is spoken by a fair lady who 
endeavours by her persuasive vision of a land of life 
beyond the great shore to induce Connla to accompany 
her into Mach Mell, where reigns the immortal monarch 
Buadach, where neither death nor sin are known, where 
feasts have no need of preparation, where no quarrel 
disturbs their happy gatherings, and where the body of 
Connla shall never decay or his youth and beauty wither, 
Then comes her final appeal. “Connla, thou who art 
Seated in a place of honour amongst mortals who shall 
die (he was eldest son of the King of Ireland), thou who 
awaitest the dread hour of death, the Immortal Ones 
invite thee to come to them; thou art a hero to the 
people of Tethra, he desires to see thee daily in the 
assemblies of thy fatherland, in the midst of those that 
thou hast known and who are dear to thee ” (Windisch, 
frische Grammatik, p, 120). This mention of Tethra is 
very curious. He seems to be in this story one of two 
kings reigning in Magh Mell, Now, we know very little 
of Tethra. Though he was one of the chiefs of the 
Fomorians, or gods of barbarism and ignorance, at the 
time of their conflict with the Tuatha Dé Danann, 
the gods of light and civilisation, we do not hear of 
him during the second battle of Moytura as taking a 
prominent part in the fighting. After the battle was 
over, however, we are told that “Opma the champion 
found Tethra's sword and cleansed it; whereupon, after 
the manner of swords at the time, it beran to relate 
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the deeds that had been done by it"! Another of the 
rare allusions to Tethra is that found in the Jra/ogue of 
the Sages, in which the youthful bard Nede replies to 
the question put to him by the aged Ferchertne, “ What 
is it that lies before thee?” (47. “undertakes to"). “I 
go,” he said, “into the mountain of youth, into the plain 
of age... into an abode of clay, between candle and 
fire® between battle and its horrors, among Tethra’s 
mighty men.” Tethra is said, in the tale of the Wootmg 
of Emer, to be uncle to Forgall the Wily of Lusk, and 
his sons are among the guardians of Emer, and in the 
is Focatl the word Tethra is glossed by éadfdh, “a 
scarecr - it seems, like the Badhbh or goddess of 
battles and rapine, to mean a “raven” or “ Royston- 
crow.” It also bears the meaning of the “sea” or 
“ocean”; in O’Clery’s glosses we find “featéra, that is, 
muir=the sea.”* It is clear from two passages in the 
tale called The Wootng of Emer, that this latter is the 
true meaning of Tethra’s name. In relating to Emer 
the route he had taken, Cuchulain tells her that he had 
slept “in the house of the man who tends the cattle of 
the plain of Tethra,” and when asked what he means 
by this, he replies “The man in whose house I slept, 
he is the fisherman of Conor. Ronen is his name, It 
is he who catches the fish on his line under the sea; for 
the fish are the cattle of the sea, and the sea is the plain 
of Tethra, a king of the kings of the Fomori" (K. Meyer 
in Arch. Rev. vol. i pp. 72, 152). 





‘Possibly this means that the deeds of the sword were inscribed upon 
the metal, and became visible when the sword was cleansed.—Comp. 
Sutter of Cuckulate (Atlantis, vol. i. pp. 370-1), 

7A Christinn glossographer explains this to mean “ between death and 
judgment,” but its original meaning seems to have been that of a confined 
and narrow place (here, the grave} such us was the dwelling of a chor, 
Comp. Woomp of Amer (Hull, Cwckulfin Sar, p. 65). 

*Sce Cormac’s Glorary, art, Zafira, and O'Reilly's Dect. under Tearira 
and 7ropaau, 
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Tethra, then, is a king of the Fomorians. He is ruler of a 
land beneath or beyond the sea, evidently the Irish Elysium. 
It would seem from the passage we have quoted that 
Connla is invited to resort to the land here called his 
“fatherland,” and to join the people of Tethra, where 
“those whom he had known awaited him.” I do not 
know that there is any other passace where a Fomorian 
is said to rule in the unseen world, or where this world 
is distinctly spoken of in @ piece which has a markedly 
Pagan flavour, as a place where human ancestors are 
assembled after death! [¢ is, so far as IT can see, the 
only really sound ground adduced by M. D’Arbois for 
his contention that the Irish Celts believed in a world of 
Shades, or Hades, beyond this life. But M. D'Arbois, in 
his Cycle Af: Jthologique Irlandaise, makes this isolated 
Passage the foundation and leading argument of his 
Whole volume; again and again it is reiterated in different 
connections. This, I think, is to get things out of propor- 
tion, and to impress a view—in this case, I think, a very 
uncertain view—derived from an obscure and isolated 
Passage, by means that will hardly bear the weight of 
the arzument laid upon them. 

M. D'Arbois draws his arguments indiscriminately from 
Roman sources, and from the widely different strata of 
Irish legendary lore, 

(2) His second point is founded on the well-known 
quotation of Caesar: “ Galli se omnes ab Dite patre 
Prognatos praedicant, idque a druidibus proditum dicunt’’ 
(De Bello Gaillico, Ble. yi. 18,31) “The Celtic doctrine,” 
D'Arbois adds, “js that men have for first ancestor the 


‘ft is difficult to tell how far Christian thought bas influenced such a 
story. Though it contains distinctly Christian allusions its form ix peru, 
and the idea that the world of death is ruled by Tethra m 
In stories of the other world where the tone is Christianised, ns tke 
Fopage of Trirue Son of Cian, the idea of finding the dead in Paradise is 
of course usual, in accordance with Christian belief, 
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god of death, and this god inhabits a region far beyond 
the ocean: he has as his dwelling the ‘extreme isles, 
whence, according to the Druidical teaching, a part of the 
inhabitants of Gaul had arrived direct." 

And again: “In Celtic belief, the dead go to inhabit 
across the ocean, to the south-west, there where the sun 
goes down during the greater part of the year, a marvellous 
region whose joys and seductions surpass those of this 
world. This is the country from which men came. It is 
called in Irish 7ire Seo, the land of the living, wr s-arll, 
the other world, maz mir, the great plain, mag meld, the 
pleasant plain” (Cyele Ad pthologique, p. 28). 

Here is the second step; that men not only go when 
they die into the other world, but they also came from 
thence; a belief which he founds on the testimony of a 
Latin writer, and supports by an Irish doctrine of 
Elysium unknown, so far as we know, to Latins and 
Gauls alike. 

Immediately afterwards he continues: “ For this pagan 
name (t¢. Afag Mér) to which nothing in the Christian 
beliefs corresponded, the euhemerism of the Christian 
annalists substituted the Latin name of the Iberian Penin- 
sula, Hispania. After the tenth century, when Nennius 
wrote, this name, unknown to primitive Ireland, had pene- 
trated into the legend of Partholon; it was from Spain, 
and not from the land of death, that this mythical chief 
of the first inhabitants was made to come with his com- 
panions” (p. 29)... and again, in criticising the account 
of the return of the second race of settlers from Ireland, 
according to Nennius and the late pseudo-historic accounts, 
he says that they re-embarked and returned into Spain, 
adding: “In this text, the word Spain is a learned transla- 
tion of the Irish words mag mdr, ctc., by which the pagan 
Trish designated the country of the dead, the place of origin, 

l Cycle Myth. p. 26, 27, quoting Ammisnus Marcellinus (Asier guegne a 
imrulis extimis confluxiue), Hk, xv. ch. 9 § 4. 
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and last asylum of the living” (p. 85)... “The primi- 
tive text of the narrative that Nennius had under his 
eyes transported this race from Ireland not into Spain, 
but into the land of the dead " (p. 117). Here he actually 
imagines the existence not only of a tradition, but of 
actual manuscripts proving the tradition, that a statement 
made by Caesar with regard to the belief of the inhabitants 
of Gaul held true also in Ireland, and he argues that the 
Manuscripts relating to the legendary settlements of the 
peoples of Ireland have been deliberately changed to 
Support this view. But there is not any sign that these 
particular legends of the settlements have undergone a 
change corresponding to this view. 

To return to Caesar's statement, that the Gauls thought 
themselves to be descended from Dis Pater, “the god of 
death,” it is to be remarked that Caesar makes the 
announcement in explanation of the fact that the Gauls 
reckoned all kinds of time not by days, but by nights, 
and that when they were calculating birthdays or the 
beginning of the months and of the year, they always 
took care to place the night before the day (De Bello 
Gaittco, vi. c. 18 §1, 2). But though Caesar mizht have 
conceived some such explanation necessary in what 
appeared to him a peculiar custom, we know that the 
Gauls were by no means the only nation to count time 
in this manner, Among other nations, the Norse 
appear to have done so, and we find the same 
method of reckoning employed in the first chapters of 
Genesis. 

Ai great deal of discussion has been aroused by the 
identification by M. de Barthélemy of the smal] figure 
of the man with the cup and mallet with the Dis Pater 
of Caesar. It is a statuette in bronze found at Prémeaux 
(Céte-d’Or), now in the Museum of Beaune, and represents 
a man with a mass of hair peaked in front, and a beard 
and heavy moustache, standing erect, clad in a tunic to 
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the knees, and ornamented with crosses and figures, and 
with a band round the waist. M. Salomon Reinach 
accepts M. Barthélemy's identification of this figure with 
Dis Pater or Pluto, but there are difficulties in the way 
of an acceptance of this view, one of the most serious 
being the rare use of the mallet as a symbol of the infernal 
deity. This is only found elsewhere among the Etrus- 
cans and in the north of Italy, the larger number of the 
God-mallet type in Gaul being found in the Rhone 
Valley; there is no trace of them in Britain, Aquitame, 
or Belcium. As usual, the figure undergoes a large 
variety of transformations, and is found with numerous 
different symbols, and in different groups, so that it 
has been at one time identified with Sylvanus, at 
another with Jupiter, or with the Serapis of Graeco- 
Egyptian art.! 

A more probable theory, however, is that put forth by 
M. Cerquand, and supported by him by a large number 
of illustrative lerends, that this god of the mallet is an 
Indo-European divinity corresponding to Thor the 
Hammerer* He points out that the first hammers or 
mallets were of stone like the first knives, the word 
‘amar signifying at once “stone” and “hammer,’ and he 
considers that the hammer or mallet has been sub- 
stituted for an original stone or thunderbolt, as the 
hammer of Thor was for the silex of Donar. Two 
Gaulish pre-Roman coins bearing the emblem of a 


*M. Anatole de Barthélemy’s article will be found in A‘, Cel?. i. p. 13 
see also Salomon Reinach’s Deertftien rood: om omurde de St, Gerniatn- 
en-Lope ; and his article on “ L) Art plastique en Gaule et le Druidisme,” Aer, 
Celt, 1892, pp. 189-199; Grivand, Mecned! des motmments, ii, (No. 5), pp. 33 
and 64; Flowest, Jeur Sis, p. 61. 

°M. J. F. Cerquand, ira: Sithotole; Eiadé de Mythologie Celtigue, 
Avignon, 1851; and see his art. Taranis et Thor,” Aev. Celt vi. p. 407. 
He says that in Neo-Celtique and Indo-European languages all the ana- 
logues of Taranis are etymologically associated with thunder; see also Henri 
Gnidas, Asgaiue de ix religion des Gaulois: 

K 
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warrior on horseback have a short mallet like that of 
Thor thrown in front of the horse's head, showing that 
the idea of the flung hammer was familiar in Gaul 
(Kev. Celt. i. p. 1, seg.) 

M. Cerquand has collected a number of classical 
examples as well as of local traditions connected with 
the hurling of stones as engines of war and of the 
transference of the idea of the massive stone flung by 
hand into that of the thunderbolt hurled from heaven. 
The idea of destruction by stones or weapons hurled 
upon the enemy is a familiar one in Gaulish and also 
in Irish tradition. To the examples he has collected 
might be added the club of the Dagda, the destruction 
caused by whose blows was “as the destruction of 
hail-stones crushed beneath the feet of a herd of 
horses” (second Battle of Moytura, Nev. Celt. xii. pp. §2, 
306-8), or the strokes of Balor of the Mighty Blows; 
but more especially the Titanic warfare in the Jum 
6d Cuatnge made by the hero Amargin upon the hosts 
of Meave, he “lying on the west side of Taillte 
with his left elbow under him” and pelting the enemy’s 
host with rocks and flacs and great blocks of stone 
For three days and nights he continues to shower 
rocks upon the host of Meave, much as the rod of 
Delphi poured down upon the Gaulish host assembled 
to attack the oracle enormous stones detached from 
Parnassus which crushed whole companies beneath them, 
(Pausanias, x. 23.) 

In like manner Iliach the aged warrior filled his 
chariot with “stones and blocks of rock and flags” which 
he hurled against the men of Ireland (Tain dé Cuatlnye, 
MEXIIL 5, p. 657). Possibly the flinging of sharp-edged 
shields in combat which was common in Ireland may 
have been a reminiscence of the throwing of stones in 
an earlier and ruder age, 

‘ Tilin & Cuatinge, Windisch, xxiii. 6, p. 661, 
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Without amplifying the argument further, it may be 
said that the identification of the God of the Mallet as 
‘a Gaulish Thor is at least as probable as, and even 
more consonant with Celtic tradition than, its assimila- 
tion with Dis Pater and the remark of Caesar about 
that deity. Its identification with Charon or Pluto is 
more evident in such a bas-relief as that of Varhély in 
Austria, where we get a woman and child and a three- 
headed dog associated with this figure, or in that at 
Marseilles, where the god and female figure have a dog 
between them and a boat beneath. Elsewhere the mallet 
has given place to a thunderbolt, and the god has 
evidently been identified with Jupiter, while in Provence 
we find the same divinity transformed into Sylvanus. 
Like other native Gaulish gods it has undergone many 
varieties of description, and it would be dangerous to 
build on any one possible form under which it is 
found a wide-extended theory of belief. Most of these 
assimilations depend upon beliefs not native to Gaul, 
but introduced from outside by settlers, who adapted to 
their needs the traditions of the local cults. As regards 
the local cults themselves, they are as mysterious to us 
to-day as they were to the Romans in the first century. 
The comparison instituted by M. de Barthélemy between 
this god of the mallet and the mallet-bearing functionary 
at the Roman games who bore away the bodies of dead 
gladiators, called by Tertullian Dis Pater, seems too far- 
fetched to have much bearing on the subject. It does 
not seem, any more than do the varied literary sources 
from which M, D'Arbois has derived his argument, to bear 
the full weight of the deductions drawn from it; nor 
does his equation of the Gaulish triad of gods Teutates, 
Taranus, and Hesus, as forms of the god of death, with 
Bress, Balor, and Tethra, the three Fomorian chiefs, 
seem quite as convincing as it is ingenious. It necessi- 
tates a homogeneity of belief and legend between Gaul 
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and Ireland which we have little ground for pre- 
supposing.! 

Professor Rhys, accepting in general M. D'Arbois's 
theory of the land of the dead, goes much further. He 
finds this doleful country everywhere, and a travelling 
people like the Britons, Gauls, and Irish must have 
been perpetually in danger of falling into it! In his 
Arthurian Legend, the kings of Hades are as numerous 
as (to use an old Irish expression) “the son of Ler's 
horses in a storm at sea.” Among them are Uther 
Pendragon, Bran otherwise Balan, Gwen ab Nit, Llyr, 
Urien, Aralach and his father, Beli, in addition, of 
course, to Arawn, Avagtu, Pwyll, and Pryderi. Among 
others, the following places are regarded as having been 
sites of Hades itself: Britain, Caledonia, Ireland, the 
district south of the Thames at Westminster, the Isles 
of Man, Tory, and Bardsey, Glastonbury, Gower or 
Somerset, Cornwall, with numerous local sites within 
the borders of Wales, 

The general impression left upon the mind by these 
volumes is that the Celts, alike of Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland, were oppressed by the perpetual sense of a sur- 
rounding world of death and gloom from which they came, 
and to which they must go, the conception of this world 
being distinctly that of a place of the dead to which all 
the dead wmst go, and from which, inasmuch as it is 
always placed beyond the waters, they could (happily for 
the living) never return. However M. D'Arhois de 
Jubainville may guard himself by an occasional reference 
to earlier and brighter Greek conceptions of the unseen 


| ‘See M. Cerguand's interesting remiurks on Taranus (the ‘Taranis of 
Lacan) in his Jivani: fathetole, already referred to, and MM. Bertrand’, 
study of the Ganlish god-triads in “L'Autel de Saintes os les Triacies 
Ganloises,” Arc. Arckéui, 1880, 1 882, 


* The horses of Manannan son of Ler, 


the pod of ocean. were : foaming 
crests of the billows, Wiikey 
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world,’ this is the impression left upon the mind by the 
constant use of the word “Hades,” and the belief that 
it was a world of the dead, and ruled by Gods of Death, 
or “ Dark Divinities.” Professor Rhys eventually accepts 
the word in its full meaning as a place of the departed, 
a dark world of shades. 

Now, I believe that this general impression is a wrong 
one, and that whatever may have been the tradition in 
Gaulish mythology (a tradition now entirely lost to us), 
in Welsh literature and in Irish literature, at all events, 
a different conception prevails. The conception that the 
Celts believed themselves to have originated in a country 
of the dead I hold to be largely, if not entirely, a fiction 
of the imagination, grown out of a possibly erroneous 
idea picked up in Gaul by that inquisitive but not very 
deeply-reflecting Roman soldier, Caesar, and adopted by 
him without much consideration as explaining a fact which 
puzzled him, namely, why the Gauls counted time by 
nights instead of days. The idea does not seem to 
gain any support from Irish and Welsh literature and 
but a doubtful support from the remaining Gaulish 
monuments. 

Secondly, the idea that this unseen world was one into 
which only the dead could go, and from which they could 
never return, is contradicted by a long series of stories 
in which persons specially invited might go in life, and 
did frequently return again. 

Thirdly, the idea that this world was conceived of as 
a place of the dead at all is only faintly shadowed in 
a few isolated and obscure passages in that part of the 
literature which seems to retain most of the pagan flavour 
and spirit, and does not seem to have been a general belief 
until Christianity had revolutionised the original pagan 
doctrine. 


‘For example, by his reférence on p. 17 to Hesiod’s Ofere ef dies, verse 
165-16q, 
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Fourthly, that it was a gloomy world of shades ruled 
by Dark Divinities is absolutely contradicted by the 
descriptions we have of it; by its names, as the Land 
of the Living, of Youth, of Honey, of Promise, the 
Wonderland, the Silver Cloud Land, and many others, 
all indicating that in the popular thought it was counted 
a land of bliss; by the fact that in Christian times this 
Land of Promise is everywhere identified with the Chris- 
tian Paradise, and not with Hell; and by the fact that 
except in rare passages, such as that relating to Tethra, it 
is usually represented as presided over by the Gaelic and 
Welsh Gods of Light, and not of Darkness. It is evident 
that the chief reason of the choice of Tethra and Manannan 
a5 its rulers was due to their position as gods of the ocean, 
beyond which Magh Mell was supposed to lie. 

I think more attention might well be paid than has 
been paid to the motive underlying the legends connected 
with Annwuyn (pron. “annwvn” with a closed @, mod. 
form, dnxw/n or annwa). They seem to fall into two fairly 
distinguishable groups, viz.:; a group in which the motive 
is a raid into the other world or Annwuyn, by violence, 
for the purpose of carrying off from it some of its treasures 
Or possessions, and a group in which some chosen mortal 
is elected by the inhabitants of the hidden country, 
generally by its queen, to come and remain for a time 
in the place of bliss in which she dwells. 

The first group of tales, which seem to bear a rude 
and primitive complexion, and which take the aspect of 
a raid such as was being constantly made between 
neighbouring chiefs or farmers in the upper world for 
the purpose of carrying off treasure, are more common 
in Welsh than in Trish myth, though they are found in 
both ; the peaceful motive of the second group is hardly 
more than suggested in Welsh story, but in Ireland 
it forms the theme of one of the largest departments of 
the romance literature. | 
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Among the first class we may place the very striking 
Welsh poems called The Spoiling or Victories of Annwuyn, 
the Battle of Goteu or Battle of the Trees (called also the 
Battle of Achren), the Tale of Kilhwch and Olwen, and 
the Mabinogi of Math, son of Mathonwy. 

In Irish literature the bursting of Cuchulain into the 
Land of Scath or Seathach, deseribed by Cuchulain 
himself in metaphorical language in the “ Phantom Chariot 
of Cuchulain,” and, with more of the aspect of an actual 
event, in the “Wooing of Emer"; the raid of Fraech 
with Conall Cernach, for the recovery of his wife and 
his cows in the Alps (“Elpa") in the Book of Fermoy, 
and the corresponding raid of Cuchulain into the Island 
of Falga to bring away Blathnat and the three cows 
and cauldron, belong to the same series of tales, and are 
dominated by the same underlying mefif. In all these 
cases the attempt is made against the wish of the 
dwellers in the distant land, and with the object of 
robbing them of their possessions, and is accompanied 
accordingly with severe labours and perils. In these 
poems, too, lives are lost in endeavouring to effect an 
entry. The place itself assumes a gloomy aspect, and 
the return from it is made with loss and difficulty. In 
the Spotling of Annwn we read: 

I. “1 will praise the sovereign, supreme Lord of the land, 
Who bath extended his dominion over the shore of the world. 
= (stout?) was the prison of Gweir (2. Gwydion)! in Caer 

] 

Through the spite*® of Pwyll or Pryderi. ("or ' permission,’ Stephens) 
No one before him went into it. 
The heavy blue chain held the faithful youth (' firmly held,’ Stephens} 
And before the Spoils of Annwn woefully he sings, 
And tll doom shall continue a bard of prayer. 
Thrice ¢nough to fill Prydwen (ie, Arthur's ship) we went into it 
Except seven, none returned from Caer Sidi." 


'Gwydion was one of the Sons of Dén or Gods of Light, and he was 
uncle to Liew, the Sun-God, 
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And again: 


TL “Am [ not a candidate for fame with the listened song, 
“to be heard in song," Stephens) 
In Caer Pedryvan, in the isle of the strong door? 
The twilight and pitchy darkness were mixed together. 
Bright wine their liquor before their retinue 
(‘the beverage of the host‘), 
Thrice enough to fill Prydwen we went on the sea, 
Except seven, none returned from Caer Rigor.” 


—Stephen's Lit. of the Cymri, p. 183; Skene, Four Ancient Boobs af Wales, 
vol i p. 2fiq. 


The object of the raid in the Spotling of Annwa 
seems to have been the carrying off of its most splendid 
treasure, the cauldron set with an edge of pearls, belonging 
to its chief, and “ warmed by the breath of nine maidens.” 
This cauldron, like that in Cormac's Adventure in the 
Land of Promise, was a discriminating pot, for it would 
not boil the food of a coward. The cauldron which 
Cormac found, called the Cauldron of Truth, would only 
boil the food put into it during the recital of four 
absolutely accurate tales; any romancer venturing to 
draw upon his imagination for his facts arrested the 
progress of the cooking operations, and the pig inside 
could by no manner of means be boiled. Cauldrans of 
Trath, or of Renovation, of Life, or of inexhaustible 
supplies of food, are an essential element in all tales of 
the unseen world.! 

In the Battle of Gotew? in which the trees and shrubs 
and flowers form themselves into battle array and take 
part in the fight, the conflict is said to he against the 
Gwledig of Britain; but its real object, as we read else- 


Professor Anwyl says that the upper world 
or ad fant, the Intter word meaning a place with the rim tumed back, as 
though it were conceived of as a boge cauldron (Cyitir Aeligion, p, 62). 

SAE, of Taticsin, vill, of Sk Fr ids iat Aare 
Roe af nt i. Skene, our Anciemt Hook; of Wales, 1 276; 


ls sometimes called affpald 
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where, was to recover a white roe-buck and a puppy 
which belonged to Annwuyn, but had been caught by 
Amathaon, son of Dén. Brin, King of Annwuyn, and 
Amathaon fought together in a battle in which 71,000 
lives were lost—a large expense of life for the rescue of 
"a bitch, a roe, and a lapwing.” as the author of the 
Triad called “The Three Frivolous Battles,"! of which 
this is (rather cynically) put down as one, seems to 
think. 

When, however, we consider that these things were 
the treasured possessions of the other world, we under- 
stand their value. The strugeles gone through are thus 
described by Taliessin: 


“1 pierced the beast of the preat gem, 

Which had a hondred heads 

And 2 formidable battalion 

Under the root of its wngue, 

Anuher battalion 

In the back of its head, 

A gaping black toad 

With a hondred claws, 

A crested snake of many colours, 

A bondred souls by reason of gin 

Are tormented In its flesh. . ..." 
ea four Ancient Hooks of Wales, i p. art; Rhys, a. Le. 
p. 258. 


50 in the Mabinogi of Math, son of Mathonwy, 
Gwydion, enchanter of the flowers and shrubs in the 
Battle of Goteu, and brother of its leader Amathaon, 
penetrates into the country of Pryderi, son of Pwyll, and 
carries off, by means of a similar sort of enchantment 
to that of the trees in the Kat Goteu, the swine which 
had been sent to Pryderi from Annwuyn by Arawn its 
king. It would seem as though the pig had then been 
only recently introduced into Wales, so careful is the 


i Myryrian Arch. 1. 167; Triads, i, 47; iii. so; ¢f Rhys, Af, Lee. 
PP 244-$s 
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description of these animals, and so valuable do they 
appear.’ 

The swine are refused by Pryderi, and are only 
obtained by a ruse; to secure them a battle is fought, 
in which Pryderi's men are slaughtered in such numbers 
that he has to give hostages, he himself subse- 
quently slain by Gwydion, In every case these difficult 
and perilous expeditions into Annwuyn are far from being, 
as Rhys and De Jubainville seem to suggest, descents 
by spirits into a land of the dead; they are raids made 
into the bright country for the definite object of carrying 
off treasures,—a cauldron, a bitch, swine, etc.,—held in great 
repute by the inhabitants of Annwuyn. The difference is 
very marked, and corresponds rather to the attempt of 
Hercules to win the golden apples from the garden of 
the Hesperides through his conflict with the serpent 
guarding the tree than with that hero's descent into 
Hades. Unfortunately for us, these Welsh poems, old 
as they undoubtedly are in parts, and ancient as are 
many of the allusions they contain, are imbued with 
sentiments derived from Christian teaching. Addresses to 
Christ, religious expressions, prayers and thanksgivings, 
form part of almost every poem, even of those that are 
most ancient. Even in the Spoils of Anntwn, which is 
one of the most archaic, as it is one of the most impressive, 
of all the ancient Welsh or Cumbrian poems, the last 
stanza is entirely occupied with the misdoings and 
ignorance of the monks, who, though they are said to 
“congregate like wolves,” yet have not acquired that 


1*'So they went to Math, son of Mathonwy. ‘Lord,? said Gwydion, €7 
have heard that there have come to the south some beasts sich as were 
never known in this island before,” * What are they called?" he nsked, 
' Pips, Lard.’ * And what kind of animals are they ?* * They are stall 
animals, and their flesh is better than the flesh of oxen.’ ‘They are small, 


then ?* ‘Yes, and they change their names; swine are they now called,"” 
etc. (Nutt’s edition, p. 59) 


& ib 
! 
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knowledge of the secrets of nature which was the proud 
possession of the pagan bards: 
“They know not when the deep night and dawn divide, 
Nor what is the course of the wind, or who agitates it, 
In what plage it dies away, on what land it roars;* 
while I imagine that but for Christian teaching about 
sin and its punishment, such lines as those found in 
Kat Goteu: 
“A bondred souls throwzh sin 
Shall be tormented in its Hesh "— 
would have been impossible. Now, as there is no por- 
tion of Irish imaginative literature that has been more 
modified and changed through contact with Christian 
influences than that portion of it relating to the unseen 
world, it is little likely that Welsh literature escaped 
without something of the same modification. The 
immense influence exercised upon the mediaeval mind 
by the subject known as the “Harrowing of Hell,” a 
subject which produced one of earliest long poems 
written in the English language; could not have been 
unfelt in Wales. 

The only poem in Irish which recounts a similar 
experience is open to the same criticism, Cuchulain 
was recalled to a phantom-life on one occasion by St. 
Patrick, in order that he might assist in the conversion 
of the Irish king Laery (Laeghaire) by attesting from 
his own experience the truth of Patrick's assertions 
regarding the future life in heaven and hell. Laery was 
a stout pagan, and, according to this story, he declared 
that nothing would induce him to believe in the Saint, nor 
yet in God, unless he should call up Cuchulain in all his 
dignity, as he was recorded in the old stories, to add his 
testimony to the truth of Patrick's declarations. Cuchulain 
comes from hell, to which place all the great heroes of 


‘The “Harrowing of Hell” is supposed to have been written in Kent in 
the latter part of the ninth century. 
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the ancient time were relegated as obstinate unbelievers 
by the religious of later days. He is there said to be 
usefully employed in plying his renowned weapon, the 
Gae bolga, on the demons; while they, on their side, 
are scourging the hosts of Ulster around King Conor 
(Conchobhar), the king himself only being preserved by 
the special intervention of Mary's Son. This account of 
the doings of Cuchulain in hell is mixed up with a 
vivid description of a raid made by him in his lifetime 
into the Land of Scath, or ‘Shadow,’ in order to secure 
for himself a special cauldron with the treasures of gold 
and silver which it contained, as also three cows of 
wonderful properties kept in a fortress “vast by the 
north,” 

The poem seems to be a confused reminiscence at 
three events in Cuchulain's career, all attended with 
difficulty and danger, viz. his journey as a youth to the 
fort of the Amazon Scathach; his rape of Blathnat, 
wife of Curoi and daughter of Midir, from Midir’s palace 
in Inis Falga (the Isle of Man or the Hebrides), along 
with his magic cauldron and three cows: and his carrying 
off the white red-eared cows of Echaid Echbél of Alba, 
which used to come and graze in Co. Antrim, evidently 
another version of the same incident. 

Though the incidents in this story seem to be pre- 
served in a very archaic form, the tone and setting have 
been coloured by Christian ideas, just as Cuchulain, when 
he asks St Patrick to take him with him to the “ Land 
of Promise," means not the Pagan Paradise, but the 
Christian heaven. 

Such efforts to enter by force and carry off the 
treasures of the unseen world seem to have been one of 
the feats demanded of a warrior of renown as a final 
test of prowess, being, as it was, attended with so much 
peril and difficulty. 

I think it is unfortunate that the word “ Hades,” with 


bai 
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all its associations, should be applied to the world into 
which they went. Inevitably the idea of a place of 
gloom and of departed spirits attaches to the use of this 
word. Nay, imagination travels farther, and almost 
unconsciously the native conception of the Spoiling of 
Annwuyn becomes associated with the mediaeval Christian 
doctrine of the Harrowing of Hell. M. d’Arbois and 
Professor Rhys speak always of the place as one of 
gloom and terror, a prison-house in which the ¢hosts of 
men are detained, ruled, and presided over by “ Dark 
Divinities.” But the earliest description we have in Welsh 
literature of Annwuyn is utterly unlike such an idea of 
it; it has, on the contrary, all the characteristics of 
Magh Mell, the Irish Elysium fields) We are, in fact, 
in great difficulty for want of a word to express the Celtic 
conception. The title of “ Happy Other-world,” which Mr. 
Nutt uses in his Voyage of Bram, and which has been 
generally adopted, seems too vague and indefinite to 
express to the mind the brilliant Irish conception of 
Magh Mell. Yet, even in choosing a title for this essay, 
I was forced to adopt the very word “Hades” which I 
think to be so misleading, because no other more satis- 
factory word seemed to suggest itself. The Welsh word 
Annwuyn or Annwfn is equally unsuited to express the 
earliest idea of the British Celt. For Annwin means 
“very deep,” an “abyss" (dwfw=deep), and nothing 
could be more unlike the cheerful descriptions given of 
the place in Welsh literature than such a title. Professor 
Morris Jones thinks, and I have no doubt rightly, that 
the word has replaced, under later influences, some more 
ancient name now lost to us, and has become identified 
in the Christian consciousness with the place of the dead, 

The earliest description we have in Welsh literature 
of Annwin, to which I referred above, is found in the 
Mabinogi of Pwyll, Prince of Dyved. Pwyll, who is out 
hunting one day, meets a chieftain named Arawn, who 
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tells him that he is a crowned king in the land from 
which he had come, namely, Annwuyn, where another 
king of the same country is engared in war with him. 
By mutual agreement they arrange to exchange kingdoms 
and personalities for a year, and Pwyll is conducted 
by Arawn to the entrance of his palace and its sur- 
rounding buildings, and invited to enter the Court as 
king. The story continues: “So he went forward into 
the Court, and, when he came there, he beheld sleeping- 
rooms and halls and chambers, and the most beautiful 
buildings ever seen. And he went into the hall to 
disrobe, and there came youths and pages and disrobed 
him, and all as they entered saluted him. And two 
knights came and drew his hunting-dress from about 
him, and clothed him in a vesture of silk and gold. 
find the hall was prepared, and behold he saw the 
household and the host enter in, and the host was the 
most comely and the best equipped that he had ever 
seen, sind with them came in likewise the Queen, who 
was the fairest woman that he had ever yet beheld. She 
had on a yellow robe of shining satin; and they washed 
and went to table and sat, the Queen on one side of him, 
and one who seemed to be an Earl on the other side. 

“find he began to speak with the Queen, and he 
thought from her speech that she was the seemliest and 
most noble lady of converse and of cheer that ever was. 
find they partook of meat and drink, with songs and 
feasting; and of all the Courts upon earth, behold this 
was the best supplied with food and drink, and vessels 
of gold and royal jewels."? 

Now, except that we find a king—or. rather, kings— 
reigning in Annwuyn (or Annwin), instead of, as is 
usual in the Irish stories, a Queen, this description 
exactly agrees with the accounts of the beauty and 

1 Puyll, Prince of Dyved, Nutt's ed. Pp 


4-5, See also Afarh, son of 
Jfathenwy, pp. 59-60. 


—_ 
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gladsomeness of Magh Mell, the Irish Land of Youth and 
Promise. Nothing could be further removed from those 
notions of death and gloom that we associate with 
Hades than the account of this cheerful “Other-world.” 
It is manifest that the name Annwin as “an abyss” in 
no way fits it, any more than does M. Gaidoz's attempt 
to equate the word with the Breton “anaoun,’ and make 
it a place of souls The idea of it as a place inhabited 
by the souls of men is quite foreign to it; it isa cheerful 
and happy land of the superior beings, into which, as 
occasion arises, the chosen mortal may venture and return 
alive, by the special invitation of its prince. 

It is very evident that we are in the presence of two 
overlapping conceptions—an earlier one, representing a 
country of bliss and contentment; and a later one, in 
which this mysterious world has lost its original signific- 
ance as a world of life and happiness, and has become 
synonymous with a place of death and the shades. The 
number of times that we meet with the word “Uffern”™ 
(the Welsh word for “hell") in connection with Annwin 
is very significant. Uffern is derived from the Latin 
“infern-a,” and like the ideas of “soul"-existence, of 
“penance,” and of future “punishment,” it came in with 
Latin teachers of Christianity, who grafted imperfectly 
the notions derived from quite other sources upon the 
native stock of ideas? | 


The Welsh Dictionary rived Anmofn ae “a bottomless gulf,” ‘Fay abyss”; 
“the receptacle of the dead"; “hell.” Professor Anwyl considers that It 
signifies the “Not-world™ (Celtic Aefioion, p. 62). 

In the Zeitrchrij? fiir Celt. Phil. i. 29, M. Gaidox equates dmmtefn with 
the Breton anaewn, “the souls of the departed ”; but he finds it dificult to 
explain this, because his suggested original anime does not exist anywhere 
(see alsa dh. ii, 184; and Anmaler de Bretagne, xi. 453). 

*I owe the following note to the courtesy of Professor Morris Jones: 
“affern, Lat. infers-a: before the f, (=Welsh ff.) the # was lost-and the 
owas founded, becoming w, which in old Welsh was sounded Tike the 
French »,.” 
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Even.in those poems to which we have alluded, in 
which the bright country suffered violence and an 
attempt was made to take it by force, and where we 
find it represented consequently as guarded by walls and 
serpents, and monsters of all sorts, which have to be 
overcome, the essential characteristics remain, though the 
idea has-been modified. The cauldron with the rim of 
pearls which would not cook food for a coward—symbol of 
renewed life and truthfulness; the brindled ox with the 
broad head-band, or the precious beast with silver-head ; 
the “perfect chair," known to Manawyddan and Pryderi, 
seated in which neither disease nor old age can touch the 
occupant; the fire encircled by streams of ocean: the 
fruitful fountain above it which gives drink sweeter than 
white wine: all these are, with only the smallest variation 
in details, the characteristics which we meet with in the 
Irish Land of Promise, into which Cormac foes. We find 
them, indeed, with certain modifications, in every story 
of the Irish world invisible The names given in Welsh 
literature to Annwfn are also interesting: Caer Sidi, the 
Revolving Castle: Caer Vedwyd, the Castle of Revelry ; 
Caer Golud, Castle of Riches: Caer Pedryvan, the 
Four-cornered Castle, four times revolving; Caer Rigor, 
the Kingly Castle. These titles, which are perhaps 
older than Annwfn or Uffern, both of which are found 
in the poem, do not convey to the mind a place of 
misery or darkness, Besides, it seems clear that the 
third and fourth lines of the * Spoiling of Annwfn”™ 
refer to Gwydion's journey thither to recover the swine 
of Pryderi in the story of M4th, son of Mathonwy, and 
we have already examined the bright conception’ of 
Annwin in the Mabinogion. The lines run thus : 


“Stout was the prison of Gweir (iz. Gwydion} in Caer Sidi 
Throwgh the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi 
No one before him went into it, 
The heavy blue chain held the faithful youth, 
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And before the spoils of Annwfn woefully he sings. 
Thenceforth til] doom he shall remain a bard, 

Thrice enough to All Prydwen (Arthur's chip) we went into it 
Except seven, none returned from Caer Sidi.” 


It is this and similar verses that has given an aspect 
of gloom to the place; but, if it alludes to Gwydion’'s 
unauthorised descent to the south to steal the posses- 
sions of Pryderi, as seems obvious, it becomes one of 
the descriptions of a violent raid for the purpose of 
catrying off treasure. In the prose tale the Prince gets 
off safe with the swine, but in the poem he is imprisoned 
and loses most of his men. 

Turning now to Irish literature, we are in presence 
of a large series of stories relating to the passage of 
exceptional human beings into the unseen world. There 
is no thought, so far as I can see, that all mortals will 
of necessity assemble thither, or that it is a land to be 
reached through death: it is essentially, and above all 
things, the land of life, of the Ever-living or Immortal 
Ones, of the young who will never grow old; not, as I 
conceive of it, of the dead who will live again, but of 
beings who cannot, in the human sense, die at all. That 
is, I do not conceive that the unseen world was generally 
thought of by the pagan Irish as a place of departed 
Spirits, shades in which they wander, or a Paradise in 
which they live again, but rather as a dwelling of the 
Immortals into which by special favour, or, for a special 
purpose, some single mortals were invited. and whence, 
like Connla, they May never care to return, or, like 
Cuchulain, they may stay awhile, and then resume ordi- 
nary life; or yet again they may, like Bran or Olsin, 
return to earth only to die. But as a rule they do return 
again, while the idea that they attain to the land only by 
means of death is entirely absent. 

The usual belief is that it Hes in an island within a 
lake or beyond the ocean: or again, it is beneath the 

L 
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waves at the bottom of the sea, the idea of separation 
by water being essential in most of the tales. Later, when 
the gods who ruled this mystic realm were conceived of 
as fallen from their high estate as Lords of the Sky, 
and were relegated to the sfdé dwellings underground, 
and, connected in men's minds with the tumuli or ancient 
burial-places, the idea changed somewhat. | 

But everywhere, as in Welsh legend, we find the same 
description of this land as one of unfailing brightness, 
of inexhaustible joys, where death, disease, and want are 
alike unknown, and where no man notices the lapse of 
time. I do not intend to summarise these tales to-night; 
this has been done for the Pagan tales, or those most 
entirely Pagan, by Mr. Nutt in his Vopage of Bran, and 
for the Christian voyage tales by Zimmer in his studies 
on the Brendan Legend They are, fortunately, by this 
time pretty well known. 

A couple of typical instances will suffice, In Laegh's 
description of the palace in Magh Mell, as he himself 
had seen it, he says: 


“There is a door toward the west 
In the place where the sin gore down, 
A stad of pale horses with brilliant mates; 
Another, purple brown ; 
Al the door towards the east [ sow 
Three shining purple trees, 
From which a flock of birds calls down 
Gently to the youths of the royal dun. 
There is at the fortress’ door a tree, 
Pleasant the music that comet therefrom, 
A tree of silver; against it the sun 
Shines like ante gold in splendonr, 
Three hondred men by each noble tree 
(Of various frites, are nourished, 
There is a well in the princely dwelling, 


—— 


'Keltische Beitrage, 2evichriyt fiir Dewtiche Alferthune, vol. axxui, p. 128 
sep. and 32, 196-334; ch. Zeit. Air Pol. Sprachk, 23, 
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Thrice fifty princes with mantles gay 

And a brooch of gold, of brightest hue 

In each of their meiant mantles. 

There is a cask of joyous mead 

Distributed to the household. 

How much soever may be consumed 

It remains ever foll and enduring. 

A woman abides in this noble house 

Above all the women of Enn. 

With heir of gold she welcomes ua 

In her accomplished beauty. 

Her speech to the men of every king 

Beautiful, wise, and gentle,” etc. 
Or in Condla of the Golden Hair: 

There ts another land 

It were not ill for thee to visit it, 

I see the bright san is setting 

How far soever it be, before night we shall arrive. 

It is the land of joy 

Passing the dreams of all men. 

There is no one dwelling there 

Save noble women and maidens.” 


The same blissful conceptions are found in every story 
of the unseen world. The happy, careless nature of the 
Celt, prone to optimism, and always determined to believe 
the best rather than to fear the worst, conjured up for 
himself a radiant land where all that he loved best in 
life was to be reproduced and multiplied. Everlasting 
youth, brave men and lovely women, music, drinking, 
and pastimes, were all to be found there, and as warfare 
and blood-shedding were essential to happiness in the 
earthly life, they are at times reproduced in the other 
world, and the happy mortal is called upon to take part 
in them. He is tempted away by a fair maiden, usually 
by means of a wondrous apple of every flavour, and 
which, however much it was partaken of, never grew less, 
or by a magic branch that played melodious music, and 
whose call was irresistible. These features recur in almost 
every legend of the unseen world. A sort of trance is 


é 
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usually gone into, but this does not appear to have been 
essential. 

We need not linger over these tales. All that is 
essential to us is to recognise that over them hangs no 
depressing rule of “ Dark Divinities,” no gloom of spirit- 
haunted shades, no thought of death or pain. They are 
painted with all the powers of brilliant word-painting of 
which the Irish Gael was such a master, as worlds of 
joy and of youth, of vital and unending life. They are, 
in fact, the Paradise of the Gods of Life. It is earth 
that is in them represented always’as “the dark unquiet 
land,” the place where “amid the assemblies of short- 
lived mortals" man is fated to await his death. 

This is the essential distinction of the Pagan dreams, 
But when we pass to the visions influenced by Christian 
thought, we are conscious at once of a change of tone. 
Gradually the joyousness that has been the dominant 
note of Pagan belief is tuned down into a minor key, 
the old stories receive into themselves new features, 
counterbalancing what had hitherto been wholly bright 
and hopeful, by suggestions of gloom, of suffering, and 
of despair. s\t first these suggestions are fitted awkwardly 
into the old framework, they are rare, and, as it were, 
out of place; but gradually, as larger portions of the 
new belief find their way into the old romances, many 
of the older features become modified, and we finally 
emerge into an atmosphere wholly controlled by medi- 
aeval beliefs introduced through Christian influence. The 
meeting-point of Pagan and Christian thought is always 
of deep interest; but I know of no place in custom or 
literature where there can be traced, step by step, the 

*Tt i to be remarked that the most permanent characteristics of the unseen 
World are those which formed part of the ordinary surroundings of every 
Insh dwelling of any rank. The pot or cauldron, the apple-tree in which 
binds sing, the vat of mead or ale, the hearth or fire, the harp giving music, 
were essentials without which the earthly home would have been imperfect. 
The transference of these things into his Elysium was natural and inevitable. 
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gradual absorption of new and fixed doctrinal ideas of 
outside growth into the older and vaguer, but exquisite 
imaginings of the native mind, as it can be traced in the 
Gaelic visions of the Other World. It was impossible to 
shatter at a blow a form of belief which was rooted in 
the very nature of the people; it held its place with 
persistent vitality, and even when, with many slow 
loiterings by the way, it gradually, and, as it were, reluct- 
antly, fell into the background, it was not without having 
carried over into the new many beautiful fancies derived 
from the old, as it likewise absorbed into the old many 
thoughts (principally, alas, thoughts of gloom and pen- 
ance and punishment) gathered out of the graver and 
more awesome conceptions of the Christian monks. 

Let me point out, briefly, how this changed idea is 
introduced. In general, the framework of a voyage is 
carried on from Pagan times into the semi-Christian 
visions, but the idea has gradually enlarged from that 
of a single island in a lake or across the sea, into a long 
series of islands out on the open boundless ocean, in eack 
of which some new marvel is to be found. Already, in 
the Voyage of Bran, one of the oldest of the tales, we 
have the single isle of older times expanded into fifty or 
“thrice fifty" isles in the ocean to the west of us, and 
several of these are separately described; but in this 
voyage the main incidents remain unchanged. It is a 
lady who beckons, a branch of silver that allures, and 
the whole aspect is joyous and full of brilliant charm. 
In the Voyage of Maelduin, in the Voyage of the Sons 
of O'’Corra, of Snedgus and MacRiagla, of St. Columceille’s 
Three Clerics, and in the famous Voyage of St. Brendan, 
there are a multitude of islands, each preserving some 
well-defined characteristic differentiating it from all the 
rest. 

The voyage is no longer made in a magic craft, which 
moves of itself across a magic ocean; it is an actual 
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craft built of wood or skins, and manned by human 
oarsmen, and the direction of the voyage 15 usually west- 
ward or north-west, several of the voyages starting from 
or near Galway or Kerry on the western coast of 
Ireland. 

But the really distinctive feature is that the voyage 
itself, instead of being undertaken from motives of 
pleasure or desire, becomes a penance or an expiation 
for crime. Maelduin goes to discover the murderer of 
his father, and the adventures of the Sons of ©’Corra, 
of Snedgus and MacRiagla, and of St. Columcille’s 
Clerics, arise out of the commission and the punishment 
of crime. 

Even the Voyage of Brendan, which sprang out of 
that desire that lay deep in the heart of many a 
dreaming Celt to find “great rivers and fertile lands” 
beyond the ocean, is shadowed by the doom of mis- 
fortune entailed by exceeding the number of passengers 
allotted for the voyage—a motif that is found in several 
of the stories, and which, if it is Irish at all, springs 
from the desire for fixed numbers that pervades Irish 
literature. 

These voyages are, then, penitential journeys, and this 
fact entirely revolutionises the structure and tone of the 
tales. The incidents assume a moral aspect, which 
becomes more and more marked as time foes on, and 
in their Jatest evolution the voyage incident entirely 
drops out, and the whole tale is concerned with the 
description of the joys of paradise and heaven and the 
tortures of the lost in hell. Let us trace the way in 
which this idea enters the tales. In the Voyage of 
Bran we first find the central idea of the other world 
shrunk into the special characteristic of a single one 
out of a number of islands The Land of Women no 
longer fills the central place. The palace where the 
wanderers are entertained, the food of every flavour 
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which is given to them, the rapid and unperceived lapse 
of time, the ball of thread with which the travellers 
are held (which replaces in the later legends the original 
apple of invitation) are here, as in all the later legends, 
peculiarities only of one out of the numerous islands 
which they visit! Here appears for the first time the 
Isle of Laughter, where the inhabitants give forth in- 
cessant gusts of laughter, and on which, when one of 
Bran’s companions lands, he is seized with the same 
desire, and remains gaping and shaking with mirth for 
ever. 

In the Voyage of Maelduin this Isle of Laughter is 
balanced by another island called the Isle of Wailing, 
inhabited by human beings whose bodies and raiments 
were black. Round their heads were fillets, and they 
rested never from weeping and wailing. No one who 
landed on the island ever returned, but began to weep 
with the rest. Maelduin had to send four of his men, 
with garments wrapped round their heads and mouths, 
to bring back by force three who had landed to explore 
the isle. Two they brought back, but the third remained 
behind. Here already we begin to feel in the region of 
the Divine Comea'y, 

In the Voyage of the Sons of O'Corra the firs? island 
they come to is the Isle of Weeping. This sufficiently 
indicates the penitential nature of their voyage, which is 
undertaken to atone for their intended murder of their 
grandfather and for their numerous crimes; or, in their 
own words, “to take upon themselves the habit of 
penitence and religion.” 

In these two stories appears for the first time the 
Miller of Hell, but as yet he is a personage whose 
business it is not to punish men, but to teach them a 
moral lesson. In his mill are all the choice things of 
the world, the pleasures and riches of life (Soms of 

*CE Moelduin, xvil., xxviii. 
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O'Corra, ch. 62). In Maelduin it is all those things that 
have been begrudged on earth, the treasures about which 
men have shown themselves covetous and selfish, which 
are being ground in the mill (ch. xiv.). 

We are not yet in the full tide of mediaeval dogmatic 
belief, but the time is not far off when the miller will 
no longer grind the goods of this world, but the bodies 
and souls of men.! 

The same moral intention is seen in O'Corra in the 
man who is condemned to dig perpetually with a spade 
with a handle of fire, because during his life he had 
dug his fields on Sunday; and in Mfaelduim in the 
punishment of the cook who stole and secreted the 
valuables of the church? 

The Pagan Paradise or Land of Promise seems at 
first to retain its position in the stories independently 
of the Christian heaven, but inevitably it becomes in 
the later tales confused with it, and passes into it. In 
Maelduin, in the Voyage of Snedgus and the Story of 
Columceille's Clerics, it is a land that may not be entered, 
and which is usually guarded by a rampart or revolving 
wall. In Maelduin (xxxii.) we read: “After that they 
sight another island, and it was not large, a fiery rampart 
round about it, and that rampart revolved round the 
island. In the side of the rampart was an open. door, 
and whenever the doorway came in the course of its 
revolution opposite to where Maelduin and his com- 
panions were, they could see through it the entire island 
and all that was in it; its inhabitants also, human 
beings, beautiful, very many, wearing embroidered 
garments, and feasting with golden vessels in their 

''The game gradual transference from a moral and allegorical to an actual 
state is shown in an interesting manner in comparing the Vision of Fursiug 


(Bede, eel /fist. Ble, iii. c. 19), in which the bres of bell are symbolic, with 
the grim reality of the later visions. 


“Voyage of Maclduin, Xev. Celt. vols. ix, x; Voyage of the Sons of 
O’Corra, fdid, vol. xiv, 27-63, both edited by Whitley Stokes, 
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hands. And the wanderers heard their drinking-songs. 
A long time they pondered that marvel, for it seemed 
delichtful to them.”' 

In the Irish Voyage of Brendan this island still 
remains apart from Paradise, but the inhabitants have 
become Christian. “On a certain day when they were 
prosperously on the sea, rowing, they beheld a certain 
beautiful island, and it was lofty. Howberit they found 
no easy harbour or port of entrance. For twelve days 
they continued going round it, and during all that space 
they were unable to land upon it. Howbeit they heard 
men's voices therein praising the Lord, and they beheld 
a church therein, high, famous, delightful.” They were 
not permitted to land on the island, but from above a 
waxed tablet was thrown down to them, which bid them 
spend no more toil in trying to enter that island, for it 
was not the land they sought, and they could never 
come therein; for it was written in the Scriptures, 
“ Manstones Dei multae sunt”"* 

In later times, as Zimmer points out, the Tir fairngirt, 
or Land of Promise, becomes identified with Canaan, or 
the promised land of the Jews, and in the Irish com- 
mentaries on certain verses in the Epistles to the Hebrews 
and Corinthians, these passages are so explained by the 
commentators. It is the promised land of the living 
(fire fairngiri tinnambéo), thus identifying it exactly with 
the Land of the Living (tir dec) of Achtra Condla. 

In the Irish version of the Voyage of St. Brendan, 
that wondrous tale which caught the imagination of the 
whole of mediaeval Europe, there is strangely mingled 
in the young adventurer's mind the longing for an 


"Cf in the Voyage of Snedgus and MacRingla (ed. Whitley Stokes, Ave. 
Cel, vol. ix.) the Isle of Gaelic men and women, who sing to them; also the 
revolving rampart of Cuiroi's fort in the Feast of Hricriu (ed. G. Henderson for 
the Irish Texts Society, 1899, pp. 102-3). 


In Snedgus and MacRiagia, and in Colameille’s Clerics a leaf is sent down. 
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unknown earthly country over-seas and a vision of the 
Paradise of his theology. “The love of the Lord grew 
exceedingly in his heart, and he desired to leave his 
land and country, his parents and his fatherland, and 
he urgently besought the Lord to give him a land 
secret, hidden, secure, delightful, separate from men. 
Now, after he had slept that night he heard the voice 
of an angel, who said to him, ‘Arise, O Brenainn, for 
God hath given thee what thou soughtest, even the 
Land of Promise’"! Yet it was not till fourteen years 
or moré were past, and at the close of his second 
voyage, that he at length reached that hidden land, 
although it was during his first voyage that he had his 
grotesquely horrible glimpse into Hell, 

It is evident that these later voyages which we have 
been considering have united in their structure two 
ideas: that of the early voyage of pure adventure and 
that of the trial by ordeal, in which, as a test of crime 
and also as its punishment, a suspected man was cast 
adrift‘on the ocean without oars or rudder, often without 
food or drink, to drift whithersoever the winds or waves 
might carry him.* 

But it soon became apparent to the mediaeval 
preacher that he had in these stories a unique oppor- 
tunity of impressing the minds and imaginations of his 
people with his favourite theme “the pains and punish- 
ments of hell and the bane of doomsday.” All that 
was necessary was slightly to change the object of the 
voyage and to add a new island wherein the horrors 
of hell were revealed, or, if he were more pitiful and 
imaginative, of two islands where hell and heaven could 


Lives of the Saints from the Book of Lismore, ed, by Whitley Stokes, 
355-4) P- 252. 

‘C7, Life of St. Patrick, by Muirchu Maccn Mactheni, in 7hisertite 
fife, ed. Whitley Stokes, vol. i. p, 288; English Chronicle, S91 AD. ; 
Voyage of Maclduin, Aev. Call. ix.; Voyage of the Sons of O'Cig 
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both be entered in turn. In the Voyage of the Sons of 
OCorra this purpose is faintly shadowed, the travellers 
pass into the realm of spirits and behold the living and 
the dead; but in the Irish Voyage of Brendan, which 
is a homily, and hence an opportunity for edification 
not to be missed, a long description of hell couched in 
the adjectival language of the homilies is dragged un- 
comfortably in amid native dreams of a yellow-haired 
maiden floating on the waves, of the little bird that 
became a monstrous sea-cat, and other reminiscences of 
fancies and legends of an earlier time. But even in 
Ireland the Legend of Brendan is a composite one. 

As the chief object of such stories was to point a moral 
and warn a hardened race by a description of the terrors 
of hell, the framework of a voyage was by degrees seen 
to be no longer necessary; it had become a mere 
superfluous adjunct. And so there arose in Ireland, 
or out of the imagination of Irish monks, a long series 
of Visions, in which the soul, usually parted from the 
body in trance or cataleptic sleep, wanders into realms 
unknown and sees revelations of heaven and hell. Into 
these visions we do not enter. There is one of them 
only that retains and carries into the new tradition 
something of the radiant fancy, the hopeful tenderness, 
of the beautiful native Gaelic tales. It is called the 
Vision of Adamnan} and though, as in all the others, 
we are here conducted through heaven and hell, there 
is no appeal to that horror and disgust which is called 
up by the hideous and often grotesque scenes of the 
later visions, such as those of the Tidings of Doomsday, 
of Owain Myles and Tundale, and of the Spanish prince 
Ramon, 

Its resemblance to the Divine Comedy of Dante is 
remarkable, the circles of ascent to heaven, the angelic 
watchers, the graduation of the punishments and their 

1 Ed, by Whitley Stokes; Simla, 1870: 
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appropriateness to the crimes committed, all foreshadow- 
ing the work of the Italian seer, 

But the predominant note of the 7, idings of Doomsday 
and of the host of visions that flooded and shadowed 
Europe during the middle ages, and many of which 
centred round the spot known as “St. Patrick's Purgatory" 
on Lough Derg in Donegal, is one of terror. A positive 
zest is evinced by the writers in conjuring up and 
emphasising scenes horrible in their grim detail of 
corporeal or spiritual tortures. The mind shudders at 
the lengthened description of pains from which there 
is no hope of release for the sufferers and no moral 
alleviation to be won. Here, indeed, we find fully dis- 
played that belief in an after-death or life of souls, 
that gloomy sense of penitence, sin, and punishment, of 
which the pagan literature knew little and which the 
pagan Gael could in no such sense have understood. But 
it is not a native note, it is introduced from outside, 
though exaggerated and frown grotesque in the Irish 
mediaeval imagination. If we want the native note of 
the Gaelic mind dwelling on the unsten, we shall find 
it in such a passage as this, incorporated into a semi- 
Christian vision : 

“They now desery a pleasant land with a good coast, 
and at sight of it they grow cheerful and of good 
courage. They row close up to it and find a fine 
freen-bottomed estuary with sandy depths clear as a 
spring or like the shining whiteness of pure silver; 
salmon. of varied hue, and brilliant in choice shades of 
crimson-red: delicate woods with eMmpurpled tree tops 
fringing the delightful streams of this new land, «A 
beauteous land is this, young men,’ said Teigue: ‘and 
happy would he be whose lot in life were cast within it! 
A lovely and a fruitful land ic this to which we come!’ 
Then they hauled up the currach on the beach and 
set out to view the country, And for all they had 
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suffered of cold, of strain on their endurance, of foul 
weather and tempest, yet neither for fire or for meat, 
did they on reaching that coast feel any need at all; 
the perfume of that region's fragrant crimsoned branches 
being for and for all their needs sufficient for 
them. Through the nearest part of the forest they take 
their way and come upon an orchard full of apple-trees, 
red-laden, with leafy oaks and yellow-clustered hazels. 
They pass from thence and happen on a wood; round 
‘purple grapes hung from it, excellent of scent and 
perfume and each one bigger than a human head. 
Birds beautiful and brilliant were feasting on those 
grapes; birds strange and of unknown kind, white, with 
scarlet heads and golden beaks, And as they fed, they 
warbled music melodious and supreme, listening to which 
men -sick and wounded sore would fall asleep. And as 
they pass across the wide smooth plain, with flowering 
clover all bedewed with honey, Teigue would chant this 
lay: ‘Sweet to my fancy, as I listen, the strains of that 
sweet melody of birds.’”! 


ELEANOR HULL. 


““Teigue, son of Cian," Sifa Gavelica, ed. by Standish H. O'Grady, 
vol. iL p. 389. 


THE NATIVE TRIBES OF SOUTH-EAST 
AUSTRALIA. 


BY A. W. HOWITT, b.sc. 


I HAVE read with some interest, and at times with a 
little surprise, the contribution to folk-Lare of September 
last by Mr. N. W. Thomas, entitled « Dr. Howitt's 
Defence of Group-Marriage." 

Certain parts require notice, and I shall take them 
seriatim so far as can conveniently be done, 

I must consider, in the first place, an important pass~ 
age at pp. 294-5, which is as follows: 

“In his work on the tribes of south-east Australia, 
Dr. Howitt asserts in the most unqualified manner 
(pp. 177-179, N.T.S.E.A.) that a woman must enter into 
the ##pfe-madku relation before she can receive a frrrauru 
OF accessory spouse.” 

This is correctly quoted, with the exception that the 
expression “accessory spouse ” belongs to Mr. Thomas. 

There is, however, another paragraph at page 182 of 
my iVative Tribes, which runs as follows: “But com- 
monly it is not merely two pairs of firraurn who are 
allotted to each other, but the whole of the Marriateable 
or married people, even those who are already firraurus, 
are re-allotted, the Aandry ceremony being performed for 
batches of them at the same time,” 

These two statements are inconsistent with each other. 
A girl becomes marriageable after she has been initiated 
to womanhood at the Wilpadrina ceremony, and may then 
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be allotted as a frrranrv, whether she be in the relation 
of tjfa-maliw or not. 

It is therefore incorrect where I say, as Mr. Thomas 
points out, “that a woman must enter the “pfa-malku 
relation before she can receive a pirrawru.” 

In the preparation of my work, which extended over 
several years, a number of draughts were made, each one 
being altered as [ obtained further information. There 
were four or five of these, and in the preparation of the 
latest for the press, I added the second of the above- 
quoted passages, as the final result of enquiries made to 
clear up doubts which I had formed as to the correctness 
of the earlier information. I intended to bring the state- 
ments about “ppa-maléu into accord with the new facts, 
but I found on seeing the work in print that this had 
not been done, unfortunately leaving the very misleading 
statement which Mr. Thomas has quoted, 

In replying to Mr. Lang, I had the later paragraph in 
mind, and also another matter, which [ now avail myself 
of this opportunity to place in a more satisfactory position, 

[ have always experienced a great difficulty, owing to 
the aboriginal conception of relationship being on a totally 
different plane to ours, in giving such an explanation of 
the Dieri marriages as would be a correct statement of 
fact and at the same time be easily mastered by my 
readers. 

Many years ago, when [ wrote an account of the 
Dieri and Kindred Tribes, 1 used the term moa as the 
equivalent of that which I now term frrawrn, and this 
was correct because, taking Diagram 1. for my illustration, 
the man 1 and the woman 6 are still nea while being 
also pirraurn by the 4anwadrs ceremony, At the same 
time the man I is also the wea of the woman 5, and 
obtained her as his wife by Appa-malku. 

I therefore distinguished between the position of the 
woman 5 by speaking of her as the “specialised moa.” 
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When I ascertained that the “ specialised " became 
so by being made fippa-maliu, I found it convenient to 
use that term, and spoke of the #fpa-malku marriage as 
distinguished from the firraurn marriage. 

But in doing this I find that I have pushed the use 
of the former term too far, for, properly speaking, it only 
relates to “betrothal,” for instance, of a boy and girl 
who are wea to each other. It will be necessary therefore 
to distinguish, as I regret that I have not sufficiently 
done, between “betrothal” and the “pift" of a woman, 
for instance, for some great service rendered, such as 
holding up the corpse at the funeral ceremony. 

When the opportunity presents itself, I propose to so 
far amend my Vative Trides by correcting errors which 
I regret to find. 

Mr, Thomas says at page 294, “The classificatory 
system, however, is not more closely connected with the 
pirrauru system than with fippa-maltu Marriage, and the 
validity of Dr. Howitt's identification of the pirrawrn 
relation with the kind of group-marriage for whose 
former existence he argues may justly be challenged.” 

To show in what manner the classificatory system is, 
in fact, closely connected with girrawru, I must enter 
into details which will require a diagram to make them 
clear, 

That the diagram may be founded on fact, I shall 
have recourse to the 7Jable of Dieri Marriages and 
Descents which faces page 159 of my Native Tribes. 
I take as an illustration the men 1 and 2, with their 
respective wives 5 and 6 and sons 9 and 11: 






DIAGRAM Tt. 
Im 2m 
gf f 


9 It m 
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The men 1 and 2 were brothers, and each had a wife 
betrothal (#ifa-malin), I assume that, at some cere- 
mony, § and 2, and 6 and 1, became firravru, and 
further, that in accordance with the common practice they 
lived in a family of four. (ative Tribes, p. 181.) I have 
always found difficulty in explaining the relationships 
which arise out of this double marriage, and I shall 
therefore use the terms husband and wife where a man 
and a woman have been allotted to each other, either by 
betrothal (#ppa-maltu), gift, or by the 4andri ceremony 
as pirranrn. 

Thus 1 is the husband of 5, but he is also the husband 
of 6, and 2 is likewise the husband of 6 and 5. The 
men t and 2 are therefore husbands in common of the 
women 5 and 6, | 

We may now go a step further. The man 9 is the son 
of the woman 5, but he has two fathers, who are the 
“group-husbands" of his mother. Now, to use Mr. 
Thomas's term, we have a physiological fact as to the 
fatherhood of either or both of these men. They are 
both properly regarded as the mgafert of both 9 and 11, 
and the only distinction which is made, so far as I know, 
is that the man 1 is the ngaperi, and the man 2 is the 
ngapert-waka of 9. The same considerations will show 
that the men 2 and 1 are the fathers in common of 
the man 11. 

The filial relations naturally follow from the marital 
and parental relations. Thus the men 9 and 11 are the 
sons ("gatamra) of both 1 and 2, and while 5 and 6 are 
the “own” mothers of 9 and 11 respectively, they stand 
in the relation of ngandri to 11 and 9. Moreover, since 
g and 11 have the same fathers, they are necessarily 
brothers. 

Here we may see in actual existence the relationships 
which justify the observation which I have made in my 
Native Tribes (p. 162), that all the children of two or 

MI 
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more brothers, or of two or more sisters, are in the 
relation of brother and sister to each other. This is 
also the case in tribes which have individual marriage, as 
well as in those who have marriage in the pirrawen 
Manner. 

I have just spoken of a woman being in the relation 
of mother to her sister's son, and I think that this may 
be likened to our term “ step-mother,” with this difference, 
that with us the “ mother" and the “ step-mother™ cannot 
each be the wife of a man at the same time, while with 
the Dieri under the prrravru marriage that is the case. 

I think that I have now shown how the terms husband 
and wife, father and mother, son and brother, all arise 
out of the girranrw family, and that the native terms 
include the group and also the individual to whom alone 
we apply our terms, for instance, father and son. 

If I have not misunderstood the passage which I have 
quoted, Mr. Thomas means that ffa-malta has nothing 
to do with the classificatory system. That is so, and 
the reason seems to me quite clear. As I have said 
before, “ betrothal,” for that is the essence of tippa-mathy, 
is an innovation on the #irrauex group-right, indeed may 
be the innovation which ultimately brought about the 
system of individual marriage in the other Australian 

It is not out of place here to point out that Aipsa-malew 
is not a classificatory term, but defines the relation between 
two individuals, 

I find at page 296 the following passage: “The group 
marriage, whose prior existence is asserted by Dr. Howitt, 
not only for the whole of Australia, but also for all 
countries in which the classificatory system is in use, 
cannot with any propriety be termed marriage at all: 
its proper name is ‘modified promiscuity,’ " According to 
this view all the people who stood in the nee relation 
to each other were de jwre and de facto husbands and 
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wives. At the present day sea undoubtedly means no 
more than “ marriageable.” If Mr. Thomas reads the term 
“group-marriage” in the paragraph at page 189 as refer- 
ring to a period of sexual license, which would be properly 
termed “modified promiscuity,” it must be considered to 
have been prior to the wea relationship, and consequently 
there could not have been people who stood in the relation 
of zea to each other. Therefore Mr. Thomas's sentence 
is quite beside the mark, Thoughout my paper I spoke 
of firrauru as “ group-marriage.” 

Mr. Thomas's remark makes it again necessary to refer 
to that relation. The mea system is based on the fact that 
whenever a child is born it becomes one of a group— 
which is male if the child is a boy, or female if a girl. 
These two groups are collectively and individually nea to 
each other, or, as Mr. Thomas in one place puts it, 
“marriageable.” 

If the child is a boy, then his wea group consists of 
himself and all his own and tribal brothers; such is also 
the analogous case of a girl, her group being composed 
of her own and tribal sisters. 

The tribe is made up of such wea groups, and in tracing 
out the successive descents it becomes evident that the 
telations wea and fami alternate. A diagram will show 
how the wea and ami rule works out. It is impossible to 
form any idea of the numerical! strength of such a group, 
for it must be remembered that intertribal marriages took 
place, and that therefore a sea group might find some 
of its members in one of the neighbouring tribes. 


DIAGRAM 2. 
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I, 2, 3 are the grandmother, mother, and the grandson; 
4 is the brother of 1, 5 his daughter, and 6 his erand- 
daughter. The man 7 is the husband of 1, 8 is the wife 
of 4, and it must be added that 7 and § are brother and 
sister, as are also 4 and 1. 

The diagram therefore shows the alternations of the waa 
and 4am relations, It also shows that the proper wife 
of the man 3 must be a woman who is his mother's, 
mother's, brother's, daughter's daughter, —that is, the 
woman 6; or, what is the same thing, his mother’s, 
father's, sister's, daughter's daughter, who is the woman 6 

This shows that no one can, by any possibility, become 
the husband or wife of any other person than a member 
of the ea group which is complementary to his or hers. 

I may now say, once for all, that the careful consider. 
ation which I have given to the evidence of the terms of 
relationship of the tribes of South-east Australia, during 
the past two years, has brought me to the definite opinion 
which I expressed in the communication to Folb-Lore, and 
which Mr, Thomas has now criticised. 

I now address myself to the latter part of the extract 
which I am considering. 

I consider the nea relationship as having restricted the 
range of an earlier and wider license, to the present limits 
of the pirraury marriage. As I see it, the nea relationship 
was one of the earlier restrictions on Marriage, the stages 
of which I enumerated in my Native Trides, at page 282, 
All of those restrictions have, as I see it, had in view 
the prevention of marriage between those who, to use 
the language of the present Australians, were held to 
be of “too near flesh.” 

It is fortunate that there are, even now, traces of the 
manner in which the ea system has been developed in 
that direction. 

The subjoined diagrams show the nuga relation of the 
Urabunna and the relation of the Dier|: 
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DIAGRAM 3. DIAGRAM 4. 
Uradwnna, Dyrerz. 
Im younger sister >4f im ... brother... >5f 
2f elder brother >5m 2f ... sister >Om 
gm<.., mupa...>6f 3h <.., famr ...>7f 
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I take the Urabunna first. 1 and 2 are husband and 
wife, so are 5 and 4; 4 is the younger sister of 1; 5 is 
the elder brother of 2: 3 is the son of t and 2, and 6 
is the daughter of 4 and 5; 3 and 6 are in the relation 
of #uf~a, and therefore marriageable. 

Now the Urabunna marriage rule may be thus stated. 
The proper wife of the man 3 1s his mother’s elder 
brother's daughter; or, what is the same thing, his 
father’s younger sister's daughter. In each this is 
the woman 6. 

The Dieri rule is defined by the Diagram 4. The 
man t and the woman 2 are husband and wife; so are 
§ and 6; ft is the brother (elder or younger) of 5, and 
2 is the sister (elder or younger) of 6; 3 is the daughter 
of 1 and 2, so is 7 of 5 and 6; but they are not marriage- 
able with their respective brothers, being in the Ann 
relation, which always denotes that disability; their chil- 
dren, however, stand in the ea relation, which we know 
may be rendered as “marriageable." These two tribes, 
it may be remembered, are located on the opposite sides 
of Lake Eyre, and their boundaries meet at its southern 
end. 

So far as marriage is concerned, mufa and mea are 
evidently analogous, but it is the difference between them 
to which I now invite attention. 

The Urabunna rule is certainly the earlier form of this 
estriction on a former wider range of marriage, for the 
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Dieri rule incapacitates those who under the other rule 
would be eligible, and only permits marriage between 
their children, 

The prohibition of the Dieri rule accords in principle 
with all those other similar limitations which I have 
already referred to. I will only add that whenever the 
nog relation of the Dieri was established, it must have 
been to restrict a rule like that of the Urabunna. 

There is a passage at page 206 which seems to show 
that Mr. Thomas has not mastered the facts of the moa 
relation or of the girraury relation which follows it, He 
says: “The classificatory system .. . is essentially a 
legal system; the terms which a boy applies to his father 
.. + he also applies to a number of other men, any of 
whom was eligible to marry his mother... . ” 

I have pointed out how, by the prrranry marriage, cer- 
tain of the husband's brothers become also the fathers 
of his wife's children, I consider pirraurn to be a sur- 
vival from a period of wider license, having been restricted 
by the wea relationship. 

On this view the application of the term ngaferi to the 
other brothers who have not become firranru, appears 
to be a vestigiary survival of a term which once denoted 
a fact; and this would be analogous to the application 
of the Kurnai term drafpa-miungan, but with this differ. 
ence, that while the Dieri term must be held to date 
back to a time anterior to the establishment of firraurn, 
the Kurnai term, as I see it, would point back to a period 
when the Kurnai ancestors had a system of marriage like 
that of pirraurn. 

I find at page 297 the following passage ; 

*...+ Dr, Howitt asserts a correspondence in meaning 
and use between irraury (Dieri) and smaian-bre 
(Kurnai).... But in point of fact no sy 
dence exists. Matan-dra corres 
but to wea; 


ch correspon- 
ponds not to pirranuri 
they do not imply sexual relations between 
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the parties who apply these terms to each other; and 
they do not mean that any ceremony has been performed 
to constitute the relationship between the man and the 
woman.” 

This is rather a strong statement, but an assertion is 
not evidence. I will now explain what the facts really 
aré which Mr. Thomas has apparently misunderstood or 
not taken into account. 

The term soa attaches to a Dieri individual at birth 
and is mot acquired, so that a man and his wife were 
noa to each other from birth, and remained so till 
death. The wo relationship did not exist in the Kurnai 
tribe, but what I consider as its equivalent was provided 
by the exogamous intermarrying local groups. The terms 
éra and maian cannot therefore be compared with neq, 

As a simple matter of fact, the terms dra and maian 
aré mot acquired till after marriage, and therefore, as 
they arise after marriage, they necessarily imply sexual 
relations between the husband and wife. 

In this tribe the “marriage ceremony,” which Mr. 
Thomas appears to consider necessary, was replaced by 
the custom of elopement, which, as I have described in 
my Native Trifes, was at times brought about by the 
Bunyjil-Venjin “ ceremony." ; 

I think that Mr. Thomas must have made a slip at 
page 298, where he says as follows, quoting from me: 
“Marriage between them as... girrauru is group- 
marriage (#¢. polygamy), and is defined by the terms 
of relationship. Such being the case, these must have 
originated when group-marriage (i«. modified promiscuity) 
existed. These statements will not bear examination.” 

I think that Mr, Thomas makes rather a rash state- 
ment here, in defining pirrauru as “polygamy” and then 
speaking of group-marriage as “modified promiscuity,” 
because in the next paragraph he says that “to use 
the term ‘group-marriage’ of pirraurw is confusing.” 


| 
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T used the term group-marriage, as I have before done 
a§ a synonym for firranrmu, in contrast to the individual 
marriage of other tribes. 

I do not understand what Mr. Thomas means by the 
expressions: “prrrauru is (1) not a necessary relation in 
any single case; (2) is entered upon by a definite 


ceremony; (3) ts entered upon by individuals no more 


and no less than the ‘iffa-ma/éu relation: and (4) is for 
the woman, so far as we know, subsequent to #ppa- 
mealeu,” 

My reply to this is: (1) It is a necessary relation, 
because after the Aana'ri ceremony those who are made 
Pirraurn thereby remain so permanently, and necessarily 
so when the allocation is made by the elders: (3) The 
man 1 in Diagram t and the woman 5 were made 
fppa-malfn, but neither « nor § could be again 
“betrothed.” But although a man was made pirraurn 
with a woman, this did not prevent either of them 
being re-allotted whenever pairs of pirrawrw were again 
allocated either by the consent of parties, or by the 
elders. This shows I think that Mr, Thomas has not 
altogether mastered the evidence as to tippa-matiu and 
ftrrauru; (4) 1 have already dealt with the unfortunate 
oversight, which I much regret, as it has been the cause 
of misunderstanding by Mr. Thomas, and possibly by 
others. 

Mr. Thomas quotes my remarks at Page 298, that the 
fraternal terms of the Kurnai are “far wider than those 
of the Dieri and appear to point to a time prior to the 
making of those restrictions which necessitated the use 
of (different) terms to distinguish between a man's own 
children and those of his sister.” 

Mr. Thomas then asks why “Dr, Howitt refuses to 
draw the appropriate conclusion from the fraternal 
terms”? 


My answer is that I always hesitate to come to a 
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final conclusion upon an important question until I am 
satisfied that the evidence does indeed justify it. This 
was the case as to a possible early period of universal 
promiscuity, but since the publication of my Vafrve 
Triges, and in consequence of the remarkable criticisms 
and conclusions in Mr. Lang's Secref of the Totem, I 
have again gone into the whole of the evidence before 
me, and have come to the deliberate conclusion that it 
points to a period of wider license anterior to the 
establishment of the wea relation, and that this again 
must have followed a period of promiscuity. 

As to the “Undivided Commune” which Mr, Thomas 
mentions, I incline to place it, perhaps, mear the time 
when the “reformatory movement” of the moa relation- 
ship was brought about. 

This is all that I have to say; because when one 
attempts to define what may have been the social 
conditions at a period, humanly speaking, so distant, 
the results cannot be better than “ guess-work.” 

Mr. Thomas asks several questions at page 300: (1) 
“Has Dr. Howitt or any one else ever produced any 
direct evidence that people in the woa@ relation were ever 
de facto and de jure in the position of husband and wife 
to each other in any way in which they are not in the 
present time?” 

I certainly have not, because I well know what the 
rights and restrictions of the wea relationship are. Also 
because such social conditions would postulate a period 
anterior to the existence of the sea relationship. 

(2) “Has Dr, Howitt or any one else ever replied to 
any of the objections! which have been urged against 
the group-marriage theory?” 

Assuming that, by the “group-marriage theory,” Mr- 
Thomas means the firrawru system, which I have all 

*Mr. Thomas has the following foot-note: “ Lang, Set af the Totem, 
pp. 38-39." 
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along in my communication to Folé-Lore also termed 
group-marriage, then I say that I have most fully 
considered all the objections taken by Mr. Lang, in his 
work and also some therein, which Mr. Lang says were 
suggested by Mr. Thomas. My reply to Mr. Lang has 
been for some time with the Anthropological Institute, 
and will, I assume, appear in due course, Meanwhile, 
the present paper may be taken as an instalment of my 
views. Mr, Thomas at page 301 says; “... In the 
Lake Eyre tribes alone does a name exist for polygamy; 
all the other tribes cited by Dr. Howitt have terms 
corresponding to mea; none has anything corresponding 
to pirraurnu, difpa-malli, and piraungaru. That alone is 
conclusive evidence of differential evolution among the 
Lake Eyre tribes... .” 

I again note that Mr. Thomas uses the term 
“polygamy, and the context seems to require that it 
really means grrrauru. At page 299 he says, and 
correctly: “In a sense of course the people standing in 
the relation of firrauru are a group; the relationship is 
a combination of polyandry and polygyny.” I think 
that in this passage Mr. Thomas replies to some of his 
strictures on me. 

It is not a fact that all the tribes quoted by me have 
terms corresponding to ea, for the Kurnai, for instance, 
have terms which do not. I think that Mr. Thomas has 
overlooked my argument, that all the tribes which now 
have individual marriage, had at one time a marriage 
similar to pirrawrw, and that having passed out of it, 
they yet retain those terms which denote it. It would 
surely be a very remarkable thing if they still retained 
those other terms which Mr. Thomas cites, no longer 
having that which they denote, The * firrauru” stage 
having passed away, the analogous terms in their 
languages, to those given by Mr. Thomas, would be 
no longer used. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
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terms which denote the relations of pirrawrw still survive 
in the tribes which have now individual marriage. 

Mr. Thomas concludes the passage, which I have now 
considered, as follows: "If the ‘Aandrt ceremony’ occurs 
elsewhere, it is unfortunate that Dr. Howitt has not 
discovered it.” 

The Xandri ceremony announces the “ betrothal,” as 
I call it, of a male and a female wea, no more and no 
less, If Mr, Thomas will refer to page 219 of my 
Native Trides, he will find just such a ceremony 
described in the Kuinmurbura coast-tribe of Queensland. 
In this tribe the relation of durti is the equivalent of 
nea. As betrothal is universal in the tribes of South- 
east Australia, other instances of such ceremonies can 
be found. 

In speaking of the aboriginal terms at page 184 of 
my communication to Felk-Lere, | use the expression 
“the universal conditions of the Australian tribes.” This, 
as I perceive, from the acute criticism by Mr. Thomas 
(p. 302), should have had the restriction “excepting the 
Arunta” to follow the words “Australian tribes.” This 
correction will cover some of the following criticism : 

“If Dr, Howitt asserts physiological fatherhood to be 
the underlying idea, does he assert the same of the term 
which includes ‘mother’ in our sense?” (p, 302). 

I say “yes,” as to the “own” mother. The application 
of the term to the “mother’s sister" is explained by the 
pirrauru case, where, as I have pointed out, she stands 
in the position of “mother,” because she is the wife of 
the child’s father. This seems to me to be analogous 
to the application by us of the term step-mother, to a 
man’s second wife. No Australian savage ever for a 
moment thinks, or says, as Mr. Lang puts it,’ that such 
a “woman, whom he calls mother, would ... have 
collaborated in giving birth to him.” 

' Secret of the Totem, p. 46. 
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I do not know whether I quite understand Mr. Thomas 
when he asks whether I will “admit that frou p-mother- 
hood as well as group-marriage existed” ? Following 
from what I have just said, I do not see any objection 
to the term “ group-motherhood ” to include the ™ actual 
mother and all her sisters, who are together the group- 
wives of the father of a child.” 

This I think will give my reply to a further elaboration 
of the same idea of a “ group-mother” analogous to that 
of a “group-father" at page 303. 

Referring to the Dieri term mguperi, Mr. Thomas Says 
at p. 303 as follows“... Mgaperi clearly does not mean 
father in our sense, but refers to status in the family, 
if Dr. Howitt’s statement is correct. It seems, however, 
that xgapert is applied to all the brothers, own or tribal, 
of the primary spouse; if this is so, the term ngapert- 
wate has nothing to do with the firravru relationship 
at all. ... Out of Dr. Howitt’s own mouth I am able to 
quote words which show that sgifert and ngaperi-waka 
do not refer to physical fatherhood.” 

The essence of this criticism is in the last lines, and 
I remember a case in point where a Dieri woman was 
asked who was the father of one of her children, to which 
she replied “my w#oas," this term being used in the sense 
of husbands. Now, assuming her to be the woman 5 in 
Diagram 1, then the man 1 would be the ngaperi and 
the man 2 the ngapert-wakta. To these may be added 
other “frrrawru-husbands” whom she acquired at the 
times when the people were re-allotted in batches by 
the #andri ceremony. All those “husbands” are the 
“ oes.” 

[ think that this shows that the terms agapert and 
ngaperi-waka both refer to physical fatherhood, and that 
the veapert-weba has something to do with pirrauru 
Marriage, 

The fact that all the brothers of the man who is the 
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husband of a certain woman are also included in the 
term agafert has another explanation to that given by 
Mr. Thomas. I have dealt with those who are actually 
husbands, but there remain those who are nominally so. 
According to my view, as I have already said, that the 
aoa relationship is a restriction upon a former wider 
range of license, the Aandri ceremony is a restriction of 
the range of license, within the wea group, and creates 
the pirrauru group. This leaves a residuum of men and 
women, who at a former period would have exercised a 
sexual license now denied to them. But the term which 
denoted the group-fatherhood of the men still survives, 
with no more actual foundation than there is in the term 
breppa-mungan of the Kurnai, when applied to the 
brothers, own and tribal, of the agen, that is the 
individual husband, who is the éra. 

Mr. Thomas then continues his criticism. I have care- 
fully read and endeavoured to arrive at the actual meaning 
of his further remarks. They amount, so far as I under- 
stand them, to a charge against me of “ making two cases 
parallel, though in one of them the terms refer to the 
status within the family, both mgafer: being possible 
fathers, whereas in the other case the difference in termin- 
ology means that the #wngan is the husband of the child's 
mother, while the érafa-mungan is merely a man of the 
tribal status who has no marital rights over the mother. 

Mr. Thomas then says: “Thus Dr, Howitt has been 
guilty of a grave confusion in his statement of the case 
against Mr. Lang's view." 

What I really did say is, 1 think, a complete reply to 
Mr. Thomas's charge. I quote from page 184 of my 
Paper: 

“Had he (fe. Tulaba) been a Dieri, the actual tppa- 
malku husband of his mother would be his mgafert, but 
her frrauru husband would be his agapert-waéa or “ little 
father,” 
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“In the Dieri case we have the actual group-marriage 
with appropriate terms, while with the Kurnai there are 
only the vestigiary relationships, indicating the former 
conditions of marriage.” 

What I then said briefly, I have now explained in 
detail. 

There is another passage, at page 305, in which Mr. 
Thomas says: “Dr. Howitt asks Mr. Lang to look at 
the Dieri terms, and says ‘he will see their present 
Meaning and that they are applied ... to individuals 
.» = living under pirrawrn.’ If this statement were 
correct, the Dieri would be living, not under pirranrw, 
but under modified promiscuity; for this passage clearly 
suggests that all who are wo@ are also frrrawrn. What 
Dr. Howitt actually means, however, is that some people 
who are ave are also pirranrau—a very different thing.” 

[ must take this passage in parts, to avoid confusion: 

(1) I have now shown what the actual meaning of the 
Dieri terms are, and that they are applied to persons 
living under firraurn, 

(2) This statement does not suggest to me anything 
else, and I am unable to see what Mr. Thomas says is 
the meaning. I therefore attribute this either to the want 
of “power of interpretation” which Mr. Thomas imputes 
to me, or perhaps to a “ power of misinterpretation" which 
I think I might, with equal justice, assign to him. 

(3) As to this, all that I have to say is that, in the 
passage referred to, | did not mean anything of the kind. 

It will be well to further amplify my remarks at page 
177 of my contribution to Fo/é-Lore, where I show that 
the terms wea and pirravrn include husband, husband's 
brother, and (female speaking) sister's husband; wife, 
wife's sister, and (male speaking) brother's wife. BRefer- 
ring to Diagram 1, the people 1, 2, 5, 6 are all in the 
woa relation, The term irraurx includes 1 and 6, and 
2 and 5; therefore, in this case it means “husband” and 
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“wife.” Since 1 and 2 are brothers, and as 1 is the 
pirrauru of 6, it also includes “husband's brother,” As 
§ and 2 are girranrw, and as 2 is the husband of 6, it 
also includes (female speaking) “sister's husband,” 

Mr. Thomas evidently does not realise the result of the 
nog relation, combined with pirraurn. 

Now, when I turn to the Kurnai terms, and use the 
same diagram, I find this: 1 and 2 are members of an 
exogamous local group who married two women, 5 and 6, 
who belonged to one of the complementary local groups. 
Here we have the analogue of the Dieri sea relation trans- 
ferred among the Kurnai from the extinct social organisa- 
tion to the dominant local organisation. 

Using éra-matan as a convenient term for husband and 
wife, the man 1 and the woman 5, and the man 2 and 
the woman 6 became 4Jra-maian, and in consequence 1 
became the édreppa-bra of 6, and 2 of 5, according to the 
Kurnai terminology. 

We have here just the relations created by the prrrawrw 
Marriage, but with this difference, that with the Kurnai 
I and 5, and 2 and 6 were husband and wife, while 1 and 6 
and 2 and § were merely so nominally. 

Of this I again say that the only satisfactory explana- 
tion, to me, is that, as I said before, “while in the Dieri 
tribe the terms of relationship denote actual facts, as 
regards pirrawru marriage, they are in the Kurnai tribe 
mere survivals in the terminology of relationships. 

At page 305 Mr. Thomas says: “... Up to the present 
time Dr. Howitt has not even produced a pirrawrw- 
practising tribe outside the Dieri nation.” 

I assume that Mr. Thomas quotes “ Dieri nation" from 
Messrs, Spencer and Gillen's Northern Tribes of Ceatral 
Austratia, and I shall deal with this matter in that 
belief. 

Higher up on the course of Cooper's Creek there is the 
Yantruwunta tribe, who, when I saw them in 1861-2, 
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certainly had the equivalent of pirranrw, but I did not 
then understand the meaning of it. Some 120 miles still 
further up the river there was the Kurnandaburi tribe 
who practised grrrauru under the name of dilpa-malli, 
This Mr. Thomas has omitted to mention. The tribes 
on the Barcoo between the Yantruwunta and the Kur- 
nandaburi were, so far as my information goes, of the 
Same Organisation in two classes, which were the equiva- 
lents of the Yantruwunta, Kulpuru, and Tinawa, which 
again are the equivalents of the Dieri, Kardru, and 
Matteri. South-eastward of the Kurnandaburi there was 
the same organisation, certainly as far as the Wilson 
River, and probably beyond the Bulloo River, to where 
tribes would be met with, organised in the two classes, 
Mukwara and Kilpara, with individual Marriage. 

southwards from the Dieri, the class names Kararv and 
Matteri extended through the Mardala and Parnkalla tribes 
as far as Port Lincoln, and thence westward to Fowler's 
Bay. 

From the few facts recorded by the Rev. C. W. Schiir- 
mann, the opinion is justified, and even accepted by 
Mr. Lang, that firrawre existed in the Parnkalla under 
the name of Kartefte. 

This gives a range of tribes, in which probably there 
was the girrauru system of marriage, for 850 miles from 
Oodnadatta, the approximate northern boundary of the 
Urabunna, to the eastern boundary of the Dieri, or that of 
the Mardala, say immediately between the Flinders Range 
-and the Barrier Range, where tribes of the Mukwara and 
Kilpara organisations would be met with. 

I am satisfied that the equivalent of the Dier pirraurn 
extended over this great area of some §00,000 square 
miles. 

Had I realised in the early days of my investigations 
the extreme importance which would attach to the 
evidence of this organisation and state of marriage, I 
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should be now in the position of satisfying others, instead 
of, perhaps, only satisfying myself. Unfortunately, it is 
probably too late, although there are some outlying tribes 
who, I think, may still be available for my investigations. 

Mr. Thomas briefly summarises what he conceives to be 
my points, with his own comments. 

These I shall now consider: 

(1) It is well that the term “group-marriage" should 
be definitely settled. It seems to be a bogey both to 
Mr. Lang and Mr, Thomas, and to be the ground for the 
question which Mr. Lang asks at page 53 of his Secret 
of the Totem: “Will anyone say, originally all Noa people 
were actual husbands and wives to each other?” I think 
that Mr. Thomas has asked very much the same question 
now. I have used the term as a synonym for grrrauru, 
but I shall probably in future use it to define the time 
and the conditions before the woa system was established. 

(2) I think I have shown that the terms arising out 
of firrauru marriage are the same as the group terms 
which are still retained in different languages, by tribes 
which now have only individual marriage. 

(3) I have dealt with Mr, Thomas's “ philological 
argument” at page 285, and also as to the “ group- 
mother.” 

(4) I still say that if pirrawrn marriage were a “ sport" 
upon individual marriage, there should be, at least, sur- 
vivals of relationship-terms denoting it. The only instance 
of such a term in the Dieri tribe is “#pa-maliu, and 
this, according to my view, is a restriction upon the 
firraure right. 

I think I have discussed all the important points which 
Mr. Thomas makes, ‘There are others which challenge 
attention, but to have dealt with all would require more 
space than I could ask. Nor is it, I think, necessary, for 
if I am correct, as I think I am, in my criticism of the 
larger ones, the lesser will necessarily fall to the ground. 

N 
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I note Mr. Thomas's final statement, in which he implies 
that although my “ field-work” has been “well and truly 
done,” my “interpretation” of it has failed. I infer, how- 
ever, from the general tenor of his remarks, that he claims 
for himself a special power of “ interpretation,” 

I do not care to touch on my own qualifications, but 
it may interest Mr. Thomas to know that I have brought 
to the “interpretation” of my field-work the training 
acquired during 28 years as Police Magistrate and Warden 
of the gold-felds in Victoria, in sifting evidence and 
drawing inferences therefrom. 


A. W. Hownrrt. 


COLLECTANEA. 


SERPENT-FPROCESSION AT COCULLO. 
(Plates ITT, and IV.) 


CocuL.o is a large and picturesque village in the Abruzzi 
Mountains, nearly three thousand feet above the sea level, and 
on the border of the old territory of the ancient Mars. The 
Marsi claimed descent from Marsia, son of Circe, and were 
renowned of old for their magic arts and their power over 
serpents, and their descendants at Cocullo to this day claim 
Hide over serpents, and hereditary immunity from serpent- 





3. Domenico of Foligno is now Patron of Cocullo, and is 
credited with miraculous powers of healing the bites of dogs 
and serpents, and even hydrophobia—and toothache !—and 
persons are brought from all parts of South Italy, and even 
Sicily, to be cured at the Feast of Serpents, or Feast of 
S. Domenico, which is held at Cocullo on the first Thursday in 
May. Persons suffering from hydrophobia, it is said, either 
die or are cured on entering the bounds of Cocullo, and so vivid 
is the popular faith in this treatment that more than one southern 
commune has of late years voted a sum of money to defray the 
cost of sending a patient attacked by this terrible disease to 
Cocullo for the Feast of 5. Domenico, In the year 1906 the — 
festival was to be on the third of May, and I arrived there on © 
the first. For many days beforchand the Serpari, or snake- 
men of the village, collect numbers of live serpents from the 
surrounding hills and valleys, and keep them till the moming 
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of the procession in large receptacles or holes in the ground, 
feeding them with bran or semolina, and sometimes milk. On 
the eve of the festival bands of pilgrims began to arrive; each 
band of peasants, wearing the distinctive costume of their village 
or district, walked in procession, wallet on shoulder and rosary 
in hand, singing “Viva Maria,” through the large open square 
where stands the little fourteenth-century church of & Pamphilo, 
and then up the long, steep, and stony village street, close 
set with irregular old stone houses, 

On arriving at the Sanctuary Church, which stands at the 
southern extremity of the village, and appears to have been 
cut from the solid rock, the pilgrims entered and passed up 
the church—many of them on their knees—some, I am told, 
on bare knees on the rough, rock floor, The shrine of 
5. Domenico, once Abbot of Foligno, stands to the right of 
the high altar, The statue of the saint appeared to be 
of wood, and is fairly lifelike. It represents him in his: 
monastic robe, with a reliquary, containing a «mule’s shoe 
which the Saint once dropped in Cocullo, on his breast. A 
small slit in front of the figure allows the faithful an opportunity 
of dropping in their money offerings, and a few silver hearts 
have been placed by others near the statue, while on the 
sides of the shrine are hung some long plaits of hair, After 
praying at this shrine each pilgrim reached up to touch the 
figure of the Saint, then kissed the hat or hand, or other object 
with which he had touched the saint or the relic, Then each 
in turn rang the Sanctuary bell with his teeth, thus ensuring 
freedom from the toothache! 

Next, each filled a handkerchief with « 5. Domenico’s 
Earth” from a heap in one of the recesses in the church. 
It looked as if it came out of a chalk-pit. It is supposed to 
be the sweepings of the sanctuary floor, and is taken home 
to be sprinkled on gardens and fields as a preventive against 


' The Archpriest of Cocullo informed me that ih a account of the miracles 
nt this festival, written by a monk of Monte Cassino about 1640, mention 
is made of a tooth of 5, Domenico Preserved at Cocollo, I heard of no 
tooth now in existence, but was told that the mule-shoe was deed to touch 
aching teeth. See Note just received from him, p. 216, 
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locusts and other noxious insects, One of the peasant women 


who saw me looking at the heap of “earth” on one side of 
the church asked for my handkerchief and filled it with the 
earth, knotting up the corners safely, and making the sign 
of the cross upon it with holy water from the stoup at hand. 
She then handed it to me, telling me to take it home and 
sprinkle the “earth” on my field, and there would be no 
locusts and no hurtful insects in it, so that my crops would 
be good. She added that I might also sprinkle a little on the 
floor of my house, and I should thus keep it free from unpleasant 
insects | 

The little square space before the church door was surrounded 
by stalls, where rosaries, coloured woodcuts of S Domenico 
with the serpents looking up at him, reliquaries and medals 
bearing his image, small gilt keys—‘ Keys of S, Domenico"— 
and small metal muleshoes, with one point prolonged to a 
spike, wete sold as charms against toothache; fillets of braided 
white cotton, with coloured flecks at intervals, were sold as a 
protection against serpent-bites. They are worn twisted round 
the wrist or hat, or tied to the women's shoulder straps. To 
be efficacious these charms must first touch the relic worn by 
the Saint. 

In the street, just beyond the Piazza of the Sanctuary, we 
heard a continually-repeated cry of “Per la Gettatura!” and 
Saw a small stall where a man was driving a brisk trade in 
charms against the Evil Eye—coral, mother-of-pearl, or silver 
horns, nickel hands, mother-of-pearl or nickel hunchbacks, skulls, 
fish, flasks, keys, rings with the device of a skull, boars’ tusks, 
bunches of badger's hair—in fact, nearly all the charms used 
against the Evil Eye in South Italy. 

On the morning of the festival more troops of peasants came in 
early from the nearer villages, and every variety of costime was 
seen in the street, all the women wearing on their heads either 
the white forag/fa or linen head-covering, ot a white or brightly- 
coloured kerchief; except the women of Scanno, whose dark, 
refined features, and curious turban head-iress with the plaits 
of hair closely wound with wool, were remarkable even in that 
crowd of picturesque and beautiful figures, From time to time 
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we met men or lads, each carrying a large coiled serpent in 
his hands to the Piazza, whence at mid-day the great procession 
starts. We had already made the acquaintance of the Arch- 
ri Don Loreto Marchione, a courteous and cultivated 
gentleman, and a native of Cocullo, who promised every 
facility for taking photographs of the procession, It was well 
to ask leave for this, as, a few years ago, a distinguished Italian 
artist attended this festival in company with Don Antonio De 
Nino, the collector of Abruzzi folk-lore (who was here again 
this year without the artist), and had taken one or two snap 
shots of the procession, when a shower of rain came on, and 
the unlucky artist had to run for his life, the enraged peasants 
asserting that he had insulted the Saint, who had shown his 
wrath by sending the rain. 

This year, however, there was no sign of rain. A blazing 
sun overhead lit up the bright new costumes of the women, 
the picturesque cloaks and sashes of the men and the uniforms 
of the soldiers, against the background of grey old houses, 
with the snow-tipped hills above ; and all the folk were in 
the best and friendliest of tempers, 

The procession started from the Piazza Santa Maria, First 
came some peasant women of Cocullo, rosary in hand, each 
carrying 4 gigantic candle, gaily painted, before the life-sized 
statue of the Redeemer, borne on the shoulders of four men, 
Then more women with candles, followed by the statues of 
5. Anthony the Hermit, the Madonna, S. Roch with his dog, 
each followed by a double line of candle-bearing women. Next, 
alter a longer procession of pilgrims, walked the band of 
musicians—musical genius is innate in the Abruzzi folk, and 
especially in the district round Cocullo—playing their best for 
S. Domenico, Then came the Serpari carrying the coils of live 
serpents round neck and arm and in their bare hands, before 
the statue of S. Domenico, who with pastoral staff in one 
hand and his mule-shoe in the other, was borne, like the 
preceding saints, shoulder high by four men, who much prize 
this coveted honour, On each carrying-pole is hung a large 


 Ting-shaped bread loaf, which afterwards becomes the property 
of the bearer, | 
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tonsa’ ptead! io soa Weehalteds shoud Wha Saint and 
coiled on his stand, and if a serpent wriggies away, and escapes 
to the ground, he is speedily caught and replaced by the 
bystanders. After S. Domenico and the snakes, . came 
the Archpriest with several other clergy, the Host under 
a canopy, the soldiers, and yet more peasants. After making 
the round of the village the procession entered the Sanctuary, 
The statue of 5S. Domenico was replaced in his shrine 
near the high altar, and all the serpents. were thrown 
upon the statue, twisting and wriggling all over the figure. 
Any that got away were promptly thrown back upon the Saint 
by anyone who could catch them. 

After mass was over the serpents were carried out and counted, 
a fixed price per head being paid to the Serpari, after which they 
were taken to a field some way beyond the village and killed. 

‘The procession was over. The pilgrims brought out their 
store of food—not forgetting the wine flask. Every house, every 
street, was full of feasting, and merry groups of country folk were 
seen on every side picnicking on the grassy slopes outside the 
village, before starting on their homeward journey. 

We adjourned to a coffee party at the picturesque old house of 
the Archpriest, where we were hospitably entertained with every 
variety of wines, liqueurs, and cakes, besides the most delicious 
coffee, while we discussed the details of the procession with our 
host and his party of priests from the neighbourhood, till we were 
at last reluctantly obliged to say farewell to our new friends 
and to Cocullo. 

Marian C, Hakkgison, 


CINDERELLA. 


Since the publication of Cinderefa in 1893 a number of 
additional variants have presented themselves—' like Dian’s kiss, 
unasked, unsought’—and have been noted. To the untiring 
kindness of Dr. H. F. Feilberg, who had already, contributed 
so largely ‘to my collection, I am indebted for the abridged 
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translations from which the following tabulations have been 
made They are arranged in bibliographical order: A signifies 
“Cinderella,” B, “ Catskin,” and D, Indeterminate (see Cindsrefiz, 
P. xxv), 

The first of these (Afzelius) is defective as a Cinderella 
story. So is the second (Amfiguarisk Tidsskrift), but it closely 
resembles a story from Norway, No. 82 in Cindére//a. The 
magic tree, which springs from the buried heart of the help- 
ful animal in the third story (Bondeson), behaves like the 
apple or pear trees of similar origin in the Moravian (No. 70), 
Russian (No, 227), French (Nos. 230, 233), German (No. 236), 
and Polish (Nos. #42, 243) stories. (For other magic trees, 
see Note 7, Cinderella, p. 477-) This story also is incomplete, 
but like the fourth (Carlsen), it is a variant of the numerous 
Cinderella stories—ail Scandinavian as far as I know—which 
Incorporate the incident of the ‘Magic forests’ (see Crmdereiia, 
Nos. 30, 44, 45, §9, 83, 98, 99, 117, 175, 319, 320, 332, 
334). The schoolmistress incident in Carlsen’s is paralleled 
in No. 24, a Roman story. The sleep charm occurs in a 
Gaelic story (Cindercifa, p. 534), In one from Zealand (No. 44), 
and in two from Russia (Nos, 227, 223). The spy is some- 
times put to sleep by other means (see Note 34; Dp. 498), 

The formula, ‘ dark behind, bright before,’ occurring in several 
of the following tabulations, is frequently employed in the 
Scandinavian stories (see Nos. 1 5S 3% 41, 46, 47, 50, Gr, 63, 
64, 65, 77, 78, 7% 82, 83, 86, 88, 119, 164, 175) 265, 266) ; 
it occurs also in one from Mecklenburg (No, 146); while 
mist hides the heroine from her pursuers in a Hungarian 
(No. 85), a Bohemian (No, 125), and in an Italian (No. 281); 
see Note 6, pp. 476-7, and cp. Grimm's 7hu¢ Afyth., 1626, 

The Danish Saga ( Kristensen) recalls the *mound" incident 
in Nos, 283, 284, 289, 79% 291, 202, 293, 294, 299, 
302, 3°93, all Scandinavian, and the underground abode in 
Ericsson's “Den tillfilliga bruden ” and variants, and in Siive’s 
“Den nedgravede prinsesse (incomplete as a Cinderella 
story) tabulated below. The heroine's address to the horse, 
the bridge, etc., occurs in all of these, except Nos, 293 
and 30%, 
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Winther’s “De to Kongedcettre,” with its too-punitive close, 
is a good Cinderella story mangué; bot it is very like a 
Swedish story (No. 22), which, however, does end in the 
proper way. 

While the ‘mound’ and ‘magic forests’ incidents appear 
ta be local colour exclusively Scandinavian, the incident of 
throwing, and subsequently naming, the ‘token objects,’ links 
the many stories here tabulated in which it occurs, as well 
as other Scandinavian variants (Nos. 11, 30, 44, 45, 59, 67, 
86, 181, 265), with stories from the West Highlands (152); 
from England (264, 267); Belgium (224); Germany (146); 
Bohemia (201); Tyrol (268); Siavonia (131, 132, 174); 
Poland (58, 126, 206, 207, 258); Russia Proper (172, 258); 
Lithuania (311); Finland (109, 197, 198, 199); Greece (176); 
Abruzzi (183); Tuscany (134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 154, 165, 
192); Campania (155); Venetia (20, 157); Rome (159); 
Liguria (271); Basque (304); Portugal (184); Sardinia (142, 
143); and Corsica (259). 


A.A, Arzettus, Srensha Folkets Sago-Hifder (a popular history 
of Sweden with tales interspersed), 2nd ed. Stockholm, 
1844. I, p. rg. (Narrated by the owner of the farm 
Ingvald'storp, Vestergdtland, Sweden.) 

“Kinc Incevan.s DaucHTEer.” 

(1) In olden times lived King Ingevall, at the birth of whose daughter 
fairy appears, is well received, and, chanting over the child, promises 
it great happiness, and bestows wondrous gifts. (2) Queen dies; wicked 
foster-mother, who has daughter of her own, ill-treats king's daughter, 
whom she rears. (3) King sends for gris, On their way to castle foster- 
Sister threatens to throw heroine from bridge into turbulent stream, 
obliges her to exchange clothes, and to swear never to reveal that foster- 
sister is not king's daughter. (4) Heroine becomes goose-girl, and has 
Small boy for mate. Next moming they follow geese; these jump into 
browd stream to swim across. Heroine sings: 

" Little grey geese ! 
Carry King Ingevall's damghter over the river.” 

Instantly geese crowd together, and carry ber om their backs. Hoy 

obliged to go Jong way round by bridge. (5) Heroine seats herself on 

small green mound, opens little box in which she keeps father’s letters 





“Come ! little whirlwind | 
Take the boy's cap and whirl it about!” 
Boy's cap is instantly caught by the wind, and he purses it until heroine, 
“Well done, litte whirlwind ! 
Bring back the boy's cap!” 
boy must run round by bridge, heromne is ferried over by geese. (6) King 
asks boy how be likes companion. “Not at all," he says, and, after 
looking angry for some days, eventually reveals all. King hides, bears and 
Sees everything; recognises letters and box, his own gift to daughter ; 
compels the troth from wicked foster-sister, whom he has always disliked. 
She is made goose-girl, and heroine takes her rightful place in king's 
castle. : 


Antiguarisk Tidsshrift, 1849-51. Copenhagen, 1852. P. 322, 
(From the Faroe Islands.) 
“GENTAN, SUM FEKK MAT 0G KLAEDI 1 HEYGINUy” (The Girl 
who got meat and clothes in the Mound). 


(1) Man and wife have a daughter. When she is one year old mother 
diets. (2) Father marries again; has another daughter. Stepmother prefers 
own daughter, ill-treats heroine, and gives her menia) work. In winter 
heroine cleans stables, prinds Corn, teases wool, and so forth: in summer 
She goes far into the hills to mill oo , starting hungry every morning. 
Fair is che as the fairest sun of simmer, red and white as blodd on 
snow; stepsister is ugly and loathsome to all. More and more beautiful 
grows heroine for sll her hard and dirty work ; stepsister looks pale and 
sickly from indoor-life. Stepmother would starve heroine to spoil her 
beauty, Deprived of supper and breakfast, heroine is weak with hunger, 
and heavy-hearted as she sets forth with milk pail on her back, and with- 
out hope of getting food. She weeps as she goes. All at once, on looking 
Up, she SS an open mound, and a table laid with meat and drink ; enters 
mound, and partales after prayer and thankspiving ; grows strong and 
healthy. Stepmother would imow by what means. At last stepsister 
induces heraine to tell. (3) Stepsister Goes next day to milk cows ; mound 
opens, she eats and drinks, and fills her pockets, but neither prays for 
guidance nor returns thanks. Following day she will cat nothing at 
home; arriving at the mound finds it closed; has far to climb hill seeking 
cattle ; returns home very angry, and will never go milking again. (4) Mound 
always opens for heroine, who goes shocless, and in mgs; and one day 
she finds. pretty clothes hanging there, which o voice says arm hers. 
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ber, and tells his mame. If he does not change his mind he may come next 
year, and ask ber from ber parents; she will mot refuse. They part 
(6) Heroine tells nothing at home; stepsister takes her new clothes, 
and she wears mgs as before, In a year prince returns as suitor, shining 
with gold from head to foot, his followers like himself. (7) Parents 
consent. Wife pots heroine in prison, and presents own daughter in fine 
clothes previously seen by prince. He objects; it is not the same gitl. 
Mother declares severe illness has altered ber. Prince is moved, invites 
girl to take walk with him; tarns from her ao moment, and, on locking 
back, sees her writhing on the ground. Prince discovers imposture, 
threatens to kill everyone unless right girl is brought, (8) Father fetches 
heroine; prince rejoices, gives her costly clothes and treasures, pots her 
on steed, At his father’s death he becomes king, and heroine, queen. 
Wicked stepmother dies of anger and gricf. 


A. Bonpeson, Aistertegudbar pa Dal, Stockholm, 1886. P. 192. 
*“Frickan och Kon” (The Girl and the Cow). 


(1) Parents dying leave beautiful and only daughter nothing but a cow. 
Heroine is about to sell it; cow says: “Don't sell me!” They set out 
together, girl resting on cow's back. (2) They come to a wood, whose 
large trees have silver and golden leaves, **Towch none of the leaves or 
you will lose me,” says cow. But crossing the wood mounted on cow 
heroine takes hold of a twig which has touched her face. Cow roproves 
her for having taken some leaves; wild beast. rushes forth and tears cow 
to pieces. (3) Heroine grieves, takes cow's heart, and reaches a royal 
castle, Hard by she buries the heart, and builds herself a hut by the 
grave. (4) King passes, and tries to get an apple from tree which has 
sprung from cow's heart; but apple-tree shoots up its branches out of 
reach, King sees and enters hut, asking girl if apples are hers. Yes, 
and he can have as mony as he will. - Down bows the tree that he may 
gather its fruit, King asks heroine how. she came by tree; hears her whole 
story, takes ber with him, and marries her. 


FRANzISKA Cartsen, E/fferretninger om Gammelkjoegegaard og 
Omegn, Copenhagen, 1876-78. 11, p. 144 (in a supplement 
containing a few folk-tales and ballads). 

4 “Metre Tresatre” (Mette Wooden-hood). 


(1) Widower lives far away in the country with his only daughter, Mette. 
Heroine poes to school kept by widow, who sends message to heroine's 
father thot she is willing to marry him. First time widower says 00; 
second time complies, (2) New wife brings two daughters, one of whom 
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has an extra eye in her neck. Stepmother ill-treats heroine, scoltls, and 
starves her. (3) She goes weeping to churchyard, kneels at mother’s 
grave, and knocks thrice on tomb-stone. Mother rises, comforts her, 
bidding her come at any time for counsel. Should a stepsister accompany 
her, she need but say, “Sleep one eye, sleep two eves, sleep the whole 
body!" [no verse ot rhyme] before calling forth her mother, Aa she 
stands by grave, two white doves come flying from altar of the church, 
settle on her shoulders, and feed her. (4) Time passes; there comes a 
day when stepmother's harshness is unbearable. Heroine goes to church- 


sleep, the third sees all, and stepsister informs mother, Heroine is 
scolded, shut up, and not allowed out. (5) One day, during stepmother’s 
absence, heroine gets leave from father to take a walk, visits church: 
yard, and calls mother, who gives her wooden dress, and tells her she 
must mount the red calf that she will sce outside churchyard, and ride 
through three forests, of gold, of silver, of diamond, but never tooch ao 
leaf of any tree. Afterwards, she will reach a golden casile, and must 
there seek service. Mother gives her at parting a small box, ta be kept 
in her bosom, and tapped whenever anything is needed. But heroine 
cannot resist temptation to plock a leaf in the silver wood. This is 
instantly changed into a silvery dress, Men and wild beasts pursue but 
cannot stop her, the red calf bearing her taiely through every danger, 
Similar, but worse things, befall [n the golden wood; and in the diamond 
wood the men and wild beasts tear her from calf's hack ; but she is up 
again and off, and they safely reach golden castle. (6) Here heroine is 
engaged as hen-maid, and goes about in wooden dress, being every- 
body's “dog” (drudge), (7) One Sunday she has to take king's water for 
washing, which, at sight of her, he throws over her. She retums to kitchen, 
and cook bids her cook dinner while he goes to charch, (8) Cook and others 
being absent, heroine taps her little box: out jumps a black dog, asking 
what is wanted, She wants her silver dress, a conch, and four white 
horses; "Nobody see before! nobody see behind | nobody see whither 
I drive!" and away she koes to church while dog Prepares dinner. 
Heroine sits in pew next to king's, As she leaves after service king's 
servant asks whence she comes, “From Water-basin Country {" and 
pronouncing the spell she drives tnseep away. Dinner being excellent, 
she is praised by the cook, and people begin to pity ber, (9) Next 
Sunday she must take up king's boots: he throws them at her. Same 
incidents as before: golden dress, coach and four, and she says she 
comes ““from Boot Country," (10) Third Sunday a towel is thrown at 
her; diamond dress, coach and for. But king himself waits at carriage, 
where tar has been spread to detain her. He questions ; she replies, 
"From Towel Country," and vanishes on pronouncing spell. But she hns 
lost one shoe on entering carriage, Dinner better than ever, and heroine 
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is praised. (11) Shoe is sent all over the country, and all the people in 
castle try it in vain. Only heroine is left; shoe fits her; king recognises 
in the wooden-hood the beautiful lady he has thrice seen in different 
dresses in chorch, (12) He woos her, marries her, and they live many 
happy years. 


Exicsson’s MS. Contections. Kel. Witterhetsakakademien, 
stockholm. 
B “Rourets” (Shaggy-cloak). 

(1) King promises dying queen he will only marry a girl resembling 
her, and whom her dress fits. (2) After awhile king wants to marry 
his own daughter. Heroine weeps; an old man asks why, snd 
advises her to demand three dresses, one trimmed with silk roses, one 
with golden flowers, and one with diamonds, and lastly, a cloak of 
every kind of fur, a cap to cover the head, and eye-gliasses. She 1s 
to dom the three dresses, and outside all the shaggy cloak, and fice 
with him. (3) Old man takes her to a lake, which they cross in a boat, 
then bids ber proceed till she reaches a charcoal-burner’s hot. Here she 
must ask for food and shelter. Old man at parting gives her key to 
open a large boulder. (4) Charcoal-burner's wife aska what she can do, 
and advises her, since she can spin silk, to go to royal castle. {§) Here 
the queen engages her, Heroine discovers boulder, and locks her dresses 
in it. The prince is ill; Shagey-cloak must nurse him ; be throws a bit 
of fire-wood at her, (6) Prince recovers and goes to church; heroine 
obtains permission to go too, and sit in porch, She unlocks stone, dons 
dress with silver and silk roses, and takes her seat opposite prince, who 
bids his servant ask whence shecomes. ‘From Fire-wood-throwing Country,” 
she says, mounts her waiting horse, saying, “Light before me! darkness 
behind me!" and vanishes, (7) Prince again il; throws washing-water 
at heroine, who subsequently replies: ‘‘From Washing-water-throwing 
Country!"... (8) Third time “From Blanket-throwing Country.” 
This time, instead of afterwards changing dress, she hurriedly covers it 
with shaggy cloak. (9) Prince again ill; queen cooks bis dinner; herome 
throws sand into the dish. Queen prepares another, into which heroine 
throws the ring given to her by prince at last meeting in church. Prince 
recognises ring, arranges dinner party, inviting everybody. Herome not 
allowed to go tll cook intercedes. (10) Prince sees edge of her golden 
dress; recognises her; marries ber. 


B “ KRAKNABDAKAPPAN ” (The Crowbill-cloak). 


(1) King wants to marry own daughter, whe demands in tum three 
dresses: like star, moon, and sun; and lastly, a cloak made of crows’ 
skins and bills. (2) She escapes to another kingdom and gets employment 
at palace. She has to botcher, scour, and sweep, and the work being 
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say: “My knife, butcher | my rubber, scour! my broom, sweep 1 
and work will be done, (4) Heroine looks ugly and dirty; prince 
throws water at her, and asks whence she comes. She is silent; 
but old woman bids her answer: * From Water-throwing Country," 
Afterwards, when prince has thrown slipper at het, she says she comes 
from “Slipper-throwing Country.” (5) On Sondays she goes to church, 
wearing in turn, eat old woman's advice, ster, moon, and san dresses ; 
hastens home and changes for crow-bill cloak. (6) Third Sunday she is 
advised to loosen one shoe-string; as she hurries back prince follows, and 
catches loose shoe. (7) All the girls are sommoned to court to try shoe, 
and, last of all, Crowbill-cloak. Shoe fits her; she produces its fellow ; 
throws off cloak, and appears in golden sun-dress. Happy marriage to 
prince. 





ibid. 
D “DEN TILLFALLIGA BRUDEN” (The bride by chance). 


(t) Two princesses agree upon the marriage of their unborn children. 
This girl and boy when born are, for some unknown reason, séparated. 
The gil is put into a pit underground with a maid-servant and little 
dog, for three or seven years, (z) Boy discovers her, but is obliged to 
go away; he promises to return three times, First time heroine gives 
him handkerchief with three drops of blood on it, saying: “If ever you 
find a person able to wash out these blood-spots I shall be dead, and you 
can marry.” Second time she gives a finely-woven kerchief: When 
you find o person able to weave a kerchief like this, marry her.” Third 
visit she gives an embroidered kerchief: "If you find a girl able to 
embroider another like this, marry her.” (3) At Last, girl and maid 
being famished, cast [ots which shall die; but wild animals scratch open. 
the earth-house. (4) Heroine gots to seck her lover; comes to royal 
castle, where hero-prince is about to marry lady if she can wash out the 
blood-spots," She cannot; heroine offers aadistance, is scolded, bot does 
the task; also weaves and embroiders a kerchief without prince's know- 
ledge. (5) Wedding to be celebrated ; but lady bears a child,® and heroine 
goes to church in her stead. Heroine says to the horse: 

“Fall on thy knees, thon faleon gray ! 
"Tis a king's child that will ride you to-day.” 
To the bridge thet breaks beneath every person who is not the child of 
a king, she says: 
Thou broad bridge keep stro 
A royal child rides along,” 


Ir 





‘Comp, Crmeersiiz, No, 276, from Agen, and see Note 13, p- 481; also, 
Am. Folk-Lore Journal, ix, 284. 


‘Comp. Swedish Story, No. 276, and see Note 14, p. 483 
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Prince asks, “‘ Why do you say that?” ‘It came into my mind." Hero 
locks round her neck a golden chain, which only he can unlock. A little 
bird sits in the bushes warbling; heroine says: “You sing to your friend. 
When I retum home I shall lose mine.” Same question from hero; 
same reply, He gives her w golden apple: ‘‘ You must return it to me 
only.” They pass a withered fir-tree, on which sits a bird. Heroine 
says: “You warble here in the withered fir; at home lies the bride 
bearing a child in the cowhouse.” Same question, same reply. (6) On 
returning home heroine exchanges dress with bride, who, when hero 
asks: “Why did you say so-and-so?” must every time go and ask her 
maid; also when hero demands the golden chain. Heroine advises ber 
to promise the chain when all the lights are put out, When heroine 
holds out the golden apple in the dark, hero gresps her hand, lights are 
In o variant, the tests ore a half-finished web, half-finished shirt, and 
bloody kerchief to wash. Hero begs heroine to tell a story, and she 
answers: “*Songs and tales I hare forgotten during my seven years siny 
underground. I have suffered mach; have ridden on a bear's back ; but, 
still more, I suffer to-day when I um to be bride in a proud lady's stead.” 


Jivd. Another version, 


D “DEN TILLFALLIGA BRUDEN.” 
(1) There are two women: one bears a girl, the other a boy. Heroine 
is concealed in an underground house, having as companions a cock, @ 


pair of scissors, and a live coal. (2) She works her way out, and becomes 
a servant— aft Augea ved & Arattd reed," i.e, to chop firewood and cover 
the seed (corn) sown in ashes where trees have been bored. (3) In 
the king’s house, bride has to finish a begun web, wash o blood-stained 
kerchief, and scour blood-spots from a key. Heroine hears about this, 
sets out, but is stopped by impassable stream. She stands weeping; « 
wolf appears and says: “Take o seat on my tail, Tl help you over!" 
Thos she crosses stream, reaches king's house where wedding is arranged, 
but bride has fallen ill. (4) Heroine takes bride's place, In the wood, 
on way to chorch, she saya: “For twelve years I have been sitting 
underground. I have chopped firewood, and covered com with ashes 
of burnt trees. Ah me! what I have suffered." Hero asks: ' What 
did you say?" “Iam not talking to you, but to my muds.” He gives 
her a glove to keep, Dismounting from her horse, she says: “* Stand 
still, you Walle-Kwalle! At home the bride bears a child in the stable.” 
Hero asks same question; same reply given. He breaks his gold ring 
in two, gives one piece to heroine, and begs her to keep it ull it asked 
for. Heroine and bride exchange dresses. (Remainder of story like other 
Version. } 
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J; Henrinsson, Fligseder ack Skrock. Amél, 1889. 
P. 69. (Swedish.) 
B “ PELSARUEB” (Fur-cloak), 

(1) (oeen cies, king having promised not to re-marry till be finds 
someone whom queen's Wedding dress fits ag well as it fitted queen. 
(2) King’s daughter, being grown wp, one day puts on mother’s wedding 
dress, and entering king’s room, says: “Look, papa, how well it fits 
me." King says he is going to marry her. (3) Heroine foes away weep- 
ing; dead mother mects her, and asks why. “Don't ery,” she says; 
“ask your father for a dress like the stars.” Heroine gets it, and after- 
wards one like the moon, and the third time one like the son. Father 
will now marry her. Dead mother bids her ask for clouk of every 
possible kind of for, (4) That being also obtained, mother tukes her to 
another kingdom, and bids her seek work in royal palace, asking only 
for ® room to herself in which to keep her belongings. She gets this, 
and becomes chamber-maid. Prince is going to leave home; heroine is 
told to take him water for washing; she carries up a can of dirty water, 
which he throws at her, Afterwards, she takes up his boots, having 
filled them, and tater, his hat, with dish water. Prince is so angry that 
he stays at home. (5) Next Sunday heroine is allowed to go to church, 
but must return as soon as sermon is finished. Heroine goes in stor 
dress, and on leaving church is followed by prince. Whence come you?” 
he asks. “From Dirty-water-can, Boots Country, in Hatstream , 
Light before, darkness behind me, nobody must know where I go!™ and 
she vanishes. Returning home she dons fur-cloak. Second Sunday she 
Wears moon dress, and everything happens as before: likewise on third 
Sunday when she wears sun dress, and gives same answer to prince, 
‘He énquires about her in yain; everybody has seen her, nobody knows 
her. (6) In the afternoon prince sends for chamber-maid to *lonse' him : 
she obeys, laying his head on her Isp. Prince tears a hole in her cloak, 
sees sun dress beneath, recognises heroine, and marries her, (7) After the 
wedding they visit heroine's father, who rejoices at her good fortune. 


E. T. Kuistensen, /ra Bindestue oy Aoelle TI, No. II, p. 6a. 
1897. (Told by an old farmer's widow, Maren Nielsen, now 
deceased ; from a village near Aarhus, Jutland.) 

A "Litte Maren t TReKj0LEN” (Little Mary in the 

Wooden-gown), 

(1) King has three daughters, the youngest called Mary. Elder sisters 
hate her, send her into kitchen to cook, and, deeming her dress toa good, 
make her gown of shavings. (2) After awhile father falls ill; expecting 
death, he calls elder daughters, gives each her inheritance, bat forgets 
youngest. Elder sisters being conscience-stricken, send heroine to. take 
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lesve of father, but decline to lend her better clothes to appear in. 
(3) “Good gracious! are you going to die?“ she exclnims; “what shall 
you Jeave me?” Father is. surprised to find her still alive, not having 
seen her for so long. “I have given everything to your sisters.” 
“What, not the little dog as well?” and heroine begs to have it to 
live with her in kitchen. Father gives it, and dics, and is buried; two 
elder sisters are now reigning queens. (4) One day, on going to chases, 
they bid heroine get a certain fish [narrator had forgotten its name); ot 
failing, she will be punished. She takes little dog with her to seashore; 
merman rises, and asks why she weeps; brings up the required fish, 
ties it round dog's neck, together with slip of paper instructing cook how 
to dress it. (5) He then asks whether she would like to go to church. 
She has not been for many years. Merman fetches dress, coach, coach- 
man and footman, and bids her Jeave church when clerpyman descends 
pulpit, say, “Darkness behind, light before me; no one shall cee whither 
I go,” and undress before sisters return. Heroine sits in church beside 
sisters, who do not know her; a prince who is present looks at no one 
else. (6) Heroine returns to seashore after church, and menman gives 
ber ber old clothes. Sisters find her at home in wooden gown, and ask 
ar the fish, which is brought. (7) Next Sunday she must procure another 

fish ; mil happens’ as. belore, (8) Third Sunday she goes to church in 
silver conch and six. ‘‘ Beware that the prince does not catch you!* 
says the merman. The prince has posted himself behind chuoreh-door, 
and when heroine leaves he gets one of her slippers, She tells merman, 
Who comforts ber, saymg, “No one else will be able to wear it.” 
(9) Sisters ask for fish, and whilst they tell her of beautiful lady seen in 
church, prince drives into the court. They invite him to partake of their 
dinner; he wants them to try on slipper, One cuts her heel, the other 
her toc, but a bird sings: ‘Cut heel, chop toe; in the kitchen will 
be found one whom shoe fits.” Prince bids them send for cook. 
" Mary, be quick ! come and try the shoe.” “* Lend me a dress!" ‘* No.” 
So she hie: to seashore; merman gives her dress, coach and every- 
thing, and she drives into court. “There is she whom shoe fits,” they 
say, “bat it is mot Mary.” (10) Sxl Mary it is, and prince “drinks 
his wedding with her” (Danish dialect expression). 

E, T. Kartrensen, Sagx IV, p. 106, No. 420. 
(Danish Saga.) 

A castle, Fonixberg, was laid waste during the Sweiich war, The man 
at thal time in possession of the castle had three danghters, They were 
taken by a secret underground passage into o vault which was then 
bricked-up, so that the man’s daughters and his treasure of gold and 
silver might be hidden from the enemy. Sufficient victuals to last a long 
time were also stored underground. The man was killed in the war, 


the land laid waste and the castle burt down; and the girls, all the 
0 
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food having been eaten, eventually died of hunger, Many years inter an 
old man is passing the spot by night, when a white lady, sitting on a 
stump, begs him to follow her, and conducts him into the castle vault. 
There she opens a box with a key, and displays large treasure of pold 
and silver. “ Don't forget the beat!" says she. The man is too frightened 
to utter a word; the lady garing at him sadly, exclaims, with a loud cry, 
that now there is no belp for ber, and she must wander till the jodgment 
day. Instantly everything vanishes, and the man is standing in the open 
field. In the opinion of the folk, the man should have replied in such 
a way 35 to have released the white lady; then she could have gone to 
heaven, and be could have got the treasure. 


P. SAve’s MS. Covzections, III. University Library, 
Upsala, Sweden. Sager, No. 13. 
“DEN NEDGRAVEDE Prinsesse” (The buried Princess). 


(1) King has an only daughter betrothed to a prince. King and prince 
goto the wars, king having prepared an underground chamber for heroine, 
her maid and dog. (2) King is killed; heroine in vain awnits deliver: 
ance. (3) Primce bas handkerchief with his name worked in gold letters 
by heroine; drop of blood from her pricked finger has stained it, and no 
one can wash it out. Prince in vain secks heroine; promises to many 
girl who can wash kerchief clean. (4) Maid dies in underground chamber; 
dog scratches his way out, heroine follows; reaches prince's kingdom, 
and is engaged as chamber-maid. (5) Prince is io be married next day 
to girl exactly resembling heroine, except in voice, who bids her wash 
out blood-spat. Heroine docs so; is forbidden to spenk. (6) Bride falls 
iil, heroine goes to church in her place. She says to the horses: “ There 
you are! my father, King Falk's steeds; Now you are mine.” 
asks what she says; heroine whispers: ‘ Nothing.” (Crossing bridge she 
says: “There you awim my duck and drake. When I go back I lose my 
inate.” Same question from prince and whispered reply. During wedding 
ceremony heroine receives a ring which must be fiven up ta none but 
prince. (7) On returning heroine gives up dress ty false bride, who, at 
table, cannot repeat what was said going to church, and must ask chamber- 
maid. Prince is suspicious; discovers true bride, Happy marriage. 

bert. 
B “ KRAK-Pevtsen” (The Crow-cloak), 

(1) King wants to marry daughter. (2) Heroine is allawed three wishes: 
dress like sun, another like moon, a third like stars, Three faithful servants 
shoot crows, and a cloak is made of the flayed skins, (3) Heroine escapes 
in cloak, with dresses hidden in box, and passes night in hut of an ugly 
old hag, who next morning shows castle where heroine can get employment. 
Leaving box of dresses with hag, heroine is engaged as “lamb-girl.' (4) One 
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day she is told to take prince his golden slippers; be throws one at her 
because she is ugly. (5) Heroine has permission to go and wash ber 
face In a pond; she runs to the hag, dons star-dress and calls on a Jord 
whom prince is visiting. All marvel at her beauty. Asked whenor she 
comes, she says: “* From Slipper-throwing Country,” jumps into ber coach 
and at home changes dress. . .. (Similar incidents and replies in connection 
with golden comb, water-basin.) Hurrying away heroine loses a shoe. 
(6) All the girls assembled; the one whom shoe fits to be queen, Some 
cut toe, others chop heel, but bird betrays them, adding: ‘In the lamb- 
house 15 sitting the girl whom the shoe fits." There she is found in the 
crowskin-cloak ; becomes queen. 


diid. Sager No. 5. 
A “STYFDOTTEREN OCH DEN RATTA DOTTEREN™ (The step- 
daughter and the right daughter), 


(t) Woman has daughter of ber own and a step-daughter. The latter, 
fair as the day, is an ill-used servant, obliged to fetch water from the 
well while others go to church. (2) An old man at the well asks heroine 
why she is sad, and gives her small box containing star dress in which 
she goes to church, and sits, unrecognised, beside stepmother. Heroine 
leaves first. Returned home, where meanwhile old man has done every- 
thing, stepmother speaks of beautiful tady, at whom everyone, including 
Prince, has been looking. All happens as before a second time when 
heroine wears a moon dress, and a third time when she wears sun dress 
and golden shoes, one of which is left behind, stuck to the tar on the 
threshold. (3) Prince wants for his queen the girl whom shee fits. Step- 
sister, with heel and toe cut, starts to church as prince's bride, bot on 
the way little bird sings: “Chopped beel and cut toe, at home sits the 
fair lady whom the shoe fits.” Blood from foot is seen in the coach. 
(4) Prince returns and discovers true bride. 


fad. Sagor No. 36. 
B “ Tusen-PeLsen " (Thotisand-cloak). 


(1) Queen dies; king having promised to marry girl whom all her dresses 
ht, wants to marry his own daughter. (2) Heroine demands a dress made 
of patches collected from all over the world; afterwards a star dress, 0 
moon dress, a sun dress; lasily, a ship sailing through land and water. 
(3) Heroine dons thuseid-oacch cloak, and goes aboard. ‘“ Light before, 
darkness behind! nobody shall see where [ am going!" Far away she 
gets employed as servant in castle. (4) King is dressing to go awooing; 
heroine takes his shaving-water. “Get out you ugly thousand-cloak |" says 
king ; but heroine tells cook he said nothing. Having permission to go 
and wash, heroine boards the ship; says same spell, and in moon dress 
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looking at her, Asked whence she comes, heroine says: “From Razor- 
throwing Country.” “Many countries have I visited, but never till now 
have I heard that name,” ‘Well, it is far, far hence,” she says; jumps 
on board, and vanishes. Having changed dress, she asks cook, “Have I 
been too long away?” “No, ...% (Similar incidents and replies in 
commecton with towel, galoshes.) On the lest occasion she wears son 
dress, and is so late returning that she throws ugly cloak over it. (5) Each 
time the king when speaking has given her a ring with his name om it. 
Told to carry up his soup, heroine puts the three rings into dish; king 
discovers them, sends for Thousand-cloak, and asks whether she hae 
another dress. No; her parents were too poor. King sends servant out 
to boy her beautiful dress; heroine most undress in king's presence ; sun 
dress 16 thus discovered. “Well, it 2s you, my love!" king crics Happy 
marriage. 


A. SEGERSTEDT, Svenska Folksagor och Afventyr. Stock- 
holm, 1884. P, 3. 


A “KrAKPEtss” (Crow-cloak), 


“Did you ever hear tell of Crow-cloak? She was really a womin, 
though people used to say she was an awful fool.” (1) All the people of 
the furm go to church; Crow-cloak must stay at home, and is very sad, 
(2) Mountain-troll comes to comfort her, dresses her in white dress, making 
her very lovely, and sends her to church, where all look at her in amare: 
ment. Her horse is outside, She jumps up, saying: ' White before me! 
black behind me! nobody shall see whither I go" Heroine is sitting in 
her wonted place when people return milking of beautiful lady. (3) Next 
Sunday, lest heroine should follow, they pour jug of salt into the ashes, 
and bid her pick it up. Troll assists, and sends her to church in silver 
dress and shoes. (4) Third Sunday bag of peas thrown into ashes ; troll 
sends heroine to church in golden dress and shoes, In her hurry to leave 
heroine does not see trough of tar placed in chorch doorway, and loses 
a shoe. All marvel at its small size. (5) Prince will marry whomsoever 
it hts. Woman ot farm wants her daughter to be Queen; chops her heel 
and cuts her toe; shoe is squeezed on, but birds betray girl on way to 
church, ‘*What means that singing in the wood?" asks prince. “1 
suppose the birds are warbling.” Prince is suspicions, and returns to farm, 
but finds nobody, woman having thrust heroine beneath water-butt in court- 
yard. Prince supposing bride spoke truth returns. to church, but more 
loudly still from every bush is heard: “Chop heel, cut toe; in the eourt- 
yard is the girl whom shoe fits.”. (6) Thither prince returns, seeks and 
finds heroine, ond marries her, Neither woman nor danghter pets any 
profit for her pains | 
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J. Sunpatap, Gammaidags Seder och Bruk, and ed. Stock- 
holm, 1888. P. 214. No. g. (Swedish) 


B . Prnsarves.! 


(t) Queen dies. King wants to marry their daughter; she is more 
beatiful than anyone else. (2) Heroine at last assenta, but first exacts 
in tum a silver, a gold, a star dress. (3) With these she secretly leaves 
home; comes to an old woman living in underground cave in dark 
forest, and remains there till tired of the quiet. She then seeks 
situation; is engaged as hen-girl at king's castle, and allowed to ae 
every Saturday till Monday moming with foster-mother, the old woman 
in cave. (4) First Sunday foster-mother hamesses her calf, bavi no 
horse, bids heroine don one of her shining dresses, and say, should 
anyone Wex or touch her: "White before me! black behind me!” 
Calf takes her over hill and mountain; sticks and straws are sent whining 
around them. All gare at her in church, unheeding sermon. When 
they throng round ber to learn whence she comes, heroine speaks 
apell and vanishes. On Monday she re-appears as dirty hen-girl 50 
everything passes for some time. Prince has had no suspicion who * Pelsa- 
rabb’ is, and has thrown at her an old bat, his boots, and lastly, a 
washing-basin, when she has been sent to him with shaving water. 
Afterwards, when the crowd questions ber st church door, she replies: 
From Hat parish, Boot County,” repeats spell and vanishes. (5) Frince 
1s In love with heroine, but cannot catch her. He dreams that by assembling 
al! servant-girls in castle he may discover heroine, Pelsarubb's tum comes. 
Tt is Monday morning, and she has had no time to change clothes, so covers 
them with filthy mgged gown, Prince is about to tam her out, but spies 
some shining thing under rags, and tears the hole larger. Heroine is 
discovered, and relates her story. Happy marriage. Foster-mother sits 
between king and queen at the feast. 


E. Wanirisk, Sifrag All Sidermaniands aldre Kulturhistorie, 
VII. Edited by Strengnas, 1§95, P. 70. 


B “ KRAKNABBA-PELSEN " (Crowbill-cloak). 


(1) King wants to marry his daughter. She demands in turn star, moon, 
sun dress, and lastly, a Crowbill-cloak. (2) With these she escapes, becomes 
menial in royal palace, and weeps becanse work is too hand. (3) Old woman 
appein, bids her say: “Knife, butcher! wisp, scour! broom, sweep!” 
anit the tools will obey. All is now well, Heroine carries washing-water 


‘In a note to this tale, Mr. Sundhlad supposes it to have been derived 
from a penny print, and the last part of the heroine's name to have been rai, 
Pels-robe, i.e. Fur-robe, Fur-cloak, 
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te young king, who throws it at her for locking loathsome in crowbill- 
cloak, Heroine saddened, is comforted by old woman, who bids her take 
more Water to king, and, if questioned, say she comes “From Water 
throwing Country.” Heroine obeys; king throws slippers at her. Next 
time she must say: “From Slipper-throwing Country. (4) Next Sunday 
she asks leave to go to church; king says: “Vou scarecrow, what have 
you to do m church!" Old woman bids her go in star dress, and sit 
opposite king. Heroine leaves church in good time, and is back in crow: 
bill-cloak when king returns fall of praise of beautiful young lady, Herotne 
is Sorry she might not po and see her, All happens the same a second 
and a third Sonday, but this time heroine is told to wear sun dress, and 
to loosen left shoe-string, (5) King follows her out, catches her left foot 
a5 She mounts her horse, and retains shoe. (6) All the girls bidden to 
come to court to try shot, and the one it fits will he queen. Some mothers 
cut their daughters’ toes all in vain. At length heroine Appeirs in crow- 
bill-cloak, puts on shoe, fetches its fellow, then dofis cloak, and stands 
“shining like the bright son. She becomes queen. 


M. Wintuer, Danske Folkeventyr, Copen' agen, 1825, P. 12. 
“De To Koncepcerrre™ (The two Princesses), 


(1) King has two daughters, the elder wicked and ugly, the younger 
beantifal and good. Elder dagghter is beloved, and lives with king in 
gorgeous rooms of palace; heroine lives with servants and shares their 
work, (2) Neighbouring king arranges festival to last cevera] days. Elder 
daughter atteniis it with father: heroine left in kitchen, She sits crying 
in the twilight in her small room; stddenly strange Little man appears 
atid offers to fulfil a wish. Heroine wishes to see ball where father and 
aiser are; she may go, on condition that che returns before midnight. 
(3) Man vanishes, and heroine stands in costly dress, wearing heavy gold 
chains, and a crown of diamonds; at her door is magnificent coach with 
four snow-white horses, whose golden manes reach the ground. Heroine 





and is back in her shabby clothes in dark room. Next day father and 
sister talk incessantly of fair unknown princess. In the evening they go 
to festival, leaving heroine hard at work. Seeing red glare in sky from 
ltnminated palace heroine longs {o Bo, ond immediately js beautifull 

and magnificently dressed. At the ball she is admired and courted beyond 
measure. As the clock strikes she leaves in the midst of a dance. This 
time her horses are yellow with jet-black plaited mance. ‘Thicd evening 
a heavy gale blows; she wears a triple crown of eparkling diamonds + her 
coach is drawn by eight flame-coloured horses, with manes like shining 
gold. Everyone would dance with her: she stays beyond her time, and 
leaves in ber black Working dress, to find outside, instead of coach, an 
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old wheelbarrow drawn by four small mice. She weeps bitterly over her 
forgetfulness, and in future passes her days as a common servant in her 


father’s kiteben, 
Ibid. p. 48. 
B “HsTORIE OM EN LILLE Koxxerés” (Tale of a 


little kitchen wench). 

(t) Widowed king wants to marry his beautiful daughter. She declines, 
weeping, (2) Old beggar woman limps into the courtyard; only the 
princess gives her anything. Old woman advises heroine to ask father 
for m silver dress, it may save ber. She obtains it, and next time ahe 
demands and obtains a golden dress. Some time later, when old woman 
is scoffed at ond ill-used, heroine gives ber a large sum; thereupon she 
receives o feather dress and a small magic rod. She can don the dress, 
and, striking the air with rod, say: “Light before! dark behind!" and 
go unseen anywhither, (3) Again hard pressed by father, heroine puts 
on a servant's dark gown, bundles up her two dresses, throws on the 
feather dress, works the spell, and flies fay away into a foreign kingdom, 
where she is engaged as kitchen wench at palace. (4) When king asks 
for washing-water, heroine begs leave to take it, and is at last allowed. 
King throws basin at her; on the next oceasion the towel, and on the 
third the comb, (5) Qne Sunday everyone from the palace goes to chorch ; 
heroine may get dinner ready, She dons silver dress, gets to church by 
méané of feather dress and spell, and everyone wonders who is the beauti- 
fal unknown lady, She leaves early, and prepares an excellent dinner. 
Everyone talks about stranger in church. Next Sunday she wears gold 
dress, leaves early, but sees king following ber, and in her. haste loses 
one shoe. (6) King announces he will wed whomacever shoe fits. Feet 
and toes are pinched in vain; at last there is no one left but kitchen- 
wench, and that she too may be made a fool of they send for her. But lo! 
the shoe fits her exactly, and throwing off her servant's dress there she 
stands in the golden one, and tells the king everything. (7) He marries 
her, and they live Jong and happily. 


The following are references to Cinderella variants : 


Adhémard Lectére, Cambodje, Contes ef Lagemaict. Paris, 1895. FP. 70. 
“Nisng Kantoc.” 

American Folb-Lore Journal, viii, 160; xix, 265-280, (Filipmo versions by 
Fletcher Gardner, with Comparative Note by W. W. Newell.) 

Archizie, xii, 2 “Une Cendriflon Annamite." 

Ausland, 1832, 58. 

Bitter fiir Pommersche Vollstunde, Stein, 1892. No. 3, p 26, 
' Rauhthierchen,” 
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Buscutnc, Wichentl Nackr. f. Frewnaic of Mittelaiters, i, 139; iv, 61. 

Folk-fare Journal, iti, 701. 

folk-Zare, i, app. p.. 149 (Catskin variant); iv, 95. 94; ¥, 216-17, 
203 ff. (Irish Story, “Culfin"); 325 (Esthonian version); 344 “ The 
Princess and the Cat" (from N, India); vi, 305, “Ashey Pelt” 

GIvrse, Contes Walion:, p. 41. | 

E. T. Kaistensen, 2oentyr fra /ytiand, Copenhagen, 1895. iii, p. 27. 
No. q. “ Pisk i Aske” (=unpublished story contributed to Crmarrsiia, 
p. 26. No. 63). 

P. pe Mont and A. ne Cock, Finsmuche Wonder Sfreckjrr, Ghent, 18g. 
No. 19, p. 155. . “Van Sloddeken-vuil.” 

North fudian Notes and Queries, ili (see Folh-Lare, v, 84), “Ganga Ram 
the Parrot"; “The Disguised Princess"; “The King and the 

ae | 


HOLGER PEDERSEN, Zer Alfanerinhen Foltrtende, Copenhagen, 1893. 
(See Falt-Lore, ix, 344.) 

Ferme des TP raoiftons populaires, ix, 93. 

evita ai Litteratura Popolare, ii, 140, “La leggenda di Sta, Cesaria” ; 
i, 265, “Maria Ortighitedda.” 

A. SEMEL, Gerchichten woe Lieder aby Africaner. Berlin, 1896. P. go, 
“Die Geschichte von cinem Kinige und seinen drei Tochtern ™ ; 
p. 135, “Liebe bis com Sal." 

o SINGER, Schwetser Marcher (a series of comparative storinlogical studies on 
the tales in Sutermeister's collection), Parts 1. and IT. 

Suffelk Folk-Lore, p. 40, 

M. WARDROP, Geerciun Fall fal, p. 63. 

The story of Cinderella, amongst others, is discussed in an Inaugural Dis- 
sentation, Das Motiv von der unterschobenen Brant,” von P, Ariert 
(Schwerin, 1897). 

T may refer those interested in the thediarval legends upon which I 
touched in the preface to Crederefa, to Aras te Adttoire der Medigions, 
mil, 53, 215; xiv, 228 (contes russes traduics par L. Sichler); JMelurine, 
ii, J0G-10, 312, 302-97, 4q648 ; E. Schreck, Frsmische Marchen, No. 22 
(résumé by Gittée in Fev, der Trout Pop. i, 332); Edith Rickert, Afeders 
Phitoiegy, ii, Chicago, 1904-05, pp. 209, 321, containing the fullest dis- 
cussion of the Offalich ; also to two very learned studies (for copies of 
Which I am indebted to the author) by Dr. A. B. Gough, M.A., namely : 

Inaugural Dissertation “On the Middle English Metrical Romance of 
Emare,” Kiel, 1900. “The Constance Saga,” Falaeitra, xxiii, Berlin 
(Mayer & Miller), roo. 

Marian Roatre Cox, 


rr 


OBITUARY. 


Ts MEmoRIAM 
WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL, 


Diep aT WayvLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, 215T JANUARY, 1907. 


“Pew are the men whose influence upon scientific thought is so 
closely connected with their personality as Mr. Newell's. He 
was not one of those who, mn their enthusiasm for facts, are likely 
to forget the objects which the newly-discovered data are to serve, 
and whose departure from the field of science comes to signify the 
loss of a powerful centre of activity, through whose agency many 
valuable treasures may have been acquired, but whose personality 
has disappeared behind the urgent demands of action. His was 

the power of directing the thoughts of students mto the channels 
of his own mind, by means of the influence of his personality and 
his enthusiasm, and of increasing and directing their thirst for new 
information, What he achieved is not so much due to what he 
did, as to what he was. 

“Thus it has happened that Mr. Newell, although a man of 
literary inclination, came to be a power in the field of anthro- 
pology. His first and most remarkable achievement, the 
foundation of the [American] Folklore Society, brought him into 
close contact, not only with the students of European folklore, of 
which field he himself was master, but also with the students of 
primitive tibes, and without assuming to become an anthro- 
pologist, he exerted a lasting influence wpon many investigators. 
Twenty years ago, when his interests were first turned in this 
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direction, anthropology was almost exclusively in the hands of 
men originally trained in the study of natural sciences, and this 
determined the standpoint from which the phenomena of 
anthropology were viewed. Exactness of description on the one 
hand, the establishment of broad evolutionary principles on the 
other, were the guiding thoughts of students. ‘The history of 
culture as a historical and truly psychological phenomenon was a 
thought that remained to be developed. 

“Mr. Newell's interests were aroused from entirely different 
points of view, His studies in the histories of literature and 
folklore enabled him to perceive at a glance the historical 
elements In primitive culture, more particularly in the field of 
primitive lore and art, and to see that the gulf between the mental 
life of primitive man and civilized man, or between the mental 
life of races, that many students had constructed, had no existence 
in reality. His own artistic temper which permitted him to feel 
with the poet, and his human sympathy which led him to follow 
up the gradual spread of artistic productions among the people, 
together with his fund of historic knowledge, enabled him to see 
things that had been hidden from the eves of anthropologists. 

"To understand him aright, we must also not forget the broad 
humanitarian basis of his scientific interests, If it had been only 
the knowledge of remarkable forms of beliefs of foreign races, he 
might have been an interested spectator, but he would hardly 
have thrown as much energy into the work of Inspiring students 
with the necessity of saving the vanishing remains of such 
beliefs, and of recording what still exists in full vigour. The 
strongest appeal to his sympathies lay in the light shed upon the 
fundamental values of culture by a close study of beliefs, customs, 
tales, and arts, of foreign races: in the ability given by this study 
of appreciating the strength and weaknesses of our own culture, 
and in its tendency to correct the overbearing self-sufficiency of 
modem civilization, 

“He never formulated his views in writing ; but in animated 
discussions the analogies between primitive lore and that of 
Europe, the need of applying well-grounded principles developed 
in literary research, the necessity of viewing many expressions 
of primitive thought as the artistic or philosophic expression 
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‘of popular ideas formulated by artists or thinkers of high rank, 
were with him an imexhaustible topic, and he impressed his 
views upon the listener by the force of the vivacity of his 
temperament, and of the enthusiastic reliance on the correctness 
of his principles. 

“Thus it came to pass that he set anthropologists thinking m 
new lines, that he added new recruits to our ranks, and that he 
pressed one after another of us into his service, and thus led in 
the work of making room in anthropology for a broad historical 
view-point.” 








Professor Franz Boas 
(im the fowrmal of Americon Folk/ore, No. LAAVL, pp. 62-64). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES To MEMBERS. 


I desired by the Council to draw attention to the fact 
that copies of Bishop Callaway’s Religious System of the Amasulu 
may now be obtained by members of the Society from Messrs, 
Nutt, at the price of ros. 6d. 

I'am further desired to state that gilts of books to the Society's 
Library will be warmly welcomed. It would, however, be advis- 
able, in the first instance, to send me lists of any books proposed 
to be presented, to avoid duplicating with books already in the 
possession of the Society. 

The Library is at present housed in the rooms of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, 3 Hanover Square, 


F. A. Mitwe, Aeerefary. 
et 


FOLKLORE oF ARISTOTLE. 


I am preparing for publication a translation, with notes, of 
Aristotle's Afistary of Animals, of which, at Present, I am chiefly 
engaged on Books I., IL., and IIT. It is obvious, from Anstotle’s 
statements, that his information was in part obtained from fisher- 
men, hunters, and others. Some of this information appears 
to represent popular beliefs of his time, and I shall feel greatly 
obliged to any reader of filk-Lore who will kindly assist me 
IN ascertaining to what extent such beliefs survive among the 
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Greeks of today. The passages m which popular beliefs appear 
to be contained, and on which information is particularly wanted, 
are as follows, the text employed beimg Schneiders Leipzig 
edition, 1811: 

(1) “The Sponge also seems to have some sense of feeling, 
an indication beme that it is torn away from its support 
with greater difficulty, so they say, unless its removal is 
effected stealthily” (I. c. 1, s. 8). 

Aristotle decided, apparently on evidence such as this, that 
the Sponge is an animal. Is the Sponge popularly believed, m 
the Greek area, to be a plant or an animal? 

(2) “... sneezing, the only breathing considered to be an 

omen and sacred” (I, c. 9, 5. 4h 

(3) “ Milk is also produced in men” (I. c. 10, 5. 1). Again, 
“Milk is not produced, as a rile, in men and other 
male animals, still, it is produced in some, for a he- 
goat, in Lemnos, yielded from the two teats, near its 
external generative organs, so moch milk that small 
cheeses were made from it” (III. c. 16, 5, 4). 

(4) “There are a few animals with one hom and solid hoofs, 
as, for instance, the Indian Ass. The ‘Oryx’ has one 
horn and is cloven-footed” (IT. c. 2, & 9). 

With respect to this passage, which seems to be an origin 
of the fabulous Unicorn, it is commonly asserted that the 
apparently one-horned aspect of some Antelopes, when seen in 
side view, probably originated the idea of the existence of 
animals such as the one-horned Indian Ass and the one- 
horned “Oryx.” Ihave endeavoured to find an ancient sculpture 
or painting representing a one-horned animal, which could be 
reasonably identified with Aristotle’s “Oryx,” or his “Indian 
Ass," but have not succeeded. The only representation of an 
animal with, apparently, one horn, which I have seen, is in the 
4th Egyptian Room, Case 185, Exhibit No. 1698, at the 
British Museum. This is a figure of an Ibex, forming the top 
of a wooden comb belonging to the 18th Dynasty. In this 
instance, the wood-carver probably knew that the Ibex has 
two horns, but has either carved out one only, or has carved 
them so close together that, as seen from the outside of the 
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case, the figure seems to have only one horn, Can anyone 
refer me to any ancient representation of an Antelope showing, 
in an unmistakable manner, one hom only ? 

(5) “All horned animals are quadrupeds, unless metaphori- 
cally, and for want of a suitable word, an animal may 
be said to be homed, just as the ‘pyptians say that, 
near Thebes, there are Snakes with projections which 
take the place of horns” (II. c, 2, s. TT), 

The last part of this passage appears to have been taken 
from Herodot. I. c. 74, who says, however, that the Theban 
sacred Snakes are small, and do not injure men. Aristotle's 
passage, as it stands, might refer to the Homed Viper or 
Cerastes, but, since the Cerastes is by no means harmless, this 
Snake, in its natural condition, cannot be identified with the 
Hormed Snake of Herodotus, who seems to be Aristotle's 
authority. To what harmless horned Snake of small size could 
Herodotus refer? With reference to “ horned Snakes,” I may 
say that I have read the very interesting report from Larnaca 
in #vlk-Lore, vol. xi, PP. 121-125, and the comment thereon, 
Pp. 321. 

(6) Aristotle also refers, in IL c. 2, §. 10, and several other 
passages, to the presence of knuckle-bones, or astragali, in 
various animals, and makes particular reference to their elegance 
of form, or their ugliness, as the case may be. I should be 
glad of any information about the question of divination, in 
classical times, by means of astragali, 

(7) “.. . the Eel is neither male nor female, nor is anything 

produced from it. Those who assert that, at times, some 
Eels seem to have hairlike and worm-like bodies attached 
to them, without saying how they are situated, speak 
inconsiderately” (IV. c. Tt, 58. 2 and 3) Again, “It 
is plain, therefore, that Eels do not reproduce sexually. 
To some people they seem to reproduce sexually, because, 
in some Eels, worms are found which these persons think 
give tise to Eels. This is not true, but Eels are produced 
from the so-called ‘ entrails of the earth,’ which are 
formed spontaneously in mud and moist earth" (VI..c 15, 
53. I and 2). 
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(8) “There is a small rock-fish, called by some the ‘ Eche- 
neis,' and sometimes used in judicial proceedings (dite), 
and as love-charms. It is not edible. Some say that 
it has feet, although it has none, but appears to have 
them, because its fins are like feet” (II. c. ro, s. 3). 
The fish referred to in this passage seems to be a 
Goby. 

(9) “All animals, when alive, have worms in their heads, 
these worms being produced in the cavity beneath 
the tongue, and in the region of the first cervical 
vertebra; the worms are not smaller than very large 
maggots, closely crowded, and not less than twenty in 
number" (II. c. 11, 3, 6). 

(19) “ All Snakes have sharp, interlocking teeth, and as many 
ribs as there are days in a month, viz. thirty. Some 
say that Snakes resemble young Swallows in one respect, 


for they say that the eyes of Snakes grow again, after 
anyone has pierced them” (II. c. 12, 5. 12). 

I should be grateful for any information respecting the folk- 
lore of the Greek area, which would assist in elucidating these 
passages. T. East Lowes. 

Dudley House, 
Upper Highway, King’s Langley, 


Orenxinc Winbows to Alp THE RELEASE OF THE SOUL. 


“Der natiirliche Mensch Gffmete sonst sogar das Fenster, 
damit die entschwebende Seele hinaus kénne.” (G. Th. Fechner, 
Tages- und Nacht-Ansicht; Leipzig, 1579; p. 41.) 

I should be imterested to hear of localities where this death- 
bed custom is, or has been, observed. 

H, KREss. 

[The custom of opening windows or doors to facilitate the 
departure of the soul is reported to exist in Germany, France, 
and Spain. In Great Britain it has been noted in North-East 
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Sussex, etc. Henderson, Northern Counties, p. 56; Gregor, 
North-East Scotland, p. 206; Folt-Lore Record, vol. i, pp. Go, 
102; Choice Notes (Folk Lore), pp. 117, 118. Ep.] 


BURIAL OF AMPUTATED Limes, 
(Supra, p. 82.) 

I knew of a similar case many years ago in Valentia, Co. Kerry, 
After a great deal of trouble the local doctor persuaded a man to 
have his lez amputated. His friends claimed the leg for burial 
and held a wake over it; some of the whisky provided for the 
occasion was smuggled into the hospital for the patient to mwuke 
Ais ottn deg. 

A. C. Happon. 


SERPENT-PROCESSION at CocuULLo. 
(Supra, p, 187.) 

5. Domenico of Cocullo was born at Foligno in Umbria in go 
and died at Sora, Jan. 22, 1031. He belonged to the Order of 
S. Benedict, and founded several monasteries in the valleys and 
mountains of the Abruzzi. Tradition relates that he once stopped 
at Cocullo and left a tooth there as a token of protection and 
preservation from hydrophobia, the bites of poisonous serpents, 
and toothache. 

LORETO MARCHIONE, 
(Arch Pricst of Coculio}, 


REVIEWS, 


THe Metuop or Pirr-Rivees, 


Tse Evo.utTion or Cutture anp Ores Essays, by the late 
Lt.-Gen. A, Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers. Edited by J. L. Myres, 
with an Introduction by Henry Balfour, 232 pp. 21 pls. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. rg06. 7s. 6d. net, 


From the beginning of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
evolution was, so to speak, “in the air.” As Professor Tylor 
(Researches info the Early History of Mankind on the Develop- 
ment of Creiltzation, 1865; Primitive Culfere, 1871), applied 
the evolutionary method to the thoughts and customs of mian- 
kind, so Colonel Lane-Fox (afterwards Lt-General Pitt-Rivers) 
applied them to the handicrafts of man. Originally he investi- 
gated the evolution of firearms, and was led to believe that 
the same principle of extremely gradual changes, whereby 
improvements were effected, probably governed the develop- 
ment of the other arts, appliances, and ideas of mankind. 
We are told that as early as 1851 (that is eight years before 
the publication of the first edition of The Origin of Species), 
with characteristic energy and scientific zeal, he began to 
illustrate his views, and to put them to a practical test; but 
it was not till 1867 that he published the first of his three 
epoch-making essays on “Primitive Warfare.” These were 
followed in 1874 by papers read before the Anthropological 
Institute on the “ Principles of Classification” and “ Early Modes 
of Navigation”; the final paper of the series “On the Evolu- 
tion of Culture,” was read before the Royal Institution in 
1875. There are many students who have been influenced 
# 
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indirectly by the investigations and hypotheses of Pitt-Rivers 
(to give him the name by which he will be known to posterity) 
who have not actually read his papers; it was, therefore, a 
happy idea of our Oxford colleagues to take the opportunity 
of the establishing of a diploma in Anthropology in the University 
of Oxford to republish them in a convenient form, in order to 
supply the needs of candidates and of the numerous visitors 
to the Pitt-Rivers Museum in Oxford; and they are night in 
considering that they will “appeal to a far wider public as 
a brief and authentic statement of their author's discoveries.” 
The volume opens with an Introduction by Mr. Henry 
Balfour, which also formed the main portion of his Presidential 
Address to the Anthropological Section of the Cambridge 
Meeting of the British Association in 1904. No one is better 
fitted to expound the views of the founder than is the 
present Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, who not only 
continues and extends the original collections, but has 
published several model papers on similar lines based upon 
careful investigations and upon the specimens with which he 
has enriched the Museum. Mr, Balfour, in his exposition of 
the methods of Pitt-Rivers, warns us that “it must not be 
supposed that he was unaware of the danger of possibly 
mistaking mete accidental resemblances for morphological 
affinities, and that he assumed that becanse two objects, per- 
haps from widely separated regions, appeared more or less 
identical in form, and possibly in use, they were necessarily 
to be considered as members of one phylogenetic group. . + - 
The association of similar forms into the same series has, 
therefore, a double significance. On the one hand, the 
sequence of related forms is brought out, and their geographical 
distribution illustrated, throwing light, not only upon the 
evolution of types, but also upon the interchange of ideas 
by transference from one people to another, and even upon 
the migration of races. On the other hand, instances in which 
two or more peoples have arrived independently at similar 
results, are brought prominently forward, not merely as interest- 
ing coincidences, but also as evidence pointing to the phylogenetic 
unity of the human species, as exemplified by the tendency 
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of human intelligence to evolve independently identical ideas 
when the conditions are themselves identical, Polygenesis in 
his inventions may probably be regarded as testimony in favour 
of the monogenesis of Man.” These remarks are as applicable 
to folklore as they are to technology, 

Very wisely, the essays have been reprinted substantially as 
they were first delivered and published, only verbal errors and 
actual misquotations having been corrected. On the other hand, 
one cannot help feeling that the editor would have done well, 
either from his own store of learning or with the help of others, 
to have drawn attention in footnotes to statements which do 
hot represent the present state of our knowledge. To take 
a very few examples, there is no evidence for supposing a 
relation between the coil and broken coil omaments of New 
Zealand and New Guinea, still less that they “were probably 
derived from Assam” (p. 1s). A zoologist experiences a 
sensation of pain when he reads of an “armadillo” in East 
Africa (p. 66). A note might have been added of the 
occurrence of a curved missile stick among the Hopi (p. 1 31). 
An additional argument in favour of the view “that the wamera 
preceded the bow” (p. 133) may be found in bone Spear- 
throwers of palolithic age from French caves. Reference 
might have been given to the considerable amount of work 
that has been done of recent years concerning the “ Copper 
Age” (p. 157 ff), the same also applies to the distribution 
of spirals (p, 172), As no references are given to more recent 
literature, readers who are ignorant of all that has been done 
on these lines during the last quarter of a century will be 
inclined to take the suggestions of Pitt-Rivers as the final 
word on any subject. At all events a note of warning should 
have been made by the editor, 

Perhaps I may be permitted a personal allusion. Somewhere 
about 1878, either just before or after | had taken my degree, 
I came across, I cannot remember how, an illustrated account 
of an evolutionary series by Lane-Fox, of which my zoological, 
embryological, and paleontological studies at once enabled me 
to appreciate the importance, It was not till a decade later 
that the opportunity occurred for me to contribute anything 
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it was to me to trace the degeneration of a human-face design 
on the canoes of Torres Straits. Nor shall I readily forget 
the thnll which [| experienced when I first visited the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum at Oxford, and every visit that I have since paid 
has resulted in stimulation and information. It is, therefore, 
with much pleasure that I, in common with so many colleagues, 
acknowledge the scientific acumen and indefatigable energy of 
the Founder of Comparative and Evolutionary Technology. 
ALFrep C, Happon, 


Aponts, Atris, Osis. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L, LL.D. 
Lit.D, Macmillan & Co. i906. 


DEsTINED to form part of the third edition of Zhe Golden Bough, 
this book has all the characteristic merits of that vast work. 
The greatness of the author's erudition is concealed by a vivid 
and fascinating style which, especially in the descriptions of the 
scenery of Asia Minor, reaches a high order of merit. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted not to be free of the main 
defects of Zhe Golden Bough, a certain lack of dis natio 
im weighing evidence, and a tendency to draw Srna con- 
clusions from scraps of evidence utterly insufficient to bear the 
structure reared upon them. 

This tendency appears very clearly in the most novel part of 
the book, the attempt to show that in the rituals of Adonis, 
Attis, and Osiris, the place of the god was at one time regularly 
taken by the king, who was put to death in order that the 
god, by casting off his old body, might regain his strength. 
This is a serious proposition, and marks a considerable advance 
on primitive conceptions of the corm-spirit. It is no doubt 
true that many peoples have held that at harvest-time the com- 
spirit may pass into a man, and in some—we need not suppose 

in the majority—of the cases, have gone so far as to kill the 
human incarnation of the spirit, in order to make the com grow 
well in the coming year. But a great gulf lies between this 
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primitive custom and the annual sacrifice of a king-priest. By 
the time that Adonis, Attis, or Osiris had become the gods of 
communities, and bore these names, and received the ministra- 
tions of priests, they had long ceased to be mere corn or yege- 
tation spirits, and it was no longer easy to regard the priest 
as the temporary incarnation of the corn-spirit. | 

Now, in fact, the evidence for any such death of the priest- 
king in these cults is the weakest possible (see pp. 12, 29, 34, 
34, 55, 182, 314). In the case of Adonis it consists of the stones 
of the burning of Sardanapalus, Croesus, Dido, the son of Mesha 
of Moab, and of Hamilcar, and the walking of the king of Tyre 
amidst the stones of fire which Ezekiel records, as compared 
with the burning in effigy of Melcarth at Tyre and Gades, and 
of Sandan at Tarsus. But whether we regard the burning of 
an effigy of the god as a sun-spell, as is perhaps most probable, 
—the connection of the lion with Melcarth and Sandan is signi- 
ficant (see /_ACS., 1901, pp. 149, 161)—or as merely purificatory 
(Se pp. 100, 151), the mere use of an effigy proves nothing, 
Mesha burned his son, as did the Carthaginians their children, 
as the greatest sacrifice he could offer to an offended god. In 
the case of Sardanapalus, Croesus, and Hamilcar, we have no 
doubt the same idea, probably combined with the conception 
that fire purifies the soul and bears it to the gods. The Dido 
story points to no more than the burning of an effigy, and it 
is not casy to see how the widespread practice of walking 
unharmed over cinders can be derived from a practice of burning 
alive. Further, it should be noted that we have no satisfactory 
evidence that the kings who worshipped Adonis were his priests, 
or deemed themselves incarnations of the god, or considered 
their children as gods. Dr, Frazer's evidence (p. 32) for this 
rests OM accepting as descriptions of the descent of the bearers 
such names as Abi-baal, but this conjecture is as improbable 
as if 1S ingenious, Moreover, a king may claim descent from a 
god, as did Mesha, without thereby meaning that the godhead 
is in him incarnate, however much sanctity he may derive from 
his origin. 

In the case of Attis, the evidence is still less convincing. 
To find a royalty bearing the name of Attis, utterly unknown 
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in Phrygia, recourse has to be had to Atys of Lydia. To finda 
slain priest, appeal is made to a conjecture of Professor Ramsay's 
that the priest of Cybele named Attis was probably slain each 
year, From the story of Marsyas is deduced that the form of 
death was hanging, and from the “Hava-mal” verses, where 
Odin claims to have won his divine power by hanging for nine 
nights on the gallows dedicated to himself, that the hanged man 
wasalsoagod. It is obvious that the  Hava-mal” proves nothing 
for actual ritual, and is merely a piece of speculation of the kind 
0 frequent in the Brahmanas, which, however, are not yet 
seriously quoted as evidence in such cases. The Marsyas legend 
is probably a record of a very old vegetation-itual, but it has 
nothing to do with the slaying of a king. Marsyas is no prince 
or priest, and the story proves no more than the occasional 
slaying of the human embodiment of the com-spirit. For 
Osins we have nothing save the interpretation of the Sed 
festival given by Prof. Flinders Petrie, as to which it is perhaps 
enough to say that it rests on the acceptance of the theory here 
discussed, and cannot be extracted from the record without the 
use of very considerable imagination. 

While we cannot accept Dr. Frazer’s pet theory of the annual 
hanging of a man-god on the sacred tree, we readily accept 
the proofs be brings forward for showing that the gods whose 
character he discusses were vegetation-spirits. That is not to 
say that they were merely such spirits, or originally deities of 
vegetation, Attis seems, from the evidence cited by Dr. Frazer 
himself (p. 179), to have been a Phrygian Zeus, who may, like 
Zeus himself (see Cook, Cvass. Aev., 1993), have acquired 
vegetative functions, or haye been syncretised with a vegetation 
deity. Melcarth and Sandan have characteristics of sun-gods, 
and im the case of Osiris we incline to accept the view that the 
god was originally the sun, the importance of whose worship in 
the Mediterranean has been recently established by Dr. Evans 
(/-#.5, 1901) This view explains, quite as well as Dr. 
Frazer's theory, the mourning for the god at the summer solstice 
(p. 228); and the nocturnal festival of Sais, instead of being a 
feast of all souls (p. 241), shows signs of being a sun-spell in 
the use of illumination and in the symbolism of the golden sun 
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between the hors of the Isiscow. The yellow face of the 
image of Osiris in the feast in the month Choiak, and the use 
of a mould of gold, point to the same fact, and we may suggest 
as an alternative to Dr, Frazer's readjustment of the Egyptian 
festivals (pp. 263-267) that there were really two festivals which 
tended, as usual in Egypt, to syncretise, one in November, the 
season of sowing, and one at the winter solstice, originally a 
sun-spell like the Mahavrata of the Vedic ritual. 

Dr, Frazer remains a convinced adherent of matriarchy, signs 
of which he sees in the predominance of the goddess m the 
cults in question, and from which he explains the marriage of 
sister and brother, long usual in Egypt, and also the legends 
(p. 28) of incest by kings. In the latter case, it is significant 
that Erechtheus and Clymenus are among the guilty. The 
legends, we think, are nothing mote than echoes of the cosmic 
incest of heaven and earth familiar im Vedic and other 
mythologies. That female deities mean matriarchy is most 
improbable (see Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, iv., 110), 
and under patriarchy sister-marriage might be regarded as the 
best form of marriage, in that it gave the greatest pumty of 
blood, and prevented the waste of the family property in the 
purchase of a wife for the son, or of a husband for the daughter. 
For Semites and Phrygians, matriarchy remains a most impro- 
bable hypothesis. 

Of the many other problems suggested by Dr. Frazer, it must 
suffice to note his view of Hyacinth as a hero (p. 207; See 
Farnell, iv., 264), and the theory that the blood used im purr 
fication from murder is accepted as a substitute for the blood 
of the slayer, with which should be compared the much more 
probable view of Dr, Farnell (iv., 304) that the blood is that of 
a sacred animal, and so confers community and friendship with 
the angry god of the earth and lower world. Nor do we think 
it possible to accept the theory (p. 97) that the Sandon-Hercules 
of Lydia was a Hittite god, or that this people were akin to 
the primitive stock of Asia Minor (cf. p. 17) The facts 
available show similar religious conceptions all over Asia Minor, 
and probably generally in the Mediterranean area, and the 
worship should be assigned, if to any people in particular, to 
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the Mediterranean race. So far as it goes, the linguistic evi- 
dence tends more and more to prove that the Hittites were 
an offshoot of the Aryan race; and it would be quite legitimate, 
on Dr. Frazer's authority, to cite as Aryan their worship of 
the bull (p. 47). 

A. BERRiepaLe Kerrn, 


—_—_—- + t— 


Roya [Rish Acapemy: Topp Lecrure Serigs: Vol. ix. 
E. Gwyxx: THe Mereica, Dinpscwencuas, part ii,— 
Vol xii, K. Mever: Toe Trans or Inetanp.—Vol, xiv. 
K. Mever: Tat DeatH Tates or THe Unster HERoes. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., 1906. 

Tre foregoing volumes are all valuable contributions to our know- 

ledge of early Irish literature, the interest of which, as I meed 

scarcely remind readers of this journal, lies in the fact that 

It is the oldest post-classic European literature, and that it 

has preserved for us a considerable mass of themes and 

incidents very slightly, if at all affected by the Christian classic 
culture which has so profoundly influenced all the great modern 
literatures. To the student who wishes to get away from and 
behind that culture, Imsh literature is one of the chief sources 
of information. It follows, however, that in regard to any freshly 
published Irish text one of the first questions that arises is to 
what extent it is independent of, and older than, the Christian 
classic tradition. For some time to come critical analysis must 
hold the first place in the discussion of new Irish material, 
Professor Meyer's Zriau's of /raland will be a revelation to 
many familiar, by repute, with the Welsh Triadic literature. Here 
again dependence of Wales upon Ireland, probable in other 
branches of literature, seems most probable, Professor Meyer 
has omitted all comparison between his texts and the better 
known Welsh collections. I would suggest to some member 
of this Society, Miss Faraday for instance, that a comparative 
study of these two bodies of enomic wisdom together with such 

Northern examples as Havi-Mal, would he equally interesting 

and valuable: 
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Professor Meyer dates the collection he prints from the 
middle of the ninth century. The bulk of the 256 numbers 
which it comprises are gnomic, but it is significant that the 
first 56 numbers are in the nature of miradilia, are topo- 
graphical in character, and are closely connected with the 
heroic sagas and ecclesiastical legends, which form such a large 
part of early Irish literature. The following may be cited as 
a characteristic example of early Irish wisdom : 

“Three slender things that best support the world; the 
slender stream of milk from the cow's dug into the 
pail; the slender blade of green corn upon the ground, 
the slender thread over the hand of a skilled woman.” 

Professor Meyer notes that the triad is only one of “ several 
efilimerative sayings common in Irish literature,” and he believes 
that the “model upon which these were formed is to be sought 
In the enumerative sayings of Hebrew poetry, to be found in 
several books of the Old Testament.” I cannot at all agree. 
Professor Meyer recognises that “triads occur sporadically in 
the literature of most nations ... but I am not aware that 
this kind of composition has ever attained the same popularity 
elsewhere as in Wales and Ireland.” Precisely. But then, 
assuming for one moment the correctness of the theory that 
makes Celtic dependent upon Hebrew literature in this respect, 
the question surely arises why the Celts alone should have 
developed the Triadic form. roverts and Ziclestinstes were 
as open to Italians and Frenchmen, to Englishmen and Germans, 
as to Imshmen and Welshmen. But the latter have a Triadic 
literature, the former have not. Why? Professor Meyer 
mentions, only, however, to reject: “the idea that the Triad 
owes its origin to the effect of the doctrine of the Trinity upon 
the Celtic imagination.” He does right, in my opinion, to 
reject this idea, but does it mot point towards the true solution 
of the problem? Was not the doctrine of the Trinity com- 
mended to the Irish wise men precisely because it fell into 
the mould of their own traditional wisdom? In using the 
shamrock illustration was not Patrick adapting himself, as a 
successful teacher must, to the intellectual habits of his hearers? 
As a matter of fact we know, what Professor Meyer should 
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surely have noted, that the scanty remains of Greek information 
concerning the Celts do testify to the existence of Celtic Triads 
lang before any Celtic people could have come in contact with 
Hebrew wisdom. The weakness of Professor Meyer's theory 
of origin is most apparent when one turns to the alleged Hebrew 
originals. The Sook of Proveris is the chief source; but, as 
most readers of Fo/t-Lere are certainly aware, the vast bulk of 
the sentences contained therein (at least 98 per cent.) are not 
triadic in form. There are not more than half a dozen genuine 
triads in the whole book (and these, strange to say, are not 
quoted by Professor Meyer), besides a certain number which 
are really tetrads: “there are three things . . . and four 
things.” Now this latter form not only produces a very striking 
literary effect, but the sayings which are cast in it are among 
the most memorable, and are certainly the best-remembered, 
of the collection. Why should the Irish have neglected the 
doad form of the vast majority of the Hebrew sentences, have 
neglected the impressive tetrad form, have fastened upon just 
the half a dozen inconspicuous examples of the Triad? Why, 
indeed, unless that form were already familiar to them? 

Professor Meyer further refers to a collection entitled Promerdia 
Greorum, Greek sayings translated into Latin before the seventh 
century by, as their editor conjectures, an Irish scholar in Ireland. 
If this conjecture is correct, and Professor Meyer approves it, 
I hold that it strongly supports the native Irish origin of the 
triadic form. For this is almost unknown to the bulk of Greek 
proverbs, and if we find it largely represented in a version 
due to an Irish scholar, it can only be because the latter 
recast the Greek sayings in a form familiar to himself, 

I note, lest it might escape the attention of students of the 
Ossianic cycle, that in No. 236, a “marvel” triad, the first 
wonder contains a guatrain from an Ossianic poem. If this 
number belongs to the orginal collection ascribed by Professor 
Meyer to the ninth century, this is one of the earliest teatimonies 
to the saga of Finn and his warriors, The second and third 
marvels are examples of the “kelpie” belief: the lake monster 
m early Ireland has the same characteristics as in living Gaclic 
peasant belief, 
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T warmly commend the volume, the price of which is only 

25. 6d., to the attention of all folk-lorists, 
7 Prison Gwynn's Afefrical Drndschenchas, part i, is, in 
reality, his third publication devoted to these poems, the import- 
ance of which, for Irish myth and saga, is so great. As will 
be remembered, it was in the pages of o/é-Zore that any 
considerable mass of the prose Dindschenchas was first made 
public by Dr, Whitley Stokes. Until all the metrical forms 
have been published, it would be unsafe to dogmatise concern- 
ing the relations between verse and prose, but I may say that 
s0 far as the materials for comparison are available, they negative, 
in my opinion, the hypothesis that the existing prose collection 
is based upon or represents a verse one of equal extent, of 
which the Soot of Letnsfer poems are the surviving fragments. 
Of the eighteen poems contained in the present volume, three 
are ascnbed to the well-known tenth-century poet, Cinaed tia 
Hartacan, I would direct the special attention of students 
interested in the Etain story to a poem of Cinaed’s (LL 209, 
625), referred to by Profeasor Gwynn, p. 95, and a translation 
of which I owe to his kindness, in view of its bearing upon 
the remarkable fragments of the missing opening of the 
legend printed by Dr, Stern (Zeitschrift fir Celt, Philologie 
vol. ¥,, pp. 522-534), and commented upon by myself (Aepwe 
Celfigue, vol. xxvil,, pp. 325-339): 

It is, however, the third of the above-mentioned three volumes 
that brings out most prominently the interest of Irish material 
for folk-lonists and the complexity of the problems it raises. 
Among the five tales edited and translated by Professor Meyer, 
1 would single out those of the deaths of Conchobor and 
Celtchar, ‘The former has been the best known hitherto of these 
stories, but the printing of all available versions throws new 
light upon the problems involved. As is well known, the death 
of the famous Ulster king is brought into connection with that 
of Christ, thus affording, perhaps, the most marked example of 
the wide prevailing Irish tendency to save the kings and heroes 
who were so dear to the native heart, by associating them in some 
way with the new faith. The texts, which have transmitted 
the story to us, contain at least three, if not more, varying 
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accounts, two of which at least, vouched for by twelfth-century 
MSS., are obvious efforts to bring an existing story into accord 
with what the scribe knew of Roman history in the time of 
Christ. As it stands, the story falls into two parts: the wound- 
ing of Conchobor by the Connanght champion Cet with the 
brain-ball of the Leinster chief Mesgegra, in consequence of 
Spe Be: Pemuned: for. seven’ years in a state ol invaliiem 
his death when, angered at the tidings of Christ's crucifixion, 
he neglects the physician's warning, exerts himself violently, 
the brain-ball starts from his head, and he dies. Now one 
of the latest of the MSS, containing the story has preserved 
a poem by Cinaed ia Hartacan (who died in 975), which gives 
the history of the Mesgegra brain-ball. After Conchobor’s 
death it seems to have remained hidden until its existence was 
revealed by the King of Heaven to Buite mac Brohaig, abbot 
of Monasterboice (who died circa 520). “Since Bute with grace 
of fame has slept upon thee (i. the brain-ball) without treachery, 
the hosts have eagerly humbled themselves, until thou changedst 
colour, O stone,” says the poet. Now Cinaed's verses (dating 
as they must do from the tenth century) presuppose the story as 
it 1s found in the Book of Leinster (twelfth century) and later 
MSs., but, obscure and tortuously allusive as they are, are 
quite incapable of having originated it. They alone, however, 
enable us to divine its genesis and development. Early in 
the sixth century a stone, hallowed by traditional association 
with the famous Ulster king, was annexed by a partisan of the 
new faith, and thereafter acquired fresh virtue and credit. Con- 
ceming the king there was a tradition of a seven years? 
death-in-life trance, a theme found elsewhere in Irish tradition, 
e.g. Im connection with Nuada of the silver hand and with 
Cuchullin, and undoubtedly in my opinion of mythical signifi- 
cance and ongin. Some coalescence of the two stories took 
place, and, the Christianisation of Bute’s aforetime pagan stone 
combining with the desire to preserve Conchobor from the 
fate to which a purely Pagan king would be lable, the existing 
story arose and grew. But, it may be asked, how could 
Mespegra’s bram-ball, an object that could he slung from a 
sling, and obtain lodgment in a mortal akull, an object no 
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bigger, one would think, than a golf or tennis ball, serve as 
“ Bute's pillow,” to use the poet's words? Well, the very text 
which has preserved Cinaed’s poem, has also preserved a short 
poem by the eleventh-century Flann Manistrech, in which 
gigantic stature is attributed to the old saga heroes ; the length 
of Conchobor was seventy-three feet, of Tadg mac Céin (a 
famous third-century Munster chief), fifty feet. To my know- 
ledge this is the earliest precise allusion in Irish literature to the 
giant size of the men of the heroic age, a conception widely 
spread throughout the Ossianic literature of the thirteenth and 
following centuries, but quite absent, at least stated In express 
terms, from the Ulster heroic sagas themselves, I conceive 
that it may possibly be the outcome of traditional connection 
between the racial heroes and the Megalithic monuments ; the 
euhemerising antiquaries, of whom Flann is an excellent type, 
argued from the size of the quoits, wash-pots, whetstomes, etc., 
which folk-fancy assigned to the heroes, that the latter must 
have been giants. 

Still more interesting is the Celtchar death story, We learn 
that Blai of Ulster, a keeper of one of the guest-houses famous 
in Irish saga, was under gefs to exercise the aro du seignewr on 
every woman who came to his guest-house unless her husband 
were inher company. Celtchar’s wife, who seems to have been a 
mischief-maker, went alone to Blai. Celtchar, mcensed at the 
wrong done him, pursued Blai even to the royal house, where 
Conchobor and Cuchullin were playing at fidcked/, and speared 
him, so that a drop of the blood fell on the jidcte/? board. 
The drop being nearer Conchobor, it fell to the king to take 
vengeance. Meanwhile, Celtchar escaped to the Munster Deéisi. 
The Ulster warriors were greatly troubled; it was bad enough 
losing Blai without having strife with the Déisi, The king 
suggests that Celtchar’s son should go for his father, and be 
his safeguard, “for at that time, with the men of Ulster, a 
father's crime was not laid upon his son, nor a son's crime 
upon his father.” Celtchar is very indignant at this move; 
his son ought to be kept out of the affair altogether, and in 
any case cannot, he feels, be a satisfactory safeguard for him. 
However, he returns, and has it laid upon him to free Ulster 
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from the three worst pests that would come in his time. Con- 
ganchness, brother of Curot (slam by Cuchullin, as is told — 
in another story), comes to avenge the latter, “he devastated 
Ulster greatly; spears or swords hurt him not, but sprang 
from him as from horn.” In his extremity Conchobor calls 
upon Celtchar. The latter offers his daughter to Conganchness, 
and she beguiles the latter into revealing how alone he may 
be slain. Thus was the first pest overcome. The second was 
the Dun Mouse, found by the widow's son in the hollow of an 
oak, and reared by the widow till big; then it turmmed upon 
the widow, slew her sheep and kine, herself and her son, and, 
thereafter, every night would devastate a diss in Ulster. Celtchar 
boils a log of alder in honey and fat until it was soft and tough; 
armed therewith he secks the Dun Mouse's lair, and when the 
monster fixes its teeth in the tough wood, Celtchar passes 
his hand through the log and takes out its heart through its 
jaws. A year after three whelps are found m the cairn in 
which Conganchness was buried ;' one was given to Mac Datho, 
and figures in the story of Mac Datho’s Boar; one, Ailbe, was 
given to Culand the Smith; and one, Doelchu, was retained 
by Celtchar. But one day it was let out, and every night it 
would destroy a living creature in Ulster. Conchobor calls 
upon Celtchar to destroy this third pest. The latter obeys, 
slays it with his famous venomous spear, the /ufa, but in 
raising the spear a drop of the hound’s blood runs along 
down, goes through him, and he dies. 

Now here we have three or four well-known folk-tale themes 
set in the framework of the Ulster heroic cycle. At what time 
did this take place? The story sws?, be it noted, be pre- 
twelfth century, as it is contained in the Book of Leinster. 
Can we trace it farther back? One of the three whelps of 
the Dun Mouse, Ailbe, was, we have seen, given to Culand the 
Smith. Now, Culand’s hound is well known from the tale of 
Cuchullin’s Boyish Exploits, embedded in the oldest version 
of the Zdin 65 Cualgne, in which it is killed by that hero 

The unplication, [| have no doubt, although it is not expressed in the 
story, is that the Dun Mouse is in reality an avatar of Conganchness, 
come back in this form to avenge his slaying by treachery, 
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when only seven years of age. The scribe of the eleventh 
century MS., the Book of the Dun Cow, comments that Culand’s 
hound cannot have been one of the three sprung from Con- 
ganchness’ cairn; the latter's death, he justly remarks, happened 
long after the 7itjm in which Cuchullin is stated to be seventeen 
years old, and, therefore, mecessarily long after the latter's 
slaying of Culand’s hound which he asserts, moreover, came 
from Spain. 

From these facts the following inferences may, I think, be 
fairly drawn. There were independent stories connected with 
Ailbe, ome associating him with Celtchar and Culand, one 
with Culand and Cuchullin; the latter, owing to its inclusion 
In the Zain, became the more famous. But the other continued 
to be told and copied in spite of its inconsistency with that 
systematisation of the saga chronology which took place after, 
some time in the seventh century, the 7ifix assumed substantially 
its present form, and attracted to itself a number of other 
Ulster sagas. That the Celtchar death-story was not thus 
attracted and modified affords strong presumption that, sub- 
stantially, it antedates the literary fixation of the Tifin in the 
seventh century, And in this case the folk-tale themes in 
question must be far older on Irish soil. ‘They may be added 
ta the score of such themes which I have already detected 
in pre-eleventh century Irish saga literature, And, like the 
majority of the other instances, they occur in such a way as 
to preclude the hypothesis of recent alien origin. 

ALFRED Nott. 


Tuomas’ “Roman pr Tristan.” Edited by JosepH Béprer. 
2 vols. 1goz, 1905. (Société des Anciens Textes Fran- 
Gals. ) 

Tue publications of the Société des Anciens Thxtes Francais, 

excellent as they are, appeal as a rule to but a limited circle. 

If M. Bédier’s edition of the Zristan makes a wider claim, the 

reason is to be found less in the merit of the work, though 
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that is great, than in the intensely human interest of the 
subject-matter. Thanks to the genius of Richard Wagner, we 
have learnt at last to recognise the legend of Tristan and 
Iseult as one of the world's great stories, the supreme love- 
tale of literature. M. Bédier, with true French insight, lays his 
finger on the reason—the legend deals with two enduring facts 
of life, Love and Sorrow. Tristan and Iseult are not the lovers 
of that lax social order which found expression in the Courts 
of Love, but belong to a stage wherein marriage is looked upon 
as indissoluble, and illicit passion, even though it be decreed 
by Fate, a shame and a sorrow. Neither of the lovers ever 
suggests cutting the Gordian knot by flight; they deceive Mark, 
steadily and persistently, and though at the moment they 
rejoice in the success of cach deception, their joy is mixed 
with sorrow: “ils souffrent de leurs triomphes méme.” “Ceux- 
la seuls peuvent fonder tout un potme sur la loi sociale hostile 
4 Tamour, qui connaissent une loi sociale fortement impérative, 
rigide et dure.” We think M. Beédter is mght in his contention 
that it is this underlying, fate-compelling background which 
gives to the story of Tristan its enduring force and charm. 

Whence came this wonderful tale? Here lies the special 
interest for English readers. The poem, the fragments of which 
M. Bedier has edited, and the main contents of which he has, 
by the help of the translations, ingeniously essayed to restore, 
was written in England in Anglo-Norman. Whether Thomas 
was a Briton (he quotes the Welshman, Breri, or Bleheris, as 
his source), or of Anglo-French birth, we cannot tell, but he 
was a writer of great skill and charm, a little over-fond, per 
haps, of analysing the feelings of his characters, but undoubtedly 
a true poet. 

Unfortunately we possess only fragments of his work. Of 
these by far the most important is that preserved in the Douce 
collection at Oxford. There is a second at Cambridge, and a 
third in the possession of a private collector at Turin. When 
M. Francisque Michel published his edition of the poems 
relative to Tristan (1835-39) he had access to two other frag- 
ments—one, in the Strasburg Library, perished in the flames 
of fannte terrible; the other, the property of the Rev, Walter 
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Sneyd, cannot now be traced. All these represent, with some 
overlapping, the latter part of the poem alone; of by far the 
greater part M. Beédier has only been able to make a conjec- 
tural restoration, by the aid of the extant translations. Here 
we are fottunate; we have not only the English Sir Jiistrens 
and the Scandinavian fristan-Saga, but also the fine Tristan 
of Gottfried von Strasbourg, which, left unfinished, by a happy 
chance carries us precisely to the point where the original 
fragments begin. 

M. Bédier devotes the first volume of his work to this 
reconstruction; in the second he enquires into the sources 
from which Thomas has drawn his poem. This second volume, 
Written with an intimate knowledge of the subject, the fruit of 
many years’ study, and with a grace and charm of style worthy 
of the best traditions of French scholarship, will have most 
interest for the general reader, while at the same time it raises 
questions of extreme importance for the critic. In M. Bédier's 
opinion all the extant versions of the Tristan legend, the work 
of Thomas and hig translators, the poems of Béroul and Eilhart 
von Oberge, the two versions of the #pie Tristan, and the 
prose Romance, derive ultimately from one and the same 
Source. That source was a poem superior alike in psychology 
and construction to any of its derivatives. The name of the 
author of this poetical chef d’awpre has perished, but M. Bédier 
Suggests that he probably lived in the first years of the Norman 
Conquest. 

The theory is very fascinating and very tempting to our 
Gmour propre. The late M. Gaston Paris, who finally accepted 
this view, was decidedly of opinion that this proto- Tristan was 
English; but we must own that the comparative analysis of the 
incidents does not appear to us to point in this direction. We 
do not think M. Bédier has attached sufficient weight to the 
reference to Bréri. He admits that Bren is identical with the 
Bleheris twice referred to in the Perera! as authority for 
Stories connected with Gawain, Now in each case the story is 
a short episodic recital, not in any sense an elaborate poem. 
Tf Breri was the authoritative source for the Zrisfan legend, 
and Thomas distinctly says he was, then that lemend was not 
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in the of an elaborate and psychological poem. Again, 
is it possible that the incident of the surrender of Iseult to the 
lepers, an incident unparalleled in all Mediaeval literature for 
sheer unredeemed brutality, is a part of the same tradition as 
‘that which has preserved the gracious touch of Mark shielding 
his sleeping and fugitive wife from the rays of the sun? It 
seems more probable that there were from the first two distinct 
streams of tradition, in one of which Mark was a gentle, kindly 
figure, loth to believe ill of those he loved so dearly, and 
ready, even to weakness, to be convinced of their innocence ; 
another in which he was cowardly, vindictive, and treacherous 
—the version followed by Thomas belongs undoubtedly to the 
former. Nor does M. Bédier quite grasp the problem of the 
messenger who summons Iseult to her lover's death-bed. 
What does Tristan need with a “host" there, where he is in 
his own home? The disappearance of Governal, who certainly 
ought to be the messenger, from the closing scenes of the 
poem, is a point difficult of explanation, and which should not 
be ignored. 

Tempting as the theory is, we feel ourselves unable to accept 
the view so ably urged in these volumes; but nevertheless M, 
Bédier has given us a piece of work of great interest and real 
literary value, one which no future writer on English literature 
can afford to neglect. 

Jessiz L. Weston. 


At THE Back oF THE Biack Man’s Minn; or, Notes on 
THE RINGLY Orrick tn West Arnica. By R. E. DENwert, 
Author of “Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Fjort,” ete. 
Macmillan & Co., rgo6. 


THIS 15 & most perplexing book. At first sight it seems a jumble 

of unrelated facts, and of speculations which one is tempted to 

class, with M. Van Gennep,' as aigmes de fa Kaddale, The 

disjointed and fragmentary character of some chapters—which 
1 Hevne des Jeter, 1§ Jan., 1907; " Un systéme ntgre de classification." 
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are, in fact, mere collections of undizested notes—nadds to the 
difficulty of grasping the author's reasoning. Indeed, I am by 
no means sure that I have frasped it; but his reasoning is 
to be carefully distinguished from his facts, and these—so 
far as apparent from his by no means lucid presentation— 
are certainly valuable. His main contention, we gather, is 
that “concurrent with fetishism or Jujuism, there js in 
Africa a religion giving us a much higher conception of God 
than is generally acknowledged by writers on African modes of 
thought.” This religion, to which Mr. Dennett gives the name 
of WVeicism, has, he thinks, been overlaid by Naomgotse (equiva- 
lent to what is usually understood by witchcraft and fetishism), 
and in great part forgotten, It was handed down in connection 
with certain formulae embodying what may be called a system 
of philosophy, theology, and ethics, which were taught to the 
people by their kings (Maloango) in the sacred groves. Much 
of this traditional law has evidently been lost, and the kingly 
Office itself has fallen from its ancient estate. Maloango, the 
paramount chief of the Bavili tribes in Loango, was once tributary, 
along with Kakongo, to the Ntotela, or King of Kongo (Sad 
Salvador), but has been virtually independent for the last three 
hundred years—at least till the French took over the country 
in 3883. The present chief, however, was never officially 
crowned,—a fact which, for various reasons, Is to be deplored. 
But the bearing of these matters on native administration—not 
the least important of the issues raised by Mr. Dennett—does not 
come within the scope of this notice. 

AS we shall have occasion to point out later on, Mr. Dennett 
has failed to employ his excellent linguistic knowledge to the 
best advantage, for want of such acquaintance with other Bantu 
languages as would have enabled him to employ the comparative 
method, In the same way, one fancies, he does not perceive 
the real bearing and connection of many of his facts; which, 
indeed, I must confess, left me in a state of helpless bewilder- 
ment, till, fortunately, I lit on the clue supplied by M. Van 
Gennep, viz. MM. Durkheim and Mauss’ article in J’ 4nnde 
Seagoleetgne for 1993. This places the Bavili “ Categories" 
(p. 10%) in their true light as elementary attempts at classifying 
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the phenomena of the visible universe. Here, as in the other 
eases, the Australians, who possess—or till recently possessed— 
in a fairly complete form, customs and institutions which, among 
the Bantu, have fallen into decay, can elucidate many obscure 
points in our study of the latter. We are apt to forget that a 
classification of genera and species, and a sequence of cause and 
effect, which seem to us perfectly simple and obvious, are by 
no means so to children or savages. Even a person with no 
special scientific training would never suppose that a man could 
turn into a hyena, or that a leopard could become the parent 
of a crocodile, nor would he find it easy to realise the mental 
attitude of people to whom these things would seem quite 
natural. The leopard, says Mr. Dennett, “is looked upon as 
the mother of all animals [and] we cannot be wrong in saying 
that she is descended from Zambi through Xikamaci [Chikamasi] 
and her offspring Xikanga and Nxiluka, who are said to be 
the parents of an animal and a wooden figure” (p. 145). 

Later on (p. 152), we read: “ Zambici, in some of the stories, 
is spoken of as the mother of all animals, as if she were the 
immediate mother rather than the creator. This confusion is 
natural to degenerate people, who are apt to mistake the inter- 
mediate causes for the first cause.” This is surely reversing the 
order of things. Such a conception belongs rather to a primitive 
than a degenerate stage of thought. 

Mr. Dennett has not republished the etymological speculations 
of “The Bavili Alphabet Restored” (African Society's Journal, 
October, tocs5), and I cannot help thinking, with M. Van 
Gennep, that he has been well advised. At the same time, it 
seems most probable that, as the last-named writer points out 
(Revue des Jdies, Jan. 15, 1907), the “Categories” may give 
us the clue to the real meaning of the Bantu noun-clagses, which 
gome students were inclined to rank with things impossible to 
be known, while others seemed to lose themselves in fantastic 
conjectures. The statement that the first class contains nouns 
signifying persons, and the second names of trees, and so 
on, did not exhaust the facts, even as far as those classes were 
concemed, and the exceptions were too numerous to be treated 
as accidental. It is much to be desired that this investigation 
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should be followed out on the lines indicated by M. Van 
Gennep, 

‘Mr. Dennett evidently has a thorough knowledge of the Chivili 
language—otherwise the Loango dialect of Kongo (Fiote)—and 
here | am somewhat at a disadvantage in following him, as many 
of the words given by him are not to be found in the late 
Mr. Holman Bentley's Dictonary af the Kongo Language.’ This 
is, I think, not so much from any fundamental difference in the 
two dialects (since, where we can trace cognate forms, they are 
not very far apart) as from the fact that many of Mr. Dennett's 
words relate to matters which did not come within the scope of 
Mr, Bentley’s inquiries—perhaps, in the case of the more 
archaic, to traditions already lost in Sad Salvador. He does 
not, for instance, give any words for “north” and “south,” 
nor any names for the different winds, which play so large a 
part in the Bavili philosophy; whence, perhaps, we may infer 
that the Bakongo were not in the habit of paying much attention 
to the cardinal points, the fixed directions of sunrise and sunset 
being sufficient for all practical purposes. Many of the Chivili 
sentences quoted by Mr. Dennett are undoubtedly very ancient, 
and would be unintelligible unless explained by a native—as is 
olten the case with proverbs, songs, and other traditional matter. 
Thus, “the valley of the fy and the mosquito hand in hand” 
(pp. 12, 118), is rather a gloss than a translation of Auéw Zimiw 
Chizoke (Sulu=valley ; chiteko is evidently an adverbial form 
derived from sefa—hand; simédw, plural of miv=a mosquito). 
This is probably also the case with the native explanations of the 
symbols on pp. 71-73. 

It might not be fair to demand from every student of any given 
language a knowledge of comparative philology; but a little 
acquaintance with some other Bantu languages would have shown 
Mr. Dennett that some, at least, of his etymologies are scarcely 


‘Tt @ much to be regretted that Mr. Dennett should have chosen an 
aphy which must obseure the identity of his Chivili words for all 
students of the Hantu languages, I have ventured, except in direct quotation, 
to réstore them to a form in which they are more generally recognisable, 
His use of x is particularly trying, from its Portuguese associations, ¢ven 
though it may mot sugpest the Zulu lateral click! 
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tenable: ¢.g. “ Mwici contains the root Mu (for Mbu=the sea),” 
‘The mw in mmist (Bentley: mwixi=smoke, haze, etc.), is the 
prefix, and the word is identical with the Zulu susi, Swahili 
mosk?, and Herero omawise. In Nyanja the prefix is atrophied, 
and the word appears as ws, and in other languages (as in 
Ronde syesi and Kamba jiokf), we find a different prefix. 
Neither is it at all probable that the prefix mw has anything to 
do with #ju—the sea, if only because the m in mé is a nasalismg 
of the labial, and not likely to be found without the latter. 

Again, the derivation of 42 s#/a, applied to prohibitions, from 
asifa (njiia)=a road, appears doubtful when we remember the 
Zulu verb w/a, meaning “to abstain from, as from certain words 
or actions, as from certain kinds of food” (Colenso's Dictionary), 
In Ronga, ya (evidently the same word), and in Ia (the language 
of the people usually called Mashukulumbwe in N.W. Rhodesia) 
#u shila, mean “to be forbidden, tabooed." It may also be 
pointed out that in all Bantu languages we find many identical 
words (or rather, one should say, groups of sounds) of different 
meanings, and, probably, different etymologies. The identity 
may have been produced by phonetic decay, of which we see 
the ultimate result in the hundreds of identical monosyllables in 
Chinese; in any case, it is highly improbable that the Zulu gue 
="“to be ill” has any connection with the Nyanja word swJa, 
which means “to buy,” or the Kongo aféa=“to grind,” with 
Zulu aita=“to give.” Thus, for instance, it is possible (though 
one would be sorry to dogmatise on the subject) that the different 
meanings of Aanga (see p. 114) have nothing to do with one 
another; and, if so, all interpretations based on the contrary 
hypothesis naturally fall to the ground. How Nyame (p. 116) 
means “the spirit or personality of the four,” it is difficult to see. 
Ya is “four"—but Mr, Dennett gives “fz=to be" as one of the 
constituents of the word—and he cannot have it both ways. 

The matter contained in Mr, Dennett's book is so abundant, 
and of so varied a character, that a full discussion within the 
limits here imposed would be impossible. All that can be done 
here is to add a few comparative notes. 

The name Vyeméy seems, from its occurrence alternately 
with \Vsamér, among tribes both north and south of the Bavili, 
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to me (face Mr. Dennett) to have the same force. We find 
it used by the Duala, Benga, and Mpongwe. The Hereros 
believe in a Supreme Deity, Njambi Karunga, who is distinct 
from the ancestral spirits (omatwrw), and does not, like them, 
receive worship and sacrifice, though invoked under stress of. 
calamity. In Angola, we find Nzambi, and also a distinct 
being, Kalunga, a personification of Death, On the other hand, 
the Barotse pay stated devotions to Nyambi at sunrise and 
sunset—see the remarkable account given in the journals of 
the late M. Coillard (Cotiard of the Zambesi, pp. 345-8). 

Mr. Dennett asks (p, 163): “And can NGO [the leopard] 
then be the sacred animal of not only the Kongo people, but of 
all the Bantu?” This is certainly a subject worth investigating; 
we find scattered indications that such may even have been the 
case with the Zulus. The name fegwe (=age) is seldom heard, 
bemg counted unlucky; the animal is usually called gsi/o, which 
teally means “a wild beast" in general, and serio itself is one of 
the royal titles of great chiefs. The leopard’s skin, too, could 
only be worn by chiefs. Again, the name sya/wgme, used in 
Nyanja, is probably substituted, for reasons connected with 
Ajonipa, or, to use Mr. Dennett's word, china, for some cognate 
form of mez. 

A curious parallel to the ematen of the Bini (p. 194) is 
described by Livingstone (Missionary Travels, ch. xii?) At 
Lilonda, the residence of the deceased Barotse chief Santuru, he 
found “a grove . . . in which are to be seen various instruments 
of iron just in the state he left them. One looks like the guard 
of a basket-hilted sword; another has an upright stem of the 
métal, on which are placed branches worked at the ends into 
miniature axes, hoes, and spears; on these he was accustomed to 
present offerings, according as he desired favours to be conferred 
in undertaking hewing, agriculture, or fighting.” 

Lastly, the Bini folk-tale on p. 230 is a variant of one found 
both in Bantu and Negro Africa, in several different versions, 
one being given by Mr. Dennett himself in Fadd/ore of the Fyort. 
The theme usually is that the Hare and the Elephant agree to kill 
their mothers in time of famine, and the Elephant does so, while 

‘P. 197 in Ward & Lock’s edition. 
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the Hare backs out of his share in the agreement. In a Bemba 
story the protagonists are the Hare and the Lion; in a Lusiba 
one, the Hare and the Leopard; and the Wakinga (North-East 
Nyasa) tell the tale of two men. Perhaps the story in “Cunnie 
Rabbit,” where Spider and Leopard agree to eat their children, 
but the former cheats, might also be reckoned as a variant. I 
hope, some day, to find leisure for a comparative study of this 
tale in its various African versions. 
A. WERNER. 


THe Keasis. By Mayor P. R. T. Gurpon, LA. Deputy 
Commissioner, Eastern Bengal and Assam Commission, and 
superintendent of Ethnography in Assam. London: David 
Nutt. 1907. 


This is the first of a series of monographs on the wilder tribes 
of Assam which was projected by Sir B. Fuller, the late 
Taeutenant-Governor of the province. The author, who is 
Superintendent of ethnography and editor of the series, is 
thoroughly familiar with this interesting people, understands their 
language, and as district officer has visited every part of the 
beautiful country which they occupy. The Khazsis, or, as they 
used to be called, the Cossyahs, to the number of 176,000, 
inhabit what is known as the Khasi and Jaintia Hill district 
in Assam. As regards their ethnical position, Major Gurdon 
rightly connects them with the Mon-Anam race, which is 
supposed to have occupied the Malay Peninsula and a con- 
siderable part of Eastern India in prehistoric times, In support 
of this he refers to three points of resemblance: a peculiarly 
shaped hoe found among the Khasis, the Nagas, and the 
aborigines of the Malay region and Chota Nagpur; the 
sleeveless coat worm by Khasis, some Nagas, and by Mikirs; 
‘and the habit of erecting memorial stones, common to 
Ehasis, Mikirs, Magas, and the Ho-Mundas of Chota Nagpur. 
These alone do not prove the common origin of these tribes, 
but they agree with the linguistic evidence. 
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Out of the mass of interesting material collected in this 
monograph I can refer only to a few of the more important 
points, 

In the first place, Sir C. Lyall’s excellent summary shows 
that “their social organisation is one of the most perfect 
examples still surviving of matriarchal institutions, carried out 
with a logic and thoroughness which, to those accustomed to 
regard the status and authority of the father as the foundation 
of society, are exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the mother 
the head and source, and only bond of union, of the family: 
in the most primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country, she 
is the only owner of real property, and through her alone is 
inheritance transmitted. The father has no kinship with his 
children, who belong to their mother’s clan; what he eams 
foes to his own matriarchal stock, and at his death his bones 
are deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s kin, In Jowai 
he neither lives nor eats in his wife's house, but visits it only 
alter dark. In the veneration of ancestors, which is the founda- 
tion of the tribal piety, the primeval ancestress and her brother 
are the only persons regarded. ‘The flat memorial stones set 
Up to perpetuate the memory of the dead are called after the 
woman who represents the clan, and the standing stones ranged 
behind them are dedicated to the male kinsmen on the mother's 
side.” In conformity with this social arrangement goddess 
worship is predominant, and the founder of their civilisation is 
a culture heroine. 

Next come the “memorial” stones rightly so called, many 
of which were unhappily overthrown in the recent disastrous 
earthquake. Major Gurdon shows that they closely resemble 
those of Chota Nagpur, which are familiar to us from the 
accounts by Colonel Dalton and Dr. Ball. He adopts the 
following classification of them: (a) those which serve as seats 
for the spirits of departed clansfolk on their way to the 
cromlech ; (¢) those erected to commemorate a parent or some 
other near relation; (c) those which mark tanks, the water. of 
which is supposed to cleanse the ashes and bones. of those 
who have died unnatural deaths; Wz) flat table-stones, often 
accompanied by menhirs, which are not devoted to the dead, 
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but serve as seats for weary travellers. His description of the 
mode of erection of these stones, and of the death rites of 
the tribe, is full and interesting. Most of the leading facts 
have been already given by Sir H. Yule, Major Godwin-Austen, 
and Mr, Clarke, 

As regards folk-lore, the account of their rules of taboo is 
valuable, and in a special appendix will be found a description 
of their curious mode of divination by egg-breaking. He gives 
a few folktales out of a large collection, which, it may be 
hoped, will soon be published. Those that he has printed are 
not very important. One, which ascribes the spots on the 
Moon to the Sun, who threw ashes at him because he tried 
to commit incest, is like a Hindu tale. In another we have 
the myth of the separation of Heaven and Earth. Heaven 
drew up the Earth by his navel-string ; this the people cut where 
it was fastened to a hill, and “it was since that time that 
heaven became so high.” They have a Flood legend, but the 
account of it is vague, 

A most remarkable superstition is that connected with the 
Thien, a gigantic snake which demands human victims, and for 
whose sake murders have been committed in fairly recent times, 
A bmve man once destroyed the Thien of his day by inducing 
it to open its mouth, into which he promptly dropped a lump 
of red-hot iron. The beast was then cut up, and the hero 
directed the people to eat its flesh, If this order had been 
obeyed the world would have been free of these monsters ; but, 
unhappily, one small piece of the meat remained Uneaten, and 
from this the breed was reproduced. The Thlen attaches itself 
bo property, and a condition of the owner's prosperity is that 
the monster shall receive blood. This is extracted by the 
murderer from the nose of his victim by a bamboo tube, and 
then offered to the Thien. I cannot quote any exact Indian 
parallel to this belief, The subject of the Thien deserves 
careful investization. 

The present volume has been printed in England, and its 
Jermat is in pleasant contrast to that of most of the publications 
of the Government of India, It is illustrated by some excellent 
coloured plates from sketches by Miss Scott-O’Connor and the 
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late Colonel Woodthorpe, besides several good photographs. If 
any criticism may be offered on this excellent monograph, I 
would suggest that the bibliography is unsatisfactory. It does 
not give details of dates of publication or of editions, and it is 
quite useless to refer to papers in publications like the /owrnmal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal without exact reference. It is 
also imperfect, because it omits the valuable papers by Godwin- 
Austen and Clarke in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Lastly, in his “Table of Contents” Major Gurdon should 
distinguish folk-lore from folk-tales, and a monograph of this kind 
should certainly be provided with a map. 
W. COOKE. 


THE Natives or British CENTRAL Arrica. By A, WERNER, 
A. Constable & Co, Ltd. 1906. 


Miss WERNER's contribution to the series of The Nettre Raves 
af the Lritsh Ampire is one of great charm, as well as of 
anthropological interest. Her personal experiences among the 
Yao and Anyanja, and her enthusiasm on ther behalf, impart 
a feeling of intimacy which no amount of knowledge gained from 
books can give, Artis: Central Africa ts technically the Pro- 
tectorate of that name, comprising only the western and southern 
sides of the basin of Lake Nyassa. In the minds of most readers 
it will perhaps have a larger connotation. Even in the former 
case, it is too wide a term for the real subject of this book, 
which is mainly concerned with the two tribes just named, only 
touching the others incidentally. But the Yao and Anyanja 
are sufficiently important to deserve a book to themselves. 
They are, according to their traditions, and probably in fact, 
cognate tribes. The Anyanja were a peaceful people, into whose 
territory on the Shiré Highlands the more warlike Yao, driven 
by pressure trom the north, broke not long before the middle of 
the last century. The Yao came from the Portuguese possessions 
on the eastern side of Lake Nyassa, where many of them still 
dwell. They subjugated the Anyanju, and settling at length side 
by side and intermarrying with them, began a process of coalescence 


into one people which is still going on. Hitherto we have. been 


dependent for most of what we know of the Yao and Anyanja 
upon the Rev. Dui? Macdonald's Ajricana, a book invaluable 
for the student of the Bantu race. But Macdonald, with all his 
merits, was nothing of an anthropologist. It was quite time that 
his book should be—not superseded: that is probably impossible, 
but—supplemented by some one who knows the problems anthrop- 
Ologists are trying to solve, and is able to assist in so doing. 
Although Miss. Wemer addresses primarily an audience of a 
popular character, her wide knowledge of the Bantu, her compre 
hension of the scientific issues, her sense of proportion, and her 
clear and pleasant style, combine to render her work useful to 
more than “the general reader,” 

The book opens with a geographical account of the country, 
its climate, fauna, and flora. The authoress passes on to a list 
of the tribes, and an account of ther physical characteristics, 
dwelling chiefly on those of the Mang’anja and Wayao. She care- 
fully discusses their artificial deformities, (keloids, the perforation 
of the lip for a plug, and the filing of the teeth), and their fashions 
in hairdressing, Then come two important chapters on Religion 
and Magic. After this native life, from birth to death and burial, 
comes under review. Arts and industries, the language and folk- 
lore, music and dancing, follow. The tribal organisation and 
government are explained, and finally the history and migrations, 
so far as we know them from civilised records, or can infer them 
from the traditions of the natives, are traced. It will thus be seen 
that the entire ground is covered, and Miss Werner is able from 
her own experience constantly to add details, or to give 
explanations which throw considerable light on the subject. It is 
true that exact references to authorities are dispensed with, 
according to what J think the indefensible plan of the series. 
But the want of them is, to some extent, compensated by the 
security that the reader feels that where the author is quoting she 
always has her own personal knowledge of the tribes chiefly 
described in the background to satisfy her that the statements 
quoted are accurate, and thus though the information may be 
conveyed by quotation, it is, to some extent at any rate, to be 
received on her personal authority. 
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Among the many interesting questions considered, I will only 
refer to one. We were able to gather from Macdonald's work 
that the Yao and Anyanja reckoned kinship through the mother. 
Miss Werner shows that they are divided into exogamous totem- 
clans, though she is unable to give anything like a list of those 
clans. I hope she has correspondents in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Nyassa who are able to supply her with this information, 
and to assist in the explanation of the clan-names, and the usages 
and superstitions relating to the totems, This ts an urgent 
matter, as the missionaries and other influences of “ civilisation * 
will, it 1s to be feared, very soon obliterate all memory of the old 
organisation and belicis. Some of the Anyanja tribes are passing 
into the patrilmeal stage, and what is most mteresting is that 
they are doing so along precisely the same road as that adopted 
in German South-west Africa by the Herero. They have adopted 
a system of agnatic descent, and carry it on side by side with 
the older reckoning through the mother. The quotation Miss 
Wemer makes from Bishop Maples—“ the mother preserves to 
her offspring the tie of kinship, the father that of blood ”“—#is 
incomprehensible tome. Mr. Thomas, in his book on Australian 
kinship, draws a distinction between blood and kinship, which 
may or may not be valid. But that distinction does not help us 
here. Hishop Maples’ words may convey some subtle difference 
which a further investigation of the tribes he refers to may 
disclose. The fact of two distinct Bantu peoples at a distance 
from one another of nearly fifteen hundred miles as the crow flies, 
Might across the continent, adopting the same device to smooth 
the passage from motherright to fatherright should help in the 
solution of more than one anthropological problem. Is it too 
late to recover the details of the ingenious arrangement which 
Bishop Maples was the first to make known? Perhaps the author 
can secure them. 

The wWlustrations, as a whole, are excellent. Though some ate 
rather too small, many of them are of exceptional clearness and 
beauty, and effectively assist the reader to realise the various types 
of humanity and the customs described. 

E. Smpwey HARTLAND. 
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Les Fontaines pes Gentes (Sema Atoun), Crovances 
sOUDANAISES A ALGER. Par J. B. Anprews. Alger, 1903. 
8, pp. 36. 
THERE are at Algiers a number of West African negroes of 
various tribes—Hausa, Bambara, etc,—each of which is organ- 
ised into a religious society, called Dar. These societies 
possess houses inhabited by their chiefs, which also serve as 
centres of the cult and contain the religious emblems. Each 
Har has its assemblies of men and women, the former ruled 
by five 4aur, the latter by a single Aownfa, and it is the latter 
who is most closely associated with the ¢jtem, of which there 
are many. There are seven fountains, but the correspondence 
with the number of y@r is accidental, for each fountain has 
its special dyn, though the cult of each dar is not restricted 
to. a Single spirit. 

Sacrifices are an important part of the cult, and a common 
explanation of the ecstatic state of the votaries, provoked, as 
is commonly the case, by dancing, is that they are possessed. 
Mr. Andrews gives a long list of names of dyian, and it would 
have been interesting to leam more as to the ongin of the 
names; they are represented as divided into nations and tribes, 
and have the reputation of causing diseases as punishments for 
affronts offered to them. ‘There is also some account of the 
musical instruments employed by the negroes, probably imported 
by them, and a few specimens of their melodies. The work is 
useful, but a comparison with the home customs of the tribes 
In question would have increased its value. 

N. W. Tuomas. 


THe Kymovr C.ius, Epinsvurch, Mrscectanea, Part I. 
March, 1906, 

Wire a membership of forty-nine, this club has begun, not 

only to collect, as set forth in the objects of the society, but 

also to publish ballads, lyrics, and other rhymed material, and 

ballad and other tunes, etc., more particularly such as illustrate 
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Scottish dialect, character, mannefs, and music in former days. 
Its members are almost all resident in Edinburgh, but it has 
adopted an ingenious method of calling attention to its exist- 
ence and ensuring the activity of collectors: the list of 
corresponding members contains thirty names, and they will 
doubtless feel it incumbent. upon them to further the objects 
of the society in a way that an ordinary subscriber would 
not. This issue of Afiscel/anea contains four contributions: 
children’s rhymes and rhyme-games, from the collection of one 
of their corresponding members in New Zealand; the ballad of 
"Jack Munro” (with music); the original version of “ Within 
a Mile of Edinboro’ Town”; and two northern bothy songs. 
The Folk-lore Society is always ready to give its blessing to 
local effort. In the present case it does so with especial 
pleasure, because the infant society is evidently a vigorous child, 
which will not die of inanition. The secretary is Mr. A. Reid, 
F.S.A.Scot, The Loaning, Merchiston Bank Gardens, Edin- 
burgh, and the subscription five shillings. 


In Matay Forests. By Grornce Maxwetut. Blackwood. 1997. 
Tus little book—it is small in size and modest in appear- 
ance, although it runs to 306 pp.—contains much that is of 
interest for members of the Folk-lore Society, for it is the 
work of a thoroughly good sportsman who is more than usually 
well versed in jungle magic. This combination is unfortunately 
hot a very common one, but in this instance, at all events, it 
18 attended with the happiest results, the folklore details giving 
& sense of completeness to the pictures of big game shooting 
which is as pleasant as it is rare, The stories—filteen in 
number—though not all recorded here for the first time, are 
capitally told in terse, clear, vigorous English, ‘The sportsmanship 
is of the right kind, and the folk-lore is not only interesting and 
accurate, but gives valuable variations of, and parallels to, many of 
the spells and ceremonies employed by the Malays in hunting the 
bigger wild animals, Incidentally,.in most of these tales, we get 


soa’ 


— 


Nivid: siicipecs of the Malay samen, or 2 
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Feaiiic peactine but oGe OF whour we wold iain baa A 
“A Tale by. the Wayside” contains a selection of mouse-deer 
stories, the mouse-deer being the “Brer Rabbit” of the 





. Peninsula “A Deer-drive” describes the “make-believe” ~ by 


means of which the deer are driven into the toils, The 
ible end of “A Were-Tiger” iS @ reminiscence of the 
rine days of the Peninsula, before the strong arm of the 





_ Bntsh Government had destroyed the power once so arrogantly 


claimed by the Malay chiefs, to slay men at pleasure without 
being asked the reason. If we were requested to name the 
best of these stories, we should be inclined to choose “The _ 
Pinjih Rhino,” which contains*a very good account of a 
spiritualistic séaxce, at which permission to slay the rhinoceros 
in question was extracted by dint of sheer perseverance from 
the spirits of the jungle. 

The book might have been better arranged, and would have 
been greatly helped by illustrations; and the addition of a few 
more references to its sources would momprove the appendix. 
There are a few slight misprints and errors, which we give in 
order that they may be avoided in a subsequent edition. We 
may mention “Nemorhedus” for “Nemorhedus” (pp. 168, 
169), “Malin” for “Malim” (p. 122), “ Pinjlh” for “Pinjih” 
(p. 303), “Biaua” for “Biawak” (p. 295), and “Cocoa nut” 
for “Coconut” (fassin). The transliteration of the Arabic 
phrases might be here and there improved, and there are one 
or two slips in translation. ‘Voice Folk” (p. 178) (orang dumyi, 
Le, seméiunyl) should be “Invisible Folk,” and Osta (p. 55), in 
conjunction with: fervi4 and prnang, cannot mean “camel.” We 
feel doubtful, moreover, as to the rendering of Safam af riméa 
by “Peace of the Forest”; and we have always understood that 
it is with his forefeet, rather than his hindieet (p. 238), that the 
buck does his tapping in rutting-time. 

Water W. SKEAT. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 
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PEBRUARY 20th, 1507. 
THE PRESIDENT (DR. GASTER) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the Meeting held on December 1oth, 
1906, were read and confirmed, 

The election of Mr. A. A. Gomme, Mr. W. Durrant, 
Mr. I. Abrahams, Mr. G. Calderon, and the Rev. Pre- 
fessor Kennett as members of the Society, and the 
admission of the Wesleyan University Library, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, U.S.A., as a subscriber to the Society 
Were announced, 

The resignations of Mr. J. C. Hartland, Mr. Hannah, 
Mr. Gerish, Mr. Mackey, Dr. Ninnes, Mr. W. Mackenzie, 
Mr. G. E. Simpkins, the Rev. J. G. Derrick, and Mr. 
F. Eyles were also announced. 

Mr. A. R, Wright exhibited a Rain-making Horn from 
Uganda, and the following North African Amulets, viz.: 
(1) amulets on a Dervish’s cap picked up the day after 
the battle of Omdurman; (2) a glass bangle with a 
string of cornelians attached; (3) an imitation magnet 
made of deer-leather and wood, copied from a magnet 
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in Khartoum College, and found hung up as an amulet 
in a tree mear Khartoum; (4) an amulet-case from the 
Soudan with writings inside; (5) a block used for printing 
charms against the Evil Eye: (6) an Arab charm with 
writings from the Koran, mounted in silver, with a strap 
for hanging round the neck; (7) a Moorish good-luck 
ring; and (8) two egg-shaped objects hung up in a 
“Mosque in Morocco, as to the purpose of which he 
invited information. 

Mr. A. F. Major exhibited a Lucky Bone sent him by 
Dr. J. Auden of York, used as a talisman by fishermen 
and jet-workers at Whitby. 

Mr, Wright stated that a similar charm was in use by 
the gasworkers in London. 

Dr. Westermarck read a paper entitled “L'Ar; or the 
Transference of Traditional Curses in Morocco,” and in 
the discussion which followed, Mr. Major, Dr. Rivers, 
Mr. Dames, Mr. Ordish, Mr. C. 5S. Myers, and the 
Chairman took part. 

Votes of thanks were accorded to Dr, Westermarck 
for his paper, and to Mr. Wright and Mr. Major for 
their exhibits. 

At the conclusion of the Meeting, Dr. Westermarck 
exhibited some charms against the Evil Eye in use in 
Morocco, 


WEDNESDAY, MAECH 20th, 1907. 
THE PRESIDENT (DR. GASTER) IN THE CHAIR, 


THE minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 
The resignations of Mr. I. Kosminsky and Mr. H. F. 
Andorsen were announced. 
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On the motion of the Chairman a vote of condolence 
with the family of Mr. W. W. Newell of the American 
Folk-Lore Society was passed. 

Dr. Dan M‘Kenzie read a paper entitled, “Children 
and Wells” [rayra, p, 253], and in the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Nutt, Mr. D'Arcy Power, and the Chairman 
took part. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Dr, M'Kenzie for his paper. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17th, 1907. 
Mr. G. L. GOMME (VICE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the last Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The election of Mr. P. G. Thomas, Mrs. H, Draper, 
and Miss C. Verhorff as members of the Society, and 
the admission of the Seattle Public Library, the General 
Theological Seminary of New York, and the Institut de 
Sociologie, Solvay, Brussels, as subscribers to the Society 
were announced, 

The resignations of Mr. G, H. Skipwith and Miss A. 
B, Wherry were also announced, 

Dr. C. G, Seligmann delivered a lecture entitled “Some 
Notes from New Guinea,” which was profusely illustrated 
by lantern-slides, and in the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Wright, Mr. G. Calderon, and the C n took 
part. Some Papuan songs were also reproduced on the 
phonograph. 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Seligmann for his lecture, 
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The following additions to the Library since the 21st 
November, 1904, were reported by the Secretary, viz.: 

Progress Report of the Archa@ological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, July, 1905—March, 1906, presented by 
the Government of Bombay. 

Annual Report of the Archeological Survey, Northern 
Circle, for the year ending March 31st, 1906, presented by 
the Government of the N.W. Provinces. 

Transactions of the Japan Society, 1905, 1906, Vol. VIL, 
presented by the Socicty. 

fournal af the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 
VIL, Part 7, presented by the Society. 

The Riot at the Great Gate of Trinity Collere, February, 
1610, by J. W. Clark, by exchange with the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, 

Madras Government Museum; Anthropology, Vol. IL, 
Part 2, presented by the Government of Madras. 

Al the Back of the Black Man's Mind, by R. E. Dennett, 
presented by the Author, 

Byegones, New Series, Vol. UX. 


CHILDREN AND WELLS. 
BY DAN M‘KENZIE, M.D. 
(Kead at Meeting, 20th March, 1907.) 
WHY do so many wells cure children’s diseases ? 


Out of 139 wells in Mr. R. C, Hope's collection, which 
are or were credited with ability 





The disease cured is not specified in- - 34 
Ailments in general were treated at - - 24 
Eye diseases were treated at = - * - 329 
Skin complaints at  - . - . - 16 
Insanity was treated at - - - = 2 
And children were associated with  - - $4 
Of these last :-— 
Children’s diseases were treated at - =a ie 
Children were made to drink of the water of 8 
Children were baptized at - - + - Io 


Ceremonies were performed in which children 
participated, or tales are told with children 
as the heroes, in - : . <: 98 
instances. 


espe oben The Legemtary Lore af the Haly Woeltr of Hngiand. 
London, 1593. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Quiller-Couch* describe 95 Cornish wells. 
Of these, 30 were curative of disease. 


Diseases of all kinds were treated at - 6 
Skin diseases at - = - - = - 4 
“Green wounds” at - - " : > 
“Sore eyes” at - 7 eae = | Le 
“Contracted limbs" at - = Bays ' —"¥ 
Insanity at - - - - - “ “ I 
Children’s diseases at - - . : = 
And baptisms were celebrated at - = 34 


That is, out of the whole 95, 20 were associated with 
infants and children; and out of the 30 which were 
looked upon as curative of disease, g were supposed to 
restore sick children to health, The higher proportion 
of children’s wells in this collection, as compared with 
Hopes, is probably due to the fact that a smaller 
number of wells is dealt with, and consequently more 
attention has been paid to detail. 

A moment's consideration will show that the treatment 
of children's diseases at wells stands upon a different 
basis from the treatment of sore eyes, skin diseases, and 
insanity. In the case of sore eyes and skin diseases the 
cure is dependent upon the reasoning of magic. The 
pure water may be supposed to wash away the film or 
discharge from the eyes, and the scab or tetter from 
the skin. Insanity used to be treated at wells by 
plunging the unfortunate lunatic into the water, when 
the shock produced by the sudden immersion would 
probably sober, for a moment at least, the raging maniac. 
Hydrophobia was also treated in this way. But in the 
case of children there is no impurity to be cleansed, no 
shouting demon to be exorcised, So we must seek for 
a different explanation to account for the cure of the 


# (uiller-Couch, M. and R., dmcten? one Ffoly IPatls of Commas, Landon, 
1BG4. 
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diseases of childhood at wells, and the search for an 
explanation is the purpose of this paper. 

The following are a few detailed examples of the 
cure of children’s diseases at wells - 

To St. Madron’s Well in Cornwall children used to 
be brought on the first three Sundays in May, that they 
might be cured of rickets or any other disorder with 
which they were troubled. “Three times they were 
plunged into the water, after having been stripped naked, 
the parent or person dipping them standing facing the 
sun; after the dipping they were passed nine times 
round the well from East to West: then they were 
dressed and laid in St. Madron’s bed. Should they 
sleep, or the water in the well bubble, it was considered 
a good omen.” Strict silence had to be observed 

The village of Barnwell in Northamptonshire probably 
owes its name to its wells, seven in number, in which 
it was the custom, in olden times, to dip weakly 
children (called “berns,” adds the chronicler), “From 
whatever cause the custom was originally adopted, in 
the course of time some presiding angel was supposed 
fo communicate hidden virtues to the water, and mystical 
and puerile rites were performed at these springs.” Hence 
they were denominated fontes puerormum. 

it Monkton, near Jarrow in Northumberland, where 
it is reported St. Bede was born, there is a well which 
bears his name. As late as 1740 it was a prevailing 
custom to bring children troubled with any disease or 
infirmity to be dipped in the well. Between each dip- 
ping a crooked pin was thrown into the water.’ 

Many children’s wells are to be found in Scotland ‘* 
as well as in England. 


Quiller-Couch, 4.4, 136. "Hope, he, po 99. | *Hope, Zea, p. 109. 

‘A, Mitchell, quoted by Floss, Oar Aina’, ii, 213; Black, W. G., Foie 
Medicine, London, 1383, P. 133; and. Ditchfeld, Off Anelad Customs, 
London, 1896, p, 182, 
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Passing to foreign countries, we find that in Slavonia 
the holy wells are resorted to for the cure of children's 
diseases by the people, who may be seen, gorpeously 
attired as if for a feast, making regular pilgrimages to 
these wells in caravans of waggons.! 

In the next instance no particular well is mentioned, 
but as it is, nevertheless, an undoubted cure by water, 
I have included it in the series, 

4imong the Servians, a peevish and constantly whining 
child is said to be suffering from a special disorder 
known as “Wriska,” for which the following ceremony 
is recommended. The mother must wait until she sess 
a fire on the other side of a water, river, or lake, Then 
the crying baby is brought out to the water, while 
some one fetches a green plate and a piece of burning 
wood. Quenching the fiery wood in the water, the 
mother says: “ Wila,” who is a kind of Water-fairy in 
these parts, “Wila is having her son married, and has 
invited my baby to the wedding. I do not send her 
the baby, however; only its crying.” This is said three 
times, and the baby is made to drink as much as 
possible of the water from the green plate? 

In modern Syria* there is a custom of “Making a 
sick child that is thought to be bewitched drink from 
seven wells, or cisterns," 4 

The foregoing are examples of cures. Here follows 
Some account of springs or wells of which children are 
made to drink, presumably for the benefit of their health, 

At Belper, in Derbyshire, there is a well where con- 
tracted and stiff limbs may be successfully restored by 


'Ploss, H., Qer Ated in Branch wna Site der Polker, fi, 214. Leipzig, 
1S8y. 

"Plo, 4¢., il, 215. 

*Smith, W. Robertson, Zecfure: em she Aefigion af the Sensites, London, 
1894, p. 182, footnote. 


*These cient are, properly speaking, reservorrs, 
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bathing. Hither children, also, are brought to drink the 
water mixed with oatmeal and sugar.! 

At the Dropping Well, near Tideswell in the same 
county, on Easter Day, young people and children used 
to assemble, “with a cup in one pocket and a quarter 
of a pound of sugar or honey in the other, and having 
caught in their cups as much water as they could from 
the droppings of the Tor-spring, they dissolved the sugar 
in it,”* and I have no doubt, although the report does 
not actually say so, they drank it. 

At St. Helen’s Well, near Eshton in Yorkshire, in 
the eighteenth century, the younger folk used to gather 
on the Sunday evenings and drink the water mixed 
with sugar, but the custom has now died out. 

Next follow one or two instances of springs or waters 
about which tales, legends, or sayings are prevalent 
among the folk, and in which child-characters figure. 

In Cornwall there is a well called after St Levan. 
Now this saint was a fisherman, and it was so, that he 
caught only one fish a day. On a certain day his 
sister and her child came to visit him, and the only 
fish the saint caught that day was a chad. Chagrined 
at his bad luck, and trembling for his reputation as a 
host, the holy man threw ‘the chad back into the sea, 
and tried his luck again. But, alas! the same fish per- 
sisted in being caught three times in succession; so St. 
Levan, seeing it was to be the chad or nothing, gave 
in. Finally, when the fish was cooked and served up, 
the child was choked “on the first mouthful."4 

Perhaps it may seem to be straining the imagination 
unduly to see in this tale any connection between a 
well and the death of a child, seeing that the well-saint 
got the fish from the sea. But the association of the 


"Hope, BR. C, Ley p. 53. *Hope, KR. C., Ac, p. G0. 
* Hope, R. C., de, p. aoe. ‘Hope, £e., p. 27. 
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death of a child with a well, as we shall see, is by no 
means uncommon, and the association is a very sug- 
gestive one. In the next example the connection is 
close enough, 

Naughty children must not play near the river Tees 
at Pierse Bridge, near Durham, especially on Sundays, 
or the spirit of the river, whose modern name is Peg 
Powler, will drag them down into deep waters and they 
will be drowned.! 

Another suggestion of a child-and-water connection 
comes from Essex, where St. Osyth possesses a fountain. 
It is narrated of this saint that, when a child, she fell 
into a river and was drowned, but was miraculously 
restored to life by the prayers of St. Modwen? whose 
name, to be sure, recalls St. Madron of the well in the 
west country, 

To add instance to instance would be tedious, and 
quite enough has been presented to show that in the 
minds of the older peoples of Britain, at all events, there 
probably existed some mysterious bond of union between 
children and wells, ponds, and rivers. What was this 
bond ? 

The most obvious answer to the question is that 
wells cured children's diseases, and were associated 
generally with children in the folk-mind, because they 
were originally baptismal fonts, and for this reason 
their water, being hallowed, washed away children’s 
diseases, just as it purged their souls of Original Sin. 
“Wo child,” in the words of an old English saying, 
“thrives until it is baptized.” 

It is a well-known fact that holy wells were frequently 
used for baptismal purposes, Indeed, this is one of the 
points I rely upon for proof that some other link 
existed between children and wells. But I do not think 
that the baptismal explanation is sufficient to account 

* Hope, fey pe 72. * Hope, fc, pm Fz 
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for the cures and other signs of an association. To 
begin with, many wells which are resorted to for curing 
children's diseases are not, as far as we know, also used 
for baptism. But the most weighty objection to the 
baptismal explanation lies in the evidence I hope to be 
able to lead, which shows that in baptism we are dealing 
with a ceremony dependent upon a belief absolutely 
different from that which underlies the curing of children 
at wells, ponds, and rivers. 

Now, in order that this difference may be made clear, 
it will be necessary to deviate considerably from the 
main line of our story and to investigate the subject of 
infant baptism, in order to discover, if we can, the 
causes which led to the ceremonial sprinkling of the 
new-born child with water. In prosecuting this search | 
have been led far afield among the nations of the world, 
but I will not attempt to do more than to sketch 
out my wanderings in the briefest possible manner. 

The ceremonial washing, baptism, or lustration of 
children, is a rite as old, and as widespread almost, as 
the marriage rite. A religious ceremony is the sanctifi- 
cation of some common event of life—eating, drinking, 
birth, marriage, death, together with certain communal 
or national acts—whereby we contrive, for a moment, to 
rivet the public attention upon, and to obtain the public 
recognition of, the eternal mysteries which underlie that 
outward show we call our everyday life. Infant baptism, 
nowadays, is one of these suggestive ceremonies. At 
first, however, it was something much more simple. For 
it was only the hallowing of the necessary first bath of 
the new-born child, the bath of physical purification. 
Prior to this simple domestic act the child is actually, 
and in very truth, impure. The physical impurity, it 
would seem, suggested to the minds of our forefathers, 
in a manner familiar to the students of folk-lore, that 
the child is also mystically, or, as we would say in the 
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language of modern theology, Spiritually impure, a con- 
dition which is technically expressed by the word Azdve, 
Tt is well known, of course, that the mother, at this 
time, is also taboo, and it is possible that the child is 
infected by the mother, so to speak; but this consider- 
ation has nothing to do with our enquiry. For the 
removal of the child’s taboo, which is fraught with peril 
not only to the child, but also to the community 
around, a ceremonial or religious purification by ritual 
washing is necessary. But it does not in the least 
matter where the water used in the mystic washing is 
obtained. Any water will serve the purpose, provided 
it is, Or is rendered, sacred, that is, free from mystically 
deleterious qualities, by the officiating medicine-mat or 
priest. Naturally, the water of a holy well or river, such 
as the Jordan, possesses qualities in virtue of which it 
is inherently sacred, and so the baby baptized by such 
water is twice blest. But the point to be noted is, that 
the water of the sacred spring or tiver used for baptism 
is already holy. It was sacred before it was used for 
baptism. 

As time goes on and the world advances, a deeper 
meaning comes to be attached to the rite of baptism. 
[t becomes the Church's opportunity of emphasizing the 
mystery of biogenesis, A child indeed is not, so to 
speak, born into the Church until it is baptized. And 
it is interesting to trace the original taboo in the com- 
‘paratively modern doctrine of Original Sin, from which 
the infant is set free by the baptismal rite. Thus, in 
the primitive taboo lies the germ of the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration. 

Returning to the primitive ritual bathing of children, 
to detail all the records of infant lustration-rites from all 
over the world of time and space would he wearisome, 
but perhaps I may describe a few instances in order to 
illustrate the several points in my argument. 
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To begin with examples of the taboo which the act 
of baptism washes away. In Bohemia and Silesia, if an 
unbaptized child is brought into a strange house, it is 
sure to bring bad luck with it? 

In Upper Egypt the mother and child are isolated 
until the latter is 40 days old, then, after a ceremonial 
bath, the child is permitted to be brought into contact 
with the rest of the community.* 

It will be remembered in this connection how highly 
the finger, fat, etc., of an unbaptized child were valued in 
the middle ages by those who sought to indulge in the 
gruesome practices of witchcraft. 

The following instances of the baptismal ceremony are 
only a few of the many examples on record. 

Among the ancient Mexicans, long before the Spaniards 
introduced Christianity, the second bath of the child, on 
the fifth day after birth, was made the occasion of a 
great ceremony. After all the neighbours and friends 
had assembled, the baby was laid on leaves beside a 
new earthen vessel filled with pure water, and the midwife, 
who acted the part of priestess for the nonce, addressing 
the child, recited an incantation which ended; “Thou 
art the gift of our son Quetzalcoatl, the omnipresent. 
Be purified by thy Mother Chalchihuitlicue, the goddess 
of water.” So saying she moistened the lips and breast 
of the child with water from the vessel. Next, pouring 
the water over the child's head, she chanted: “ Take this, 
my son, the water of the Lord of the World; this is 
our life, and by this we wash and become clean. May 
this heavenly water, clear as light, pass into thy body 
and there remain; may it expel from thee every evil 
and wicked thing, thy legacy from the beginning of the 
world! For, behold, we are all in the hands of our 
Mother, Chalchihuitlicue.” Then she harangued the 
powers of darkness, adjuring them to depart, for “this 

1 Ploss, Dar Auind, i. $1. Those, hes, b §&. 
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our child lives anew and is born again; once more it ts 
purified; once more it lives through the grace of our 
Mother, Chalchihuitlicue.” 

The baby was then carried out of the dwelling, and. 
being held up to heaven, was dedicated to the gods and 
goddesses, especially to the water-coddess and to the 
sun, while the hope was expressed that if the baby 
grew up to become a warrior he would ultimately win 
to heaven, the home of the brave. Then the name was 
given.’ 

Here is a ceremony not devoid of a touch of grandeur, 
though performed by the heathen priestess of a heathen 
nation. It should be noted that the water used was not 
specially sanctified. Let me direct attention also to points 
which are of importance from the point of view of our 
inquiry, viz. the dedication ‘of the child to the water- 
goddess, and the phrase “this” water “is our life." (The 
name was conferred upon the occasion of the baptismal 
rite, probably because the presence of the higher powers 
guarded the tender infant against any possible evil which 
might attend the public utterance of such a close personal 
attribute, ) 

The now extinct inhabitants of Yucatan, in Central 
America, used to perform a baptismal rite somewhat 
similar to that just described, four male relatives or 
friends of the family acting as the deities of the water 
for the time being. In this ceremony, which did not 
take place until the child was from nine to twelve years 
of age—a variation from the usual custom, which is not, 
however, solitary—the water was prepared from flowers 
and cocoa-beans, which, after being treated in a certain 
way, were added to pure water collected from tree-hollows 
and the corners of the leaves of certain plants." 

In ancient Germany, before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, the father poured water over his child immediately 

'Ploss, Las Aina, i, 262, * Plog, Ac, i mor. 
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after birth and gave it a name. After the establishment 
_ of the new religion the privilege of naming the child 
remained with the father until it was set aside in favour 
of the godfather in A.D, 813," 

At the present day infant baptism is a very widely 
observed custom, not only among Christian nations, but 
also among heathens, 

In the huts of the Yoruba negroes of the West Coast 
of Africa there is a sacred tree, around which stand pots 
full of water, and with this water the face of the new- 
born baby is sprinkled during the ceremony; 

The Llamas of Mongolia and Tibet, it is said, dip 
the new-born child three times into water, naming it as 
they do so. Buddha was so baptized by the snake-gods, 
according to the story, but the Buddhist community as 
a whole do not perform the rite. 

Among the Maories of New Zealand the taboo of the 
child after birth is removed by a fire ceremony and a 
water-sptinkling ceremony. The latter is described as 
follows : 

A number of clay balls are made by the priest and 
little mounds are erected; each mound is named after a 
god, and each clay ball after an ancestral chief. The 
priest then takes a branch of Aaramn or Aawa, parts 
it, and binds it half round the baby’s waist, chanting an 
invocation beginning, “There are mounds risen up,” etc. 
When this is finished he sprinkles the mother and child 
with water by means of a branch, and chants again. 
Then three ovens are made, one for the mother, one for 
the priests, and one for the gods. In these ovens food 
is cooked. A number of pieces of pumice are then placed 
in a row and named after the child's ancestors. And to 
each of these stones in turn food is presented, with an 
imcantation beginning, “This is your food,” ete, Then the 

'Ploss, Ac., i. 264, quoting Erinoar, 7eufonie Afpthalagy, 
7 Ploss, fe, L 25g. 3 Ploss, Ac, L265 
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taboo is removed, and the mother and child set free, The 
child is named at this ceremony, A somewhat different 
ritual is followed in the case of a chief. The father, 
mother, and head of the tribe go with the priest, who 
wades out into the middle of a stream with the baby. 
There the child is sprinkled with water, while certain 
incantations are recited. 

Among the Jews in olden times infant baptism was to 
some extent practised, although it is not mentioned in 
the Bible, for the Talmud provides the details to be 
observed in the ceremony performed when heathen infants 
were received into Jewry“ 

In ancient Rome the baptismal rite was a domestic 
rather than an ecclesiastical function, but some kind of 
ceremony was probably observed, which took place on 
the 8th-gth day after birth, and for which a special ele 
the Aapiisterium, was provided. 

In addition to the foregoing, a ritual washing of the 
new-born or young infant was and is performed in the 
following countries and races: 

The ancient Goths and Scandinavians; the Lapps, since 
long before Christian times; the natives of Upper Egypt; 
the Fiote tribe of the Loango coast of Africa; the natives 
of South Guinea; the Basutos, whose witch-doctors soap 
the child’s head; the Ovahereroes of South Africa; the 
Guanchos (the aboriginal inhabitants of the Canary Isles); 
the Jessids, an old heathen sect still surviving in Armenia ; 
the ancient Hindoos, and perhaps the Persians: the Battas 
and other tribes of modern India; in Sumatra (the name 
being given at a brook); in Java; among the Negritoes of 
the Philippines; on Uvea Island (South Seas): on Rotuma 
Island; among the Noeforese of Papua; among the 
Pampas Indians of South America; among the North 

'Tregear, E., “The Maories of New Zealand,” Journ. duthroe. fartil., 
vol, xix., p. ge. 
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American Indians;} and, of course, among all Christian 
nations. 

Thus a lustration or purification ceremony is practically 
universal. Here we find an explanation of the mysterious 
ease with which infant baptism, though not directly com- 
manded in the New Testament, became a sacrament of 
the early church. It was a practice already in vogue. 
And there is every probability that in ancient Britain, 
just as in ancient Germany and Scandinavia, infant 
baptism was practised as a ceremony long before the 
arrival of the Christian missionaries. Not only so, but 
it is quite possible that the ceremony may have taken 
place at these very wells and springs which still retain 
the reputation of sanctity. 

It is generally admitted nowadays that well-worship 
was practised in Britain before the advent of Christianity. 
In support of this belief in the antiquity of our British 
well-worship, Mr. Gomme and other authorities on the 
subject have drawn attention to the quaintly-named saints 
who preside over these little wayside springs. We have, 
it is true, many wells dedicated to St. Mary, to St. John, 
to St. Peter, and so on, who are genuine saints of the 
Church. But who is St. Hawthorne, who runs a well 
in the Wrekin in Shropshire, for the cure of skins? Who 
are St. Gover, of Kensington Gardens and Lianover 
House in Monmouthshire ; St. Pirian; St. Keyne; and 
the others? The only reasonable answer is, that these 
are the modern or mediaeval equivalents of the ancient 
British water-spirits who tenanted the wells of the country. 
Partly, therefore, because these “saints” seem to be old 
gods with new faces, and partly because there are historical 
records which leave practically no doubt on the subject, 
it is now held that, after the coming of the Christian 
religion, the priests of the new cult, having made many 

| List compiled from Ploss, Ae., i257 ef ey., and Crooke, W., aingr 
Jndian. London, 1906. 
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vain efforts to eradicate all traces of the former beliefs, 
circumvented the Mammon of Unrighteousness by taking 
the old pagan practices under their own wing. So they 
blessed the waters of the holy wells; built chapels, in 
many instances, over them ; turned the old well-spirit into 
a new church-saint, and took to themselves the credit 
for the miraculous cures ascribed to these ancient places 
of worship." 

They forgot, however, to secure all the water-spirits, 
for Per Powler of the Tees escaped them; and, in like 
wise, Jenny Greentecth, the spirit of the Lancashire 
streams; Peg o Nell, the lady of the Ribble; Mary Hosies, 
who controls part of the Avon near my home in Lanark- 
shire; and others, still survive to carry the memory of 
the British nature-gods down into modern days. Oddly 
enough, we are told that in Sweden the old pagan deities, 
when worsted by Christianity, took refuge in the rivers. 

It is interesting to note that in York Minster, Carlisle 
Cathedral, Glastonbury, and elsewhere, the old holy-wells 
are still found within the walls of the Christian churches? 
We may, therefore, safely say, that if the cure of children’s 
diseases at wells was dependent upon these wells being 
baptismal fonts, the practice must be referred to the 
pagan and not to the Christian rite. But has well-curing 
anything whatever to do with baptism? Let us return 
to the section dealing with the baptismal customs of the 
world, and let us compare the details of the baptismal 
ceremony with those of the cure-ceremony. If we do so, 
we shall find a difference so marked between the two 
tites that we shall surely be able to say that they are 
different in origin and in aim—fundamentally different; 
and that all they possess in common is the accidental 
circumstance that they have both something to do with 
water and with young children. 

To begin with, the lustration-rite is a washing-rite 

‘Hope, L£c., ix. "Hope, Ac. mk 
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The baptism washes away a taboo, just as we would 
wash mud off our fingers before shaking hands with a lady. 
The water used may or may not be holy or sacred, It 
really does not matter much. But the cleansing must 
be effected, and by the imitation of washing. Indeed, 
the cleansing or purification may be accomplished without 
the aid of water at all, For in some places it is brought 
about by sprinkling with salt (Armenia, Georgia, etc.), 
or by fumigation (Bombe tribes of Central Africa, etc.). 

In the well-cures, on the other hand, the water, and 
not the washing, is the all-important part, the soul, of 
the rite. The child must be brought into intimate 
contact with the water, in the well if possible. Infant 
baptism seldom takes the form of a dipping, it is usually 
a jJaving or sprinkling. But in the well-cure the child 
is stripped and laid in the well, and at the same time 
is made to drink of the water as copiously as possible 
as if it was intended that he should obtain from the water 
some mystic and vital property of which he stood in need. 

What was this mystic and vital property? It was the 
principle of life. 

In order to substantiate this statement, let us see what 
evidence exists, other than is suggested by the cure of 
disease, for the vital connection of children with wells. 
In this further development of our enquiry, I shall extend 
the scope of our investigations to include water generally — 
in wells, ponds, brooks, rivers, and in the clouds and sea. 
We shall come across some interesting facts in folk-lore 
bearing on this point. 

Every child knows where our babies in England have 
come from. From the gooseberry-bushes, of course! 
But in Hesse and Halle in Germany they come from 
the wells!" The stork brings them no doubt, but where 
does he get them? In the wells, ponds, rivers, and so 


"Hope, £e., and Quiller-Couch, Le., pasrive. 
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on. If your baby is coming from the Weser you can 
tell whether it is going to be a boy or a girl, for the 
water-carriers bring the girls in the white, and the boys 
in the black and red buckets. In Brunswick, the clever 
lady who brings the babies fetches them from the wells, 
and for this reason she is called Aerneller (from Born or 
Brunnen,a well). On the island of Amrum, off the coast 
of Schleswig-Holstein, there are two baby-wells) When 
the woman (I wonder if she is one of the Norns!) in 
charge of these wells is asked for a baby she has to 
wake it up from its sleep with a scythe. This is a very 
awkward implement to use, to be sure, and just as we 
might expect, while she is watching carefully so as not 
to hurt the baby, she forgets all about mother, who, in 
consequence, is almost always badly cut, and so has 
to go to bed every time a baby comes. In Cologne, 
Kunibert’s well it is that supplies the babies; and in 
Hesse, if- the children peer into the watery mirror of a 
well, like Narcissus, they will see the babies waiting for 
the stork to come. In Bohemia, if you want babies, all 
you have to do is to fish them out of the wells with 
nets; but sometimes they get about in the fields, where, 
like the prince in the fairy-tale, they take the form of 
ordinary frogs. 

In Nierstein things are a little different. There the 
baby is got from a great big lime-tree, the original of 
the English gooseberry-bush, which the learned have 
agreed to call Ygedrasil, but there also, if you listen 
quietly beside the tree, you will hear a spring gurgling 
out from its roots. And, indeed, there was a well called 
Wurdh that lay under Ygedrasil. (According to a fuller 
version of the legend, there were three springs under the 
life-tree, one gushing out of each root, Udarbrunr, 
Mimisbrunr, and Hvergelmir.) 

In Brunswick, the Gode wells in the town furnish the 
babies, and in Frankisch-Henneburg they come from 
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the Kemele wells, where they sit on a stake until the 
midwife fetches them. At Ried, in the Inn-Viertel, they 
say that you will find the new babies in the well which 
lies behind the Pfarrenkirche at St. Pantaleon. 

It is not always the stork who is the carrier of the 
babies. In some places in Germany it is the little 
beetle, known to English children as the lady-bird or 
lady-cow, that carries the souls of the children from the 
wells to their parents.’ 

In some cases the babies are supposed to come from 
marshes, lakes, rivers, or the sea itself. The Basutos in 
South Africa told the missionaries that the human race 
originally came from a sedge-covered morass. In the 
mythology of Japan the lake of Fakone is regarded as 
the dwelling-place of the children’s souls. In Lower 
Austria they say that the babies come from a. tree that 
stands in the midst of the sea. The baby grows in a 
basket hanging on to the tree by a string* When it is 
big enough, the string breaks and the basket swims 
through the water till it is caught. 

Then we have the stork. It is not difficult to connect 
the stork with water, since he was the messenger of the 
rain and thunder god, to whom, it is supposed, as we 
shall see later on, children used to be sacrificed. 

Now, at this point we see opened out before us that 
wide dominion of our lore associated with the goddesses 
of fertility. It is interesting, from our standpoint, to 
remember that the moon, , waters, and women were all 
three connected together, and placed under the control 
of the goddess of fertility, because all three manifest 
curious natural phenomena, curiously similar. 

In Iranian tradition, Anahita, the white-clad virgin 
moon-goddess is also the goddess of the waters “which 
were above the firmament,” from which all earthly water 

*Ploss, Ae, i 12. 
* Physiologists will recognize the verisimilitude. 
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comes. The Zend-Avesta tells us that she, like Chal- 
chihuitlicue of Mexico, purified all human offspring and 
was the goddess of birth. In process of time, as we all 
know, Anahita specialized off into two goddesses, Aphro- 
dite and Athene, passing through the phases of Astarte 
and of Isis, one of whose symbols was the fish We 
cannot do more than just glance at this world-wide cult. 

To return to our quest for facts suggesting a mystic 
link between children and water. It is obvious that if 
babies are to be had for the asking from wells, ponds, 
or rivers, then people who want them will know where 
to go in order to get them. 

In the marriage rite, the Brahmins of Kanara, in 
India, take the newly-married couple to a pond, and 
make them throw rice into the water, and catch a few 
minnows, fish being the emblem of fertility in India 
to-day just as in Assyria thousands of years ago. The 
young people let all the minnows go, save one, and with 
its scales they mark their brows.* 

At Khan-Jahan-Ali, in Jessore, India, young married 
women who desire a family frequent the tanks, and 
assiduously feed the water-gods, who, at that place, take 
the shape of crocodiles.’ It is a custom in Esthonia for 
a newly-married wife to drop a present into the well of 
the house* In Japan, a practice followed at a Shinto 
temple is for lovers to throw little pellets into a pond. 
If the newts at once rush out to seize the pellet, the 
omen is good, whereas if they do not do so, the omen 
is bad.’ 

In Bohemia, St. Anna takes charge of the still-born 
babies, but a father can make them live again, if he 

'Ploss, fv., L a7. *Crooke, Jr. p. 222. 'Crooke, Lc., p. 112. 


*Gomm, Jeuiomic Mypthefogy, trandated by Stallybrass, Lond. 1883, 
vol. ii., p. 497. 
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likes, simply by cutting the head off a calf and throwing 
it over his own head over a bridge into the water, 
sacrificing to the water-god we may suppose. Then he 
must hurry home without looking back? 

Of other waters where babies can be obtained, and 
where sterility can be cured, we may mention* in 
ancient Greece, the river Elatus in Arcadia and the 
Thespian well at Helicon. According to the reports of 
Sonidas and Photius, the well at Pyna also, on the 
Hymettos, in the vicinity of the temple of Aphrodite, 
possessed the property of curing sterility; and in ancient 
Roman times there were some wells at Baiae, near 
Pompeii, resorted to by women for the same reason. 

In the mythology of India and China also, the supposed 
fertilizing power of water is met with. An Indian virgin 
goddess, as a result simply of bathing, gave birth to 
Ganesh, the elephant god; and the mother of the Chinese 
Buddha, Fo, had a similar experience. 

In Algeria, not far from Constantine, there is a bath 
beside the well Burmal-ar-Rabba, which Jewish and 
Moorish women have used for ages in the hope of becom- 
ing mothers, 

In Servia an offering of wine and some flour baked into 
a cake is made by women to flowing water, in order to 
remove the reproach of barrenness. 

In and about Jerusalem, “childless couples will go long 
distances to bathe in certain pools, and barren women 
visit the hot springs in various districts, not, as might be 
supposed, for any medicinal properties, but because the 
jinn who causes the vapour is regarded as being capable, 
in a definite and physical sense, of giving them offspring.” * 

1 Ploss, fe, £. gy. 

1 Ploss-Bartels, Da: Heid in der Natur- wma Volkertunde, Leipeig, 1902, 
Bd. i., p. 679 of see, 
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In England a number of wells are credited with the 
power of curing sterility. “Child's Well,” in Oxford,“ by 
the holyness of the chapleynes successively serving there, 
had vertue to make women that were barren to bring 
forth children.” ' 

I do not think it is going too far to look upon “wishing- 
wells” as having been originally wells where barrenness 
could be cured. 

Another report bearing upon the association of wells and 
birth may be inserted here. Among certain tribes in 
India, on the goth day after the birth of a boy, the 
impurity of the mother ceases, “ but several rites must first 
be performed, There is the ‘Kua-Jhanka’ or peeping 
into, the well, which is identical with the Subhachani 
among the Hindoos.”* 

Among the Deshasht Brahmans of Bombay, the father 
is purified after a birth in his family by jumping into a 
well with all his clothes on; after this he is allowed to 
drop honey and butter into the child's mouth as a sign of 
initiation into the caste.* 

We have unearthed, then, quite a number of close links 
between children and water, especially in wells. But the 
tale is not yet complete. 

Let us glance at a water-spirit, who, we may suppose, is 
fond of children, since he has so much to do with them. 
What sort of a creature is he? 

Sometimes he is a horse, at other times he is a man with 
a shaggy beard, or a siren or kelpie singing with the 
sweetness of some other world songs which lure the rapt 
listener to destruction. But in addition to these we often 
find him assuming forms which connect him with babies 
or children. 





Hope, fr, p. 022. 
* Risley, 0, H., 2rita and Cane 2 Seagal, Calcutta, 1891, p. 201 
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In some places, as we have seen, he is a crocodile or 
a fish. In others he is a frog. In others, again, he is 
a snake or a worm! And here, again, we come into con- 
tact with a branch of folk-lore not without bearing upon 
fertility. 

In many places the water-cods are small beings who 
sometimes, it would seem, look very like children. In 
Russia, ¢g., the souls of wee unchristened bairns, when they 
die, soar up into the air, and you can hear them beg just 
three times for baptism. If some kind person accedes to 
this very proper request by pronouncing the appropriate 
prayers and formulae, the babies will go to heaven. If 
not, they will go into the rivers and become Awssaétz, that 
is river-gods like the Naiads and Nereids* In South 
Russia these beings are called “ Mafki.” 

Some tales from the old German mythology and folk- 
lore may be cited as further examples. Once upon a time 
a little girl was playing on the grass by the shore when 
she was seized by a pretty boy wearing a handsome 
peasant’s belt. He wanted his head scratched, and forced 
her to do it for him. When she was busy at her task 
he quietly slipped the girdle round her without her 
noticing, and chained her, in this way, to himself. But 
she went on scratching all the same, until the boy, soothed 
by the friction, fell asleep, Then a woman came along 
and asked the little girl what she was doing, As she was 
explaining the situation to the new-comer, she slipped her- 
self out of the girdle which was binding her to the boy. 
Meantime the boy lay asleep with his lips apart, and the 
woman went up and had a good look at him. “Why!” 
she exclaimed, “that isa nixie. Look at his fish's teeth!” 
And in a moment the nixie was gone? 

*Robertson-Smith, fc, p. 168; Hope, fc, p. 63 of ay,; Grimm, fc, 
vol, ii., p. 595. 

*Ploss, Gar King, vol. i. p. rag and p. 97. 
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At Acton, in Suffolk, “near the haunted corner, known 
as the nursery corner, is a pool called Wimbell Pond, in 
which, tradition says, an iron chest of money is concealed; - 
if any daring person venture to approach the pond, and 
throw a stone into the water, it will ring against the chest, 
and a small figure has been heard to cry, in accents of 
distress, ‘ That's mine!'™! 

striding across the world to New Zealand, we find 
water-babies there also, in the shape of Ponafuri, tiny 
little people dwelling in the water and coming ashore to 
sleep." 

The water-god, being fond of children, occasionally 
steals them. 

In Hungary, Wessermann or Wasserweib steals babies 
and leaves changelings. In Bavaria the nixies, the water- 
spirits of Germany, steal healthy children and leave horrid 
little cretins behind in their stead’ In Brandenburg the 
nicker or nixy, a mannikin small and grey, who spends 
his time sitting in the water, steals little unbaptized 
babies whenever he can, replacing them with his own 
goitrous brood. So that you are warned against roing 
near the water with little children in Brandenburg,‘ just 
as you must be careful in the same way near the Tees of 
Peg Powler. 

In Silesia, Spillaholla takes the lazy children away with 
her into the wells when they die, in order to bring them 
again to other people who have not been able to get any 
babies.’ 

The water-sprites living in a lake in Catalonia once 
carried off a girl and kept her a prisoner in the lake for 
seven years. And a German tale tells how another girl 
once passed fifteen years in the sea-wife’s house and never 


1 Hope, Le, p. 163. "Tregear, /., p. 97. 
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saw the sun the whole of the time. But at last her 
brother went down for her and managed to bring her 
safely back to the upper world, For seven long years the 
sea-wife awaited the return of the girl, and at last, when 
the time passed and she never appeared, the sea-wife 
got into a rage, and, seizing her staff, lashed the water 
until it splashed up high, and cried, “ Had I trowed thou 
wert so false, I'd have nicked thy thievish neck.” 

Among the Lithuanians and Prussians there was an old 
fable of a personage known as Lame, who used to steal 
babies® This Laume had a thunderbolt for her breast 
and a rainbow for her girdle, so she is, without doubt, 
another personification of the rain and thunder deity. 
The same deity is known as Holla in some parts of 
Germany. She also takes a lively interest in children. 
In North Germany the peasants say that the water-sprites 
steal their children. And in Oldenburg the Schrnont?ez, 
who lives in holes and caverns, steals unbaptized children, 
and leaves behind a little being known as M'asser- 
weldchen? 

In some German fairy tales, children who fall into wells 
come under the power of the water-nixie.* 

Going one stage further in our enquiry, if the water- 
gods are supposed to be partial to little children, we 
ought to be able to find instances of child-sacrifice to 
wells and rivers.° Now, although the dreadful crime of 
killing or forsaking new-born children has been a world- 
wide practice in ages past and is not abolished yet, and 
although we do come across cases where such children 
were destroyed by drowning, still I have only been able to 
find comparatively few examples of the deliberate sacrifice 
of children to water. A number of highly suggestive 


' Grimm, fete, vol. ii, ye 454. 2 P loss, Lites Bd. Ie» Pe ITZ. 
*Ploss, fc., Bh i, p. tt, “Grimm, /c,, Vol. I, p. 497. 
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folk-tales have been discovered, and will be narrated, 
which render highly probable the supposition that child- 
Sacrifice to wells was not unknown in ancient Europe. 
But examination of the records of the folk-customs of 
modern savage tribes has not resulted in the discovery 
of many instances of this form of ritual murder. Pro- 
bably a more careful and painstaking search than I have 
been able to devote to the investigation may reveal 
many more; and if special attention were directed to the 
subject while making enquiries among uncivilized races, 
further examples might perhaps come to light. 

I have collected the following incidents and tales as 
bearing on the subject of sacrifice: 

The ancient Franks, on crossing a river, sacrificed 
women and children. 

The Aztecs of Mexico, whose baptismal ceremony we 
detailed at an earlier stage, on certain religious holidays, 
in accordance with a strictly observed rite, sacrificed 
infants at the breast on hich mountains, or threw them 
into the lake which washes the city of Mexico, in honour 
of the god of rain2 

In India, as everyone knows, the Hindoo women used to 
sacrifice their children to the Ganges. 

In ancient Egypt a virgin was probably thrown 
annually into the Nile, although Ebers, who discusses 
the matter, is inclined to doubt it. At all events, to this 
day, a figure made of Nile mud, and called “ the Virgin,” is 
thrown into the river. 

An old English story of a child and a well has already 
been told. Here is another one, “The village of 
Osmotherly is seven miles from Northallerton. Tradi- 
tion has it that Osmund, King of Northumbria, and his 
wife, had an only son, Oswy, heir to his kingdom. The 


' Hope, fc, atti. * Prehistoric America, p. 29}. 
* Ebers, Eepfi, vol. L, p. 199. 
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‘wise’ being consulted at his birth, foretold the child 
would on a certain day be drowned. The mother in every 
Way endeavoured to stave off the catastrophe, and, as 
the time for the fatal event neared, she fled with the boy 
to the top of Osnaberg, or Roseberry Topping, as it is 
now called, safe, as she surmised, from any watery depths, 
Here she awaited the passing away of the fatal day. 
Having fallen asleep through fatigue, the young prince 
wandered away from her, and came across a small well. 
Seeing his face reflected in the water, he endeavoured 
to grasp it, fell in, and was drowned.”? 

Other tales are told about several wells in England, 
in which the idea of sacrifice is clearly preserved. 

In addition to these, Grimm details a few folk-sayings 
and legends with the same substratum. 

The nixy, we are told, used to demand a cruel and 
compulsory sacrifice, of which the memory is still extant 
in popular tradition. To this day the rivers are supposed 
by the people to claim their yearly victim, just as we 
Say : 

"™ River of Dart! River of Dart! 
Every year thou claimest «a heart. 


This yearly victim was usually an innocent child? 

In Austria the villagers elect a Whitsun king, dress 
him up in green boughs, blacken his face, and pitch him 
into the brook. 

The following custom may be ascribed to the influence 
simply of sympathetic magic, but it nevertheless presents 
features highly suggestive of an attenuated sacrificial 
rite. 

In Germany rain is obtained by the practice about to 
be described. “A little girl is completely undressed and 
led outside the town, where she is made to dig up 


Hope, fe, 184. * Grimm, /.r., vol. iL, p. 4m. 
7Gomm, éc., vol. ii., p. 505. 
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henbane with the little finger of her right hand, and to 
tie it to the little toe of her right foot. She is then 
solemnly conducted by the other maidens to the nearest 
river, and splashed with water.”! 

In the following tale the idea of a sacrifice to the 
rain and thunder god is distinct. The story comes from 
Oberhesse : 

There was once upon a time a peasant who had a child 
that had been born during a thunderstorm, For this 
reason, as everybody knows too well, it was fated that 
the child should be struck by lightning. But the parents 
were unwilling to let him go. So every time a thunder- 
storm came on they hid him in the cellar until the 
skies became clear again, One day there arose the most 
frightful thunderstorm that ever had been known within 
the memory of man. The lightning flashed and the 
thunder rolled incessantly for eight days and nights, 
until at last it became evident to everybody that, if ever 
they were to see the sun again, they must let the poor 
little thunder-child meet his fate. So the parents brought 
their boy from his hiding place in the cellar, decked 
him out in white, as if he were a corpse, and led him 
out into the open courtyard. In a moment a bolt from 
heaven flashed down upon him and he was killed. From 
that moment the storm abated. 

In bringing to a close this account of the mystic 
connection between water and children, let me mention 
one or two customs, tales, etc, which may be of some 
value as corroborating the evidence I have led. 

The Irish say that the souls of unbaptized children 
go into a great field shrouded in mist, in the midst of 
which is a well. Here they amuse themselves, sprinkling 
each other from little jugs, and pass the time away free 
from pains and penalties 


‘Grimm, £c., vol. iL, p. $93. *Ploss, fc., Bd. ic, p, 10. 
*Ploss, /.¢., Bd. i, p. 97. 
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The Japanese common people make use of a certain 
object known as Mang?, #2, a printing-block, in a curious 
way. When a child dies the mother prints with this a 
hundred copies of the image of Jizo, who is the Sanscrit 
Kshitigarbha, it is said, At all events he is also a 
Japanese saint. Having printed the images, the mother 
drops them into a stream with an incantation, This 
Saint, associated in this way with water, is also, it is 
interesting to note, the superhuman helper of those that 
are in trouble, and especially of dead children 

An old Teutonic fable tells how the moon (Mani) took 
two children away from the earth just as they were 
drawing water from the well Byrgyr. These children 
are the spots you see on the moon? 

The pretty custom of well-dressing may quite easily 
and naturally be associated with the child-cult of well- 
worship. In England the ceremony is almost entirely 
performed by children and young people, and the practice 
has relatives abroad, in Germany and in Holland. In 
Germany, not far from the Meisner mountain in Hesse, 
there is a high precipice with a cavern opening under 
it, which goes by the name of the Hollow Stone. Into 
this cavern every Easter Monday the youth and maidens 
of the neighbouring villages carry nosegays, and then 
draw some cooling water. No one will venture down 
unless he has flowers with him. They also draw water 
from the spring in jugs to carry home, and throw flowers 
in as an offering, 

We are told that a mysterious virtue attaches to water- 
lilies among the Frisians, and Dutch boys are said to 
be extremely careful in plucking or handling them, for, 
if a boy falls with some of these flowers in his possession, 
he immediately becomes subject to fits: 


‘Chamberlain, Ac, p. 356, 1Gomm, “z., vol. ii., p, 71. 
* Grimm, 4¢., vol. ii, p. $86, * Black, Lc., ps 12 
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In the Middle Ages the wells we know as holy were 
frequently resorted to by people for the restoration of 
youth! 

We remember the myth of Achilles being rendered 
invulnerable by his mother dipping him, while an infant, 
in the river Styx. 

Homer's heroes were mostly children of the river-gods, 
like the Tweedies of the Scottish border, who trace 
their descent from the river Tweed? I am scarcely bold 
enough to add the finding of Moses in the bulrushes of 
the Nile to this list. But I can safely include the 
ballad of Hugh of Lincoln, who was enticed by a Jewess, 
murdered, and thrown into a well, out of the depths of 
which, however, he was able to describe his misfortune. 

We have been able to show then that the cure of 
children’s diseases at wells is but one of many links 
binding little children and water in a close and mystic 
communion, Let us recapitulate these links: 

(1) Little children are taken to wells and springs for 
the cure of disease, and in order to prevent disease, 

(2) “According to the folk-beliefs of Germany and 
elsewhere, babies come from wells. 

(3) The deities of rain and water in many parts of 
the world were also the deities of fertility and birth. 

(4) Sterility among women is often treated by 
bathing. 

(5) The water-spirit assumes at times the form of a 
child or a small person. 

(6) Water-spirits show their fondness for children by 
stealing them, 

(7) There is a certain amount of evidence to show that 


in some parts of the world children used to be sacrificed 
to water and wells, 
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Taken singly, any one of these facts would only arouse 
that slight and transient interest we experience when we 
meet with any curious circumstance, but taken together 
in a mutually supporting series, they form, in my opinion, 
insurmountable evidence that in the minds of the earlier 
inhabitants of the world a close bond subsisted between 
infants and water, particularly in wells, ponds, and rivers. 
Several German archaeologists are inclined to refer the 
folk-sayings about the origin of children from wells, 
Springs, etc. to the idea that what was really meant 
was, that children came from the clouds, the source of 
all water, And although there are some places where 
this idea of cloudland seems predominant in the folk- 
mind, yet I am inclined to the opinion that it would be 
more correct to say that the connection was not between 
children and clouds, so much as between children and 
water generally, whether in the clouds, in the sea, in 
rivers, or in wells. 

I have, I think, conclusively demonstrated that the 
bond was not forged by the practice of baptism, And 
it only remains for me to state what I think to be the 
most natural explanation of the origin of all these beliefs 
about wells and children. 

It is true that the explanation I am about to offer 
is purely theoretical, but it has at least the merit of 
simplicity. 

I should say that the origin of the connection between 
water and children, in early times supposed to be actual 
and physical, in later days mystic only, was two-fold, 
being based upon two natural facts, viz.: 

(1) That children in the pre-natal period do actually 
live in water; and, 

(2) That there is a natural association between fertility 
and water, seen plainly in the vegetable world. 


"Ploss, quoting Adolf Wuttke, Zc, vol. i., p- In 
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In order to account for the sanctity attaching to wells 
as creators and begetters of children, we may suppose, 
to take one further step into the region of probabilities, 
that if one of our forebears, his mind already tinged 
with the natural association of water and babies, lost one 
of his children by drowning in a well, it would be very 
natural for him to suppose that in that well there abode 
a Being who gave and took children as he saw fit, and 
who, therefore, must be propitiated by gifts of that which 
he loved the best. Finally, it would be easy for the 
Savage to suppose, that as the spirit of life of the well 
was also the spirit of life of children, then immersion 
in a well would renew the life of ailing and weakly 
children. 

Here, at last, is the answer we set out to find. 


Dan M‘KENZIE, 


THE GRAIL AND THE RITES OF ADONIS. 


BY JESSIE L. WESTON. 
(Kead at Mesting, 19th December, 1906.) 


IN offering these remarks on the subject of the Grail 
origins, I should wish to be understood as seeking, rather 
than tendering, information. The result of my researches 
into the Perceval legend has been to cause me to form 
certain opinions as to the sources of the Grail story, 
which the exigencies of space, and the character of 
the Siwdies as a whole, prevented me from setting forth 
fully in the published volume, At the same time these 
conclusions bore so directly on folklore researches that 
I was strongly impressed with the desirability of bringing 
them to the attention of trained folklorists, that I might 
have the advantage of their criticism and judgement in 
finally formulating my theory. Not that I can claim to 
be the first to give expression to such views. Long 
since Simrock, in his translation of the Parzsiva/, and 
Professor Martin, in his Zur Gralsage U niersuchungen 
(1880)* arrived at very similar conclusions, but at that 
time the critical material at their disposal was scanty. 
We lacked the illuminating labours of Mannhardt and his 
disciple, Dr, J. G, Frazer, We had but one Perceval 
text, and that an extremely bad one, at our disposal, 
and in consequence the results obtained, though interest- 
ing and stimulating, were hardly convincing, 


TSee ante, p. 4, 
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Hitherto, in criticising the Grail legend, we have been 
under the grave disadvantage of uncertainty as to the 
relative position of the extant versions of the story; we 
were not sure which of the varying forms represented 
most faithfully the original donades of the tale. It is 
obvious that this was a serious hindrance. You cannot 
safely theorize as to the original form of a story while 
‘you are still in doubt as to which of certain widely 
differing versions is the older. Inasmuch as, in point 
of MS. date, the Perceval of Chrétien de Troyes is the 
oldest of our Grail romances, the tendency has been to 
regard the story as told by him as the most nearly 
approaching the original, and to argue from that; although 
the vague and unsatisfactory details there given left it 
open to conjecture whether the author were dealing with 
a tradition already formed, or with one in process of 
formation. 

Now, owing to recent discoveries, the standpoint has 
been shifted back, and we know that the earliest attain- 
able Grail story is that of which not Perceval but Gawain 
was the hero, and the authorship of which is ascribed 
not to Chretien de Troyes, but to Bleheris the Welshman. 
The date at which Bleheris lived is uncertain, but his 
identity alike with the Bledhericus referred to by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and the Bréri quoted as authority for the 
lyistan of Thomas, has been frankly accepted by 
the leading French and American scholars; so far the 
Germans have preserved silence on the subject.t 

The passage in Giraldus is unfortunately very vague; 
he simply refers to Bledhericus as * Jamosus tlle fabulater: 
and says he lived ‘a little before our time, words which 
may mean anything. Giraldus may be using the editorial 
‘we, and may mean ‘a little before my time, which, as he 

“Cf M. J, Hédier's edition of the Tristan, and Dr. Schofield's Eptiré 
fiteratere. For my notes on Bleheris, ef Komania, xuxiii, p, 333, xxxiv, 
Pp. 100. 
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was writing in the latter half of the twelfth century, might 
imply that Bledhericus lived in the earlier half But he 
may also have used the pronoun quite indefinitely; as 
M. Ferdinand Lot, with whom I discussed the question, 
remarked, “it may mean anything from ten to a hundred 
years; we might say that Bonaparte lived ‘a little before 
our time.’” When we take into consideration the fact that 
only three direct references to Bleheris, or Blihis, as a 
source, have been preserved, while the name is more 
frequently found in the duplicated form of? Bleo-Bleheris, 
Blihos-Bliheris, or Bliobliheri, and generally attached to a 
knight of Arthur's court, it seems most probable that he 
lived at a period sufficiently remote to allow of the 
precise details concerning his life and work to become 
obscured, while the tradition of his close connection with 
Arthurian romance was retained. In any case this much 
is certain, and this is what principally concerns us, his 
version of the Grail story is older than that of Chrétien, 
and we are justified in seeking for indications of origin 
in the story as told by him rather than in the version 
of the younger poct, 

This is the Bleheris Grail story, as given by Wauchier 
de Denain, in his continuation of the Perceval? 

Arthur, at the conclusion of his successful expedi- 
tion against Chastel Orguellous, has given the queen 
rendes-vous at certain cross roads, marked by four pine 
trees. Here the court awaits him. One evening the 
queen is playing chess at the entrance of her pavilion 
when a Stranger knight rides past, and fails to offer any 
salutation. Indignant at the apparent discourtesy, the 
queen sends Kay after him to command his return. 
Kay, as is his wont, carries out his commission in so 
ungracious and insulting a manner that he is overthrown 

“B.N. 1453, fo. 113; * Siwcidation’: B.M. Add. 7B. 614, fo, 138, ete. 
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for his pains, and returns to court with an exaggerated 
account of the knight’s bearing and language. Gawain 
is then dispatched on the same errand, and, overtaking the 
stranger, courteously invites his return, but is told that 
he rides on a quest that will brook no delay, and which 
none but he may achieve; nevertheless, he thinks it 
possible that Gawain, whose identity he has learned, 
micht succeed. On his return he will gladly pay his 
respects to the quéen. | 

Gawain, however, by soft words, persuades him to 
return, pledging his honour that he shall in no wise 
suffer by the delay. They turn back, but scarcely have 
they reached the tents when the knight, with a loud 
cry, falls forward, wounded to death by a javelin cast 
by an unseen hand. With his dying breath he bids 
Gawain don his armour, and mount his steed, which 
shall carry him to the destined goal. Gawain, furious 
at the slur cast on his honour by this breach of his 
safe-conduct, does as requested, and, leaving the dead 
body to the care of the queen, departs at once. 

Through the night he rides, and all the next day, 
till he has passed the borders of Arthur's land, and at 
nightfall, wearied out, he finds himself in a waste land 
by the sea-shore. A causeway, bordered on either side 
by trees, their roots in the water, runs out from the land, 
and at the further end Gawain sees a light, as of a fire. 
The road is so dark, and the night so stormy, he would 
fain delay till morning, but the steed, taking the bit 
in its teeth, dashes down the pathway, and eventually 
he reaches the entrance to a lighted hall. Here he is 
at first received as one long-expected, but, having 
unhelmed, is seen to be a stranger, and left alone. In 
the centre of the hall stands a bier, on which lies a 
body, covered with a rich pall of crimson silk, a broken 
sword on the breast, and four censers at the four corners 
of the bier. A procession of clergy enters, headed 
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by a silver cross, and followed by many folk. Vespers 
for the dead are sung amid general lamentation, and 
Gawain is again left alone. He now sees on the dais 
a Lance, fixed in a silver socket, from which a stream 
of blood flows continuously into a golden cup, and thence, 
by a channel, is carried out of the hall. Servants prepare 
the tables for a meal, and the King of the castle, enter- 
ing, greets Gawain kindly, and seats him beside him 
on the dais, The butlers pour wine into the cups, 
and from a doorway there issues ‘the rich (rail, 
which serves them; otherwise there is ‘mer serjant nor 
seneschal’ and Gawain marvels much at the service of 
the Grail, for now ‘tis here, and now there, and for fear 
and wonder he scarce dare eat. After supper the King 
leads Gawain to the bier, and, handing him the broken 
sword, bids him resolder it, This he fails to do, and 
the King, shaking his head, tells him he may not 
accomplish the quest on which he has come; nevertheless, 
he has shewn great valour in coming thither, and he 
may ask what he will; he shall be answered. Gawain 
asks of the Lance: ‘tis the Lance of Longinus, with 
it the side of the Saviour was pierced, as he hung on 
the Cross, and it shall remain where it now is, and 
bleed, till the Day of Doom. The King will tell who 
it is who lies on the bier, of the stroke by which he 
met his death, and the destruction brought on the 
land thereby; but as he speaks, weeping the while, 
Gawain falls asleep, and wakes to find himself upon 
the seashore, his steed fastened to a rock beside him, 
and all trace of the castle vanished. Wondering much, 
he mounts his steed, and rides through a land no longer 
waste, while all the folk he meets bless and curse him ; 
for, by asking concerning the Lance, he has brought 
about the partial restoration of fruitfulness. Had he also 
asked of the Grail, the curse would have been entirely 
removed, 
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Now, there are certain points in this story which 
cannot fail to strike those familiar with the Grail 
legend, Who are the two dead men of the tale, the 
knight so mysteriously slain and the Body on the 
bier? We never learn. Nor do we ever hear the nature 
of the quest—Was it to avenge the dead knight of the 
castle? Was it to break the spell upon the land? 
Manessier, who about fifty years later brought the 
Perceval compilation to a final conclusion, gives, indeed, 
what purports to be a continuation of the tale. Gawain 
is here besought by the sister of the knight slain in 
his company to come to her aid against a foe, but the 
Story is Jamafe to the last degree. There are points of 
contact with other versions: the maiden’s name is ‘is 
sore pucele, the name Chrétien gives to the Grail King's 
miece; her foe is King Mangons, or Amangons, the 
hame of the oppressor of the maidens in the Elucidation, 
to which we shall refer presently; but if there be any 
original connection with the Bleheris version, that con- 
nection has become completely obscured, Manessier, 
too, makes no attempt at solving the mystery of the 
Body upon the bier: certain scholars have indeed 
identihed the slain man with Goon-Desert, or Gondefer, 
the brother of Manessier's Grail King, whose death by 
treachery Perceval avenges. ut this identification js 
purely arbitrary; there is no bier in Manessier, it is, in 
fact, distinctively a feature of the Gawain version. 

The connection of the wasting of the land with the 
death of the knight, if knight he were, is also uncertain ; 
indeed this is a part of the story which appears to have 
been designedly left in obscurity—it is at this point 
that Gawain falls asleep. I am tempted to believe that 
those who told the tale were themselves at a loss here. 
Then the Grail is no Christian relic, it acts simply as 
a food-providing talisman, coming and going without 
visible agency. It is called the rich, not the Aoly, Grail. 
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Nor does the explanation given of the Lance agree with the 
description ; the stream of blood, which pours continuously 
from the weapon, and is carried out of the hall, whither, 
we are not told, can have no connection with the carefully- 
guarded relic of the Sammt Sang. In truth, we may say 
without hesitation that the whole machinery of the 
story is definitely non-Christian, and that the explanation 
of its peculiarities must be sought outside the range of 
ecclesiastical tradition. At the same time certain of 
these features are repeated in a persistent fashion, 
even in the most definitely ecclesiasticised versions; a 
peculiarity which, I think, justifies the supposition that 
they form a part of the original Grail tradition. 

Now it has seemed to me that an explanation of 
the most characteristic features of our story may be 
found in the suggestion that they are a survival, mis- 
understood and imperfectly remembered, of a form of 
Nature worship closely allied to, if not identical with, 
the Kites of Adonis so exhaustively studied by Dr. 
Frazer in The Golden Bough. It will be remembered 
that the essence of these rites was the symbolic representa- 
tion of the annual processes of Nature, the sequence and 
transition of the seasons. The god, Adonis, or Tammuz, 
or whatever he was called in the land where the rites 
were celebrated, typified the vivifying principle of vegeta- 
tion; his death was mourned as the death of vegetation 
in winter, his restoration to life was hailed as its restora- 
tion in spring. An effigy representing the dead god was 
honoured with all the rites of mourning, and subsequently 
committed to the waves. Women especially played so 
large a part in these rites that an Arabic writer of 
the tenth century refers to the festival as El-Bugat, 
‘the festival of the Weeping Women. + 

The central wloaif of the Gawain Grail-story is, I 


VCE. Legend of Sir Perceval, pp. 330-36; The Golden Sough—under head- 
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submit, identical with the central idea of the Adonis 
rites—a death, and failure of vegetation caused by that 
death. Both here and in the version given by the 
curious German poem of Dili Créne, where Gawain is 
again the Grail hero, we are told that the wasting of 
the land was brought about by the Polorens Stroke. 
Thus the central figure, the Body on the bier, whose 
identity is never made clear, would in this view repre- 
sent the dead god; the bleeding Lance, the weapon 
with which he was done to death (I think it more 
probable that the Dolorous Stroke was dealt by a 
Lance or Spear, as in the Sattxn and Salan story, than 
by a sword). 

If we accept this view we can, I think, explain the 
origin of that mysterious figure of the Grail legend, the 
Maimed King. The fact that this central figure was at 
the same time dead and alive must, when the real meaning 
of the incidents had become obscured, and the story, 
imperfectly remembered, was told simply as a_ story, 
have been a source of perplexity to the tellers. An easy 
way out of the difficulty—it was a very real difficulty— 
would be to represent the king, or god, as desperately 
wounded. That such an idea was in the minds of the 
romance writers appears, I think, from the peculiar 
version of Jn) Crénz, where, when Gawain has asked 
concerning the Grail, the Maimed King and his attend- 
ants vanish at daybreak; they were dead, but preserved 
a semblance of life till the question was put. If the 
Gawain versions really represent the older, and primary, 
group, it is possible that this particular rendering really 
preceded the Maimed King version, though in the form 
preserved it is combined with it, 

Again, in the very curious and unique Merlin MS., 
No, 337 of the French MSS. of the ritiothégue Nationale, 
we find that Perceval is called the son of the widow lady, 
while his father, the Maimed King, is yet alive, and it 
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is explained that, being desperately wounded, and only 
to be healed when the quest is achieved, he is as good 
as dead, and his wife may be reckoned a widow. These 
two instances will suffice to shew that the transformation 
of the Body on the bier into the Maimed King on the 
litter, is neither impossible nor unnatural. The two are 
teally one and the same. 

Students of the Grail cycle will hardly need to be 
reminded that the identity of the Maimed King is a 
hopeless puzzle. He may be the Fisher King, or the 
Fisher King’s father, or have no connection with either, 
as in the Evalach-Mordrains story. He may have been 
wounded in battle, or accidentally, or wilfully, or by 
supernatural means, as the punishment of too close an 
approach to spiritual mysteries. A proof of the confusion 
which ultimately resulted from these conflicting versions 
is to be found in the Meriin MS. above referred to, where 
not only Perceval's father but two others are Maimed 
Kings, and all three sit at the Table of the Grail. If 
such confusion existed in the mind of the writers, no 
wonder that we, the readers, find the path of Grail 
criticism a rough and intricate one! Probably the 
characters of the Maimed King and the Fisher King 
were originally distinct, the Maimed King representing, 
as we have suggested, the god, in whose honour the rites 
were performed ; the Fisher King, who, whether maimed 
or not, invariably acts as host, representing the Priest. 
It would be his office to preside at the ritual feast, and 
at the initiation of the neophyte, offices which would 
well fit in with the character of Host. Here, the name 
of Fisher King is not given to him, but in certain texts 
which interpolate the history of Joseph of Arimathea 
he is identifed with that Monarch. It will readily 
be understood that when the idea that the god was 
alive gained possession of the minds of those who told 
the story, there would be two lords of the castle, and 
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they would find some difficulty in distinguishing the 
réle of the one from that of the other. We may note 
that in this (#2, the Bleheris) version, in that of Wauchier 
de Denain at the conclusion of his section of the Perceval, 
in the Prose Laneefot, and in the Oweste, the Host is 
not maimed. 

Again, this proposed origin would explain the wasting 
of the land, the mysterious Curse of Logres, which is 
referred to alike in earlier and later versions, and of 
which no explanation is ever given. As we saw above, 
the essence of the Rites was the symbolic representa- 
tion of the processes of Nature. The festival of the 
death and revival of the god took place at the Spring 
solstice ; it was an objective parable, finding its interpreta- 
tion in the awakening of Nature from her winter sleep. 
Here the wasting of the land is in some mysterious 
manner connected with the death or wounding of the 
central figure; the successful accomplishment of the Grail 
quest brings about either the restoration of the land to 
fruitfulness, or the healing of the King (Chrétien and 
Wolfram, for example, have no Wasted Land). Thus 
the object of the Quest would appear to be one with 
that of the Adonis-ritual. 

This wasting of the land is found in three Gawain 
Grail-stories, that by Bleheris, the version of Chastef Mer- 
veilleus, and Ditt Créne; it is found in one Perceval text, 
the Gerbert continuation. Thus, briefly, the object of the 
Kites is the restoration of Vegetation, connected with the 
revival of the god; the object of the Quest is the same, 
but connected with the restoration to health of the King.' 

I have before noted the fact that the réle played by 

1 Levend of Sir Perceval, p. 41. In the Didot MS. of the prose Aerreoaf 
we are told that as the result of the question the ‘Roi Pesheor' will not 
only be healed but restored to youth, ‘repemus em sa jueves.’ This 15 
Also the ‘result of the question in /ursiea/. Acconting to Dr. Fraser, it 
Was an essential part of this Nature-cult that the god should be not merely 
Hiving, bat yore, 
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women in these rites was of such importance that 
eventually it gave a name to the Festival. In the 
Notes to my translation of three visits paid by Gawain 
to the Grail Castle, I remarked on the persistent recurrence 
in these stories of a weeping maiden or maidens, the 
cause of whose erief is mever made clear. In Dra Crénz, 
where, as we have scen, the Maimed King and his 
court have but the semblance of life and are in very 
truth dead, the Grail-bearer and her companions are 
the only living beings in the castle, and their grief ts, 
in a measure, comprehensible; they desire the breaking 
of the spell which binds them to this uncanny company. 
In what, in the Perceval Studies, I have designated as 
the Chastel Aferveilleus version, a version midway 
between that of Bleheris and of Chretien, there is but 
one weeping maiden, the Grail-bearer. In the curious 
interpolation of the Heralds’ Collesee MS. when the 
broken sword is restored to the Fisher King, he mentions 
among the results of the successful achievement of the 
quest, that the hero shall know why the maiden weeps. 
I doubt very much whether the writer of the lines him- 
self knew the reason! In the visit paid by Bohort to 
castle Corbenic, it is Elaine, daughter of King Pelles, 
who weeps, because, being no longer a maiden, she may 
no longer be Grail-bearer. As she is about to become 
the mother of the Grail winner, and knows to what 
honour her son is predestined, the explanation is not 
convincing; but there had to be a weeping maiden in 
the story. The most curious instance of the persistence 
of this part of the original tradition is to be found in 
Gawain's visit to Corbenic, in the prose Lance/ot, where 
he sees not one, but twelve maidens kneeling at the 
closed door of the Grail chamber, weeping bitterly, and 
praying to be delivered from their torment. But the 
dwellers in Castle Corbenic, so far from being in torment, 
have all that heart can desire, and, moreover, the honour 
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of being guardians of the (here) sacred and most Christian 
relic, the Holy Grail2 

Now, in the light of the parallels already cited, is it 
not at least possible that these weeping maidens, who 
wail so mysteriously through the Grail story, are a 
survival of, and witness to, the original source of that 
story, that they are the mourning women of the Adonis 
ritual, the ‘Women weeping for Tammuz’? 

This interpretation would also explain the constant 
Stress laid upon the genera’ mourning, even when the 
reason for this mourning appears inadequate, as eg. in 
the Parsival. Here we are told that the appearance of 
the bleeding Lance is the signal for such lamentation that 
“The folk of thirty kingdoms could scarce have bemoaned 
them more,’ Bk. vy. 1. 130. Here certainly the Lance is 
that with which the king has been wounded, but the fo/r 
of the castle are in no way affected, there is no wasting 
of the land. 

Again, in Peredur, at the appearance of the Lance all 
fell to wailing and lamentation, but here there seems to 
be no connection between the Lance and the wound of 
the king, which latter is the work of the sorceresses 
of Gloucester. If the original source of the story is to 
be found in the Adonis ritual, and if the mourning which 
is so marked a feature of that ritual be associated, as 
Drs. Robertson Smyth and Farnell have suggested, rather 
with the death of the god than with the consequent 
failure of vegetation? then we might expect to find the 
association of the mourning with the weapon which 
originally dealt the fatal blow to persist in versions which 
had dropped out the (originally) companion feature of the 
Wasted Land. 

We have thus the following important points of contact 
between the Adonis ritual and the story of the Visit to 

TCL Notes to vol. vi of Ariterian Aomances. 
°CL Fumell, Cwilts of the Greed Stater, vol. ii, * Ajkrodite." 
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the Grail Castle: the wasted land; the slain king (or 
knight); the mourning, with special insistence on the 
part played by women; and the restoration of fertility; 
while certain minor points, such as the crimson covering 
of the bier, the incense, and the presence, in certain 
versions, of doves as agents in the mysterious ceremonies 
also find their parallel in the same ritual.’ 

To put the matter briefly, the scene enacted in the 
presence of the chance visitor to the Grail Castle involved 
the chief incidents of the Adonis rites. I would submit 
that whereas the presence of an isolated feature might 
be due to chance, that of a complete and harmonious 
froup, embracing at once the ceremonies and the object 
of the cult, can scarcely be so explained, 

To go a step further. Originally I entitled this paper 
‘The Grail and the Mysteries of Adonis’ Yor the word 
mysteries 1 have now substituted ritual, in view of the 
perfectly well-grounded objection that, in classical times, 
the worship of Adonis was not carried on Im secret. 
Nevertheless, I am disposed to believe that the word 
mysteries might, without impropriety, be used in connec- 
tion with the celebration of these rites when in later ages 
Christianity had become the faith ‘in possession, and 
the votaries of an older cult performed their rites under 
the ban of ecclesiastical disapproval. Much, of course, 
depends upon the character of the cult; the Adonis 
worship was in its essence a ‘Life’ cult, the life of the 
god ensuring the life of vegetation, and that in its turn 
the life of man; it is obvious that such a cult might 
possess an esoteric as well as an exoteric significance 
To the ordinary worshipper the ritual would be an object- 
lesson, setting forth the actual processes of Nature, to the 


1Ch Fraser, Adoniz, Attir, Onrir, p. 7. The image of Tommus was 
clothed in red, and incense was burnt before it. Doves were sacrificed to 
Adonis; i, p. Gg. Doves appear both in the prose Lancelot Gril Visit 
and in Sornval, 
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initiate it would be the means of imparting other, and 
less innocent, teaching as to the sources of life. 

This much is certain: the Grail is perpetually treated 
as something strange, mysterious, awe-inspiring ; its secrets 
are on no account to be rashly approached or lightly 
spoken of; he runs great danger who does so, Such 
terms could hardly be applied to the Adonis rites under 
ordinary conditions, and yet, as we have seen, the Grail 
story presents such a striking identity of incident with 
these rites that a connection between the two seems 
practically certain. We have to seck for some explanation 
which will preserve this connection while at the same 
time accounting for the presence of certain ‘occult’ 
features in the tale. 

The explanation surely lies in the fact suggested above, 
that the Adonis cult was essentially a Life cult, and, as 
such, susceptible of strange developments, Dr, Frazer 
has laid stress on the close connection which, in the 
minds of primitive worshippers, subsisted between the 
varying forms of life: “They commonly believed that 
the tie between the animal and vegetable world was even 
closer than it really is—to them the principle of life and 
fertility, whether animal or vegetable, was one and indi- 
visible"? Dulaure, while assigning the same origin as 
does Dr. Frazer to the ritual, definitely classes the worship 
of Adonis among those cults which “assumed in process 
of time a distinctly ‘carnal’ character.” ! 

The Lante and Cup which form the central features of 
the imagery of our story are also met with as ‘ Phallic’ 
symbols, and I am strongly of opinion that many of the 
most perplexing features® of the legend are capable of 


'Ch Adonis, Attiz, Osiris, p. 5. 
"Ch Dulaure, Divinités Gindratrices, pp. 69-70. 
*#.¢., the wounding of the Grail king. Cf. Dulaure, pp. 78, 81. The 


farsia! alone attributes the wound to his indulgence in unlawful love, but 
the injury is alwoys the enme. 
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explanation on the theory that behind the ordinary simple 
‘Vegetation’ symbolism there lay something which justi- 
fied so learned and acute a scholar as the late Professor 
Heinzel, whose works are a veritable mine of learning and 
ingenuity, in regarding our records of the Visit to the Grail 
Castle as records of an initiation manguée. Long since, 
in his study on the Old French Grail romances (Die 
Ait-Franszésische Gral Romanen, 1891) he suggested that 
the failure to put the question was equivalent to a refusal 
on the part of the neophyte to submit to the ordeal,’ but, 
owing probably to the form in which he cast the results of 
his researches, much of their value has been obscured. 

Let us note first, that whatever else changes in the 
story, the essential framework remains the same, Always 
the castle is found by chance; always the hero beholds 
marvels he does not comprehend; always he fails to 
fulfil the test which would have qualified him to receive 
the explanation of those marvels; always he recognises 
his fault too late, when the opportunity has passed 
beyond recall; and only after long trial is it again 
granted to him, Let us clear our minds once and for 
all from the delusion that the Grail story is primartly 
the story of a quest; it is that secondarily, In its 
primary form it is the romance of a lost opportunity ; 
for always, and in every instance, the first visit connotes 
failure; it is to redress that failure that the quest ts 
undertaken. So essentially is this a part of the story 
that it survives even in the Galahad version; that 
immaculate and wninteresting hero does not fail, of 
course; but neither does he come to the Grail castle 
for the first time when he presides at the solemn and 
symbolic feast; he was brought up there, but has left it 
before the Quest begins; like his predecessors, Gawain and 
Perceval, he goes forth from the castle in order to return. 

1 Prof. Heingel’s method was very confused, and references to the question 
are scattered throughout the long study, 

U 
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Now, let us accept for the nonce Professor Heinzel’s 
suggestion, but for the word refwsa/ substitute failure, and 
recognising that the incidents related rest upon real 
objective facts, we may, perhaps, hazard a guess at the 
cause of this failure. In the Bleheris story we have 
seen that the hero was overcome by slumber at the 
critical moment of the King’s recital, and only awoke 
to find himself alone upon the seashore, all trace of 
the castle having disappeared. This is again the cause 
of failure in the Céastel Merveti/ens version, In the 
Perlesvaus three drops of blood fall from the lance on 
to the table, and Gawain, gazing upon them, falls into 
a trance, and can neither speak nor stir. In Did Crine 
we have again the mysterious slumber, though here 
associated with the drinking of wine, the effect of which 
is to plunge Gawain’s comrades, Lancelot and Calo- 
greant, into a sleep which lasts till the question has 
been put, and the marvels explained. In this version 
also, we have the blood drops; but here, though they 
fall from the Lance, they are swallowed by the King, 
thus having no connection with the trance, 

In the Perceval version, on the contrary, the blood 
drops are connected with a trance, but not with the 
Grail; and the hero's failure is accounted for on purely © 
rational grounds, his too rigid adherence to the counsels 
of Gurnemanz.' 

As we have seen, the Gawart versions certainly 
represent the alder stage of tradition, and we may, 
therefore, fairly assume that, in the original form of the 
story, the failure to ask the necessary question was 
due to a mysterious slumber which overtook the hero 

tin the prose fervent’, however, there is a hint of the earlier form, a8 
fatigue also plays a part in the hero’: failure to ask the necessary question ; 
—e li sire le metoit en mainites manieres de paroles por cou quill Men 
demanidast, mais il m'en fist riens, car il estoit anoles des 11 nuis devant 
qu'il avoit vellie, que por un poi qu'il ne chaoit sor la table." Modena M5., 
fol. §9. 
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at the crucial point of his test. But what caused this 
slumber? Ts it too bold a suggestion that the blood 
drops, which are often so closely associated with the 
Grail, and are always found in connection with a trance, 
were the operating cause? that, in fact, they were 
employed to induce an hypnotic slumber on the part 
of the aspirant? We know that in Mesmerism and 
kindred practices, the first step is to seize and fix the 
attention of the subject—I believe a glittering disc, or 
some such object, is often employed—in any case it 
is through the eye that the desired effect is produced 
upon the brain. In the case of Gawain, and of Perceval 
alike, we are told that it is the startling contrast of 
colour—the crimson blood on the white cloth, or snow— 
that fetters their attention. It is of course possrd/e that 
the slumber was merely a literary device for winding 
up the story, but the introduction of the feature of 
restored vegetation shows that the tale was moulded 
by some one who understood its real significance; and 
slumber hypnotically induced would be a very natural 
method of getting rid of an intruder who had stumbled 
upon rites not intended for general knowledge, and had 
failed to qualify for admission to their secrets. This 
much is certain, if the Grail stories have their root in 
the ritual of Adonis, we are dealing with a set of 
concrete facts, which must originally have admitted of 
a rational explanation, I would submit that if the 
slumber be really a part of the original tale, and there is 
every reason to believe that it is, then it must be capable 
of a rational explanation, and I can, in no other way, 
account for its constant recurrence, or for its connection 
with the blood drops, save on the hypothesis that one of 
the trials to which the neophyte was exposed, and to 
which apparently he frequently succumbed, was the test 
of hypnotic suggestion. 

But how shall we explain the Grail itself? Would 
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it not be the vessel of the common quasi-sacramental 
feast always connected with these rites? It is 
interesting that the MS. which gives us the best 
Bleheris text also, in the same section of the work, 
offers us the only other instance I know of the use of 
the word Grail. When Gawain enters the castle of 
Brandelis, he finds a feast prepared, and boars’ heads 
upon Grails of silver, The other MSS. have here sub- 
stituted for Graii the word TJati/fer: It is thus 
practically certain that the writer of these tales, when 
he used the word Grai/, meant a Dish, and not a Cup. 
The magical features, the automatic service, the feeding 
of the guests with all kinds of meat, were probably 
later additions, borrowed by the story-tellers from the 
numerous food-providing talismans of folk lore. For 
we must ask ourselves how was the story told, from the 
inside or from the outside? That is, was it intended 
to be a method of preserving, and handing on, the 
tradition of these rites; or was it simply a story 
composed round this ritual as a centre? The first 
hypothesis would appear to involve the admission that 
the minstrels were the consctows guardians and trans- 
mitters of an occult tradition; a view which, in face of 
the close connection now proved to exist between the 
minstrel guilds and the monasteries, I do not feel 
able to accept. Also, we should then expect to find 
one clear and consistent version: and | suspect that 
that version would have been less susceptible of 
Christianisation. But if the tale were told from the 
outside, if it were a story based upon, quite possibly, 
the genuine experience of one who assisted by chance 
at the celebration of these rites, ignorant of their nature 
and meaning, we can understand how it would take 
and keep this particular form, One admitted to the 
full participation in this ritual might not talk about 
it, where one possessed of but a partial and outside 
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knowledge would be free to speak. And as the story 
passed from one to the other, is it not probable that 
while the initiated might venture to add or correct a 
feature, the uninitiated would introduce details which 
appeared to him suitable, but which were really foreign 
to the original trend of the tale? How, except on 
the hypothesis of some such origin, explain the persistent 
adherence to the framework of the story, or the hints 
as to the mysterious nature of the talisman, and the 
penalties to be incurred if its secrets are revealed? 
Do not let us forget that it is precisely in this, the 
earliest form of the tale, and in the confused version 
of the same offered by the A/wcidation, that the secref 
character of the Grail is insisted upon. On any other 
hypothesis, what is this secret? 

And now that I have had occasion to mention the 
Elucidation, I would ask, does not this theory of the 
Grail origins provide us, at last, with a possible solution 
of that most perplexing text? As is known to students 
of the subject, the Ai/ucidation purports to be an intro- 
duction to the Grail story, and is found in three texts, 
the Mons MS, of the Perceval, the Middle German trans- 
lation of the continuation to that poem, and the (1530) 
printed edition of the work. It is extremely confused, 
and its connection with the other Grail texts has tll 
recently been a complete puzzle. It starts with a 
warning from Master Blihis against revealing the secrets 
of the Grail. It then relates how at one time there 
were maidens dwelling in the hills, or wells, (the original 
word, puys, might be translated either way; I prefer 
the rendering of the German text, hills), who would 
offer food and drink to the passer by; but when King 
Amangons offered force to one, and took away her 
golden cup, they left the country; and, the writer goes 
on, “the court of the Fisher King could no longer be 
found.” Nevertheless, Gawain found it; and we then 
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have a summary of the Bleheris visit, given In terms 
often verbally identical with the text of Wauchier de 
Denain. 

Some time ago, in the course of my Perceval studies, 
I came to the conclusion that the text at the root of 
the E/ucidation was another, and apparently later, form 
of that used by Wauchier, and that in our English 
Gatvain poems we had fragments of the same collection. 
Now, it appears to me, that we can suggest even a 
closer link. What if this text be really what it purports 
to be, the introduction to all the Grail stories? If it 
be the record of an insult! offered by a local chieftain 
to a priestess of these rites, in consequence of which 
they were no longer openly celebrated in that land, 
and, as the writer puts it, “the court of the Fisher 
King (the Priest of this ritual) could no longer be 
found?” Would not that be the logical introduction 
to the tale of one who found, and knew not what he 
found? It may be that after all the E/weidatien is not 
so badly named | 

So far as the Christian aspect of the story is concerned, 
it is now beyond doubt that a legend, similar in all 
respects to that of the Grail, was widely current at a 
date long anterior to any of our extant Grail texts. 
The story, with Nicodemus instead of Joseph as prota- 
gonist, is told of two of the most famous of Continental 
relics, the Saint Sang of Fescamp and the Volto Samtfo 
of Lucca. The most complete MSS. of the Perceval 
refer, as authority, to a book written at Fescamp, Who 
was the first to utilise the pseudo-Gospels as material 
for the history of mediaeval relics we cannot say, but, 
given the trend of popular thought, it was kerio 
inevitable that if the Grail were to receive the Ch 
pedigree which in the natural process of development in 

10f there be really Phallic symbolism in the tale, the wording of the affront 
is supeestive. 
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a mediaeval atmosphere, given to edification, it was bound 
to receive, it was almost inevitable that it should be 
fathered upon either Joseph of Arimathea or Nicodemus; 
as a matter of fact both are called into the service of 
the romancers.! 

Given these facts, on the one hand an exceedingly 
popular story, having for its central point of interest a 
vessel round which there hovered an atmosphere of 
mystery and dread—none dare speak of the secrets of 
the Grail—and connected in some unexplained manner 
with drops of blood and a bleeding lance: on the 
other hand, an equally popular legend connected with 
the Passion of Christ, and relics of that Passion; and 
does it not become easy to understand how on the 
common ground of the vessel of the ritual feast the two 
might meet, and eventually coalesce; the vessel of the 
Nature-worship being first connected with the Passion 
and finally identified with the chalice of the Eucharist. 
If I be correct in my suggestion as to the hidden meaning 
of this ritual, and that it was in truth a Life-cult, the 
Grail quest would be the quest for life ; the Grail itself, 
under all its varying forms, the vessel in which the food 
necessary for life was presented to the worshippers. 

I would earnestly ask all students of this fascinating 
subject to consider seriously whether the theory here 
sketched may not be found capable of providing that 
link between the conflicting versions which all previous 
hypotheses have failed to supply? On the theory of a 
purely Christian origin, how can we account for the 
obviously folk lore features of our tale? How could the 
vessel of the Christian Eucharist have become the self- 
acting, food-providing talisman, known not only to Bleheris, 
but also to the author of the Quweste? How could Kiot, 
(the author of the lost French poem adapted by Wolfram 

‘For summaries of these legends, cf. Legend of Str Perceval, chap. % 
appends. 
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von Eschenbach), have dared to turn it into a mere magical 
stone, a Baetylus? For if there be one thing certain, it 
is that the Grail had been Christianised before the day 
of Chrétien and Kiot. If, on the other hand, the vessel 
were a mere food-providing Pagan talisman, how, and 
why, did it become so suddenly Christianised ? what was 
there about it, more than about the countless similar 
talismans, that would suggest such a development? But 
if the Grail were from the first connected with a form of 
religious worship, from the first surrounded with a halo 
of awe and reverence, we can understand that it would 
lend itself with admirable readiness to the process of 
Christianisation. Even as we can understand how Kict, 
who was certainly a man of unusual learning, while he 
might shrink from Paganising a fundamentally Christian 
relic, would have no scruple in substituting the object of 
one mysterious Pagan cult for that of another, and in 
replacing the vessel of the Adonis Kites by a Baetylus. 
One who knew so much may well have known what was 
the real character of the Grail. It seems to me that on 
this theory, and on this theory alone, can we account 
logically and harmoniously, alike for the development 
and the diversities of the Grail romances. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind members of this 
society that, in the interesting series of papers on the 
European Sky-God, contributed by Mr. Cook to the 
pages of Folt-Lore, certain stories connected alike with 
Cuchullin and Gawain, are claimed as dependent on, 
and to be explained by, precisely the set of customs 
and beliefs with which I am here dealing. If the Green 
Knight be a survival of the Vegetation god, why not 
the Maimed King? I do not know how far Mr. Cook's 
theories have met with the approval of folk-lore experts, 
but it does seem to me that when two enquirers, 
starting from difierent points, and travelling by different 
roads, reach precisely the same goal, there is at least an 
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initial probability that that goal was once, very long 
ago, no doubt, the starting point of those diverging 
roads. 

Jessie L, WESTON. 


Postscript —I would here make certain suggestions which 
may meet objections raised in the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of this paper. A point advanced alike 
by Mr. Nutt and Mr. Cook was that if the hypothesis of 
such an origin be granted, the connection of Gawain with 
this particular group of beliefs and practices can hardly 
be accidental. My own view is that the tale, based on 
actual and imperfectly-understood experiences, was cast 
into story-form by a bard who knew what the incidents 
connoted, and that the connection of Gawain with the 
tale is due to one who knew the real character of the 
material with which he was dealing. 


AUSTRALIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 
HY HK. W. THOMAS. 


To deal seriatim with Dr. Howitt's defence of his 
position would, I fear, not make for enlightenment, at 
any rate so far as the casual reader is concerned. I 
continue the controversy, it is true, more in the hope of 
eliciting further facts from Dr. Howitt than for any other 
reason. I have already elicited from him (1) an admission 
that he has been guilty of a fundamental error in his 
account of girrauru in N.7.S_E_A. and (2) the admission 
that the Kurnai terms maian and éra are not, as he has 
hitherto implied, strictly analogous to moa. 

To reply in full to Dr, Howitt, and in particular to 
clear up all the errors into which he has fallen regarding 
my meaning, would be impossible. I can only ask him 
to read my remarks in the light of my definitions, not 
of his own. As I shal! show below, his own terminology 
is ¢xtraordinarily lax, and to this is due such small 
confusions as I have fallen into. 

It will be convenient to take in order the various 
points raised by Dr. Howitt's Paper and to deal in 
succession with (1) questions of terminology, and in con- 
nection with it (2) Dr. Howitt's theory of social 
evolution, then (3) the Origin of marital terms and the 
meaning of (4) matan-bra and (s) kandri, and (6) the 
area in which the pirranru custom is found, I will then 
deal briefly with one or two subsidiary points. 

Dr. Howitt gives the following summary of limitations 
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of marriage on p. 282 of V.7.S.2.4, At the outset 
there was (i) the undivided commune, where any male 
could marry any female; this I call “absolute promiscuity.” 
(ii) Then came the sezmentation of the tribe into two 
exogamous moieties, and a man is restricted in his choice 
of a wife to half the women of the tribe. In practice 
we find these tribes have regulations which make their 
marriage customs identical with (iii) the four-class tribes 
which limit a man's choice to one-fourth of the women 
of a tribe; (iv) the cross-cousin marriages of these tribes 
are forbidden by the Dieri, whose rule is identical with 
that of the cight-class tribes, and limits a man’s choice 
to one-eighth of the women of a tribe. 

These three systems I term “limited” or “modified 
promiscuity,” and I term the kinship circle a which a 
man may marry the * nea-group.” 

(v) The Dieri and a few other tribes have, side by side 
with the individual marriage common to all the Australian 
tribes, a system which provides accessory spouses for 
married persons or gives unmarried men certain rights 
over women who are not their individual wives. This is 
known as firravru, and I term the circle which enters 
into this relation by the name of the “pirrauru-group,” 
or “circle,” though it is, in fact, merely a fluctuating set 
of legal paramours; at most, Aandri-made pirrauru secms 
to be permanent. 

In order to make things quite clear I take a typical 
four-class tribe: not the Dieri, as both their Aami- 
relation and other modifications (legal fictions for facili- 
tating illegal marriages) complicate matters. In such a 
tribe one-fourth of the women are wea (re. potential 
wives) or marriageable to a given man. In the accom- 
panying diagram the women of such a tribe are shown 
divided into the four classes: a male of class 4 (in a 
matrilineal tribe) has the women of class 1 as “ father's 
sisters," of 2 as mother's sisters, of 3 as moa (potential 
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wives), of 4 as sisters. If such a tribe were to practise 
firraura a certain number of nea women (who here 
number 36) become accessory spouses to the man; we 
may take their number at 8, and show the pirrauru 
circle by shading the squares indicating the women in 
question. Finally he has his individual wile, shown here 
by a black square. 
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I lay special stress upon the fact that the “oa proup 
is Wider than the Arrraurn group, and that all x0a women 
do not in fact become the pirraurn of any single man, 
nor all #ea men the pirrauru of any individual woman. 
I now turn to Dr. Howitt’s paper. 

The first point to which I wish to call attention is 
Dr. Howitt’s failure to formulate a consistent theory, 
On p. 171 he asserts that what I call « modified pro- 
miscuity” must have preceded the creation of the wea 
group, that is to say that there was no Stage intermediate 
between absolute promiscuity and the firraurn marriage 
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of the present day. On p, 174, and again at the top of 
p. 177, without perceiving that he is contradicting his 
previous statement, he asserts that “the application of 
the term mgafer? to the other brothers who have not 
become sirrawru” (1.2, to all the men of the sva group) 
appears to be a vestigiary survival of what was once a 
fact. That is to say that between the “absolute pro- 
muiscuity of the undivided commune” and the #irrauru 
Marriage of the present day there was a stage, in which 
all the men of one wea-group were de jure husbands of 
all the women of another; and this view he emphasises 
on p. 181, where he asserts that the Aandri ceremony is 
a restriction of the range of license within the mee group 
and creates the pirrawru group, while the mea relationship 
is itself a restriction on a former wider range of licence 
(z.2. absolute promiscuity). In order to make Dr, Howitt's 
error quite clear, I now quote from p. 172 (cf. the passage 
at the bottom of p. 177, contradicting that at the top) 
a sentence in which he affirms the view stated in the 
first of these three passages: “I consider the soa 
relationship as having restricted the range of an earlier 
and wider license to the present limits of the pirrauru 
ma Tha Te,” 

On p. 174,0n p. 176 and on p. 183, Dr. Howitt charges 
me with not understanding the facts of nea and pirrauru. 
If this were in fact so, I should have ample justification 
in the confusions just quoted; but in fact the three 
passages from my remarks on those pages are absolutely 
accurate, and would have been clear to Dr, Howitt, even 
if he did not agree with them, had he read them in the 
light of my definitions and not tried to take my termin- 
ology in a sense of his own. 

On p. 171 Dr. Howitt remarks, “Throughout my paper 
I spoke of pirrauru as group-marriage.” As a matter 
of fact Dr. Howitt uses both croup-Marriage and 
firrauru in two different senses, sometimes enlarging the 
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firraura circle and making it equivalent to the voz 
group, sometimes narrowing the mea to make it coincide 
with the pirraure group (see Fig. 1). In Folb-Lore, xViL, 
p- 104, Dr. Howitt says that the tribes whose kinship 
terms he has just quoted had pirraurn Marriage; among 
the tribes in question is the Arunta, and the term which 
Dr. Howitt mentions as in us€ among them is the word 
unawa (=noa), Now, as my diagram shows and as Dr. 
Howitt cannot but admit when he is challenged, the nea 
group is not as a rule co-extensive with any one pirranry 
group, though it includes it; pirrauru is therefore used in 
this passage in the sense of #od-group-Marriage. When, 
therefore, Dr. Howitt speaks of girraurn, we are uncertain 
whether he means the extant Dieri custom or the 
conjectured institution which he asserts on p. 181 to 
have been restricted by the Aandrz ceremony, 

Conversely, Dr. Howitt speaks of firraurn as group- 
Marriage (xvii. 185, xviii. 171, 185, etc.), and at the same 
fime asserts the former existence of another kind of 
group-marriage among the Kurnai, whose terms maian- 
Gra, as 1 shall show below, correspond not to pirraurn, 
but to wea, in all essentials, Dr, Howitt's affirmation 
notwithstanding. There are therefore not only two kinds 
of pirraurnu, but also two kinds of group-marriage, and 
Dr. Howitt leaves his readers to guess which he means 
in any particular passage, If he is misunderstood, his 
blood is on his own head. 

(3) I now pass on to the third point of those mentioned 
above—the origin of the marital terms. Dr. Howitt 
asserts (p. 170) that “the (group) terms, husband and 
wife, father and mother, son and brother, all arise out of 
the firrauru family." If by this Dr. Howitt means 
firrauru in its only proper sense, that in which it is 
used by the Dicri, this statement is unfortunately 
absolutely misleading. Dr. Howitt has shown nothing 
of the sort and can show nothing of the sort, for the 
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simple reason that, as my diagram shows, the mea group 
is not co-extensive with any one frrravrx group, but 
more extensive, whereas use of the kinship terms men- 
tioned by Dr. Howitt is limited by the sea group and 
not by the pirraurn group. A boy, for example, in the 
Dieri tribe applies the term agaferi to the primary 
husband of his mother (x ¥ in diagram!), whether he is 
actually his progenitor or not, and xgaferi-waka to all 
his father's tribal brothers (NOAG), whether they are his 
mother's pirrauru (PIRN) or not. Dr. Howitt in fact 
admits as much on p. 174, line 21; yet he argues all 
through as if the pirrawrw group were the limit of these 
kinship terms. Dr. Howitt’s argument on p, 179 about 
the “group-mother” is vitiated by precisely the same 
error; no one who reads the passage would gather that 
a boy applies the term which we translate by the word 
mother, not only to his actual mother and to all the 
Pirraurn spouses of his father, but also to all the women 
of his father’s sea group, even to babies in arms; yet such 
is the case, though Dr. Howitt's argument is thereby 
reduced to an absurdity. Put in bald terms it comes to 
this: that the twenty-seven women of the nea group who 
are not frrrauru to a given boy's father are addressed 
by that boy as mothers, because eight or nine ofher 
women have relations with his father. Comment is 
needless, 

In connection with marital terms, I must once more 
refer to my point as to mgwperi and mungan (xvii. 303) 
I charged Dr. Howitt with being guilty of a grave 
confusion in asserting that to the mgaperi-waka (Dieri) 
who is also pirrauru, is analogous in position the 
breppa-mungan (Kurnai). But little of Dr. Howitt's 
reply has any bearing on my contention, and what little 
does bear on it leaves my position absolutely untouched. 


‘For the text here the wea-group must be taken as composed of males, 
the wife belonging to class 4, 
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As I stated, the ngaperd is the primary husband of the 
woman, but not necessarily the progenitor of the boy 
who applies to him the term mgaperi; ngaperi-waka is 
applied by a boy to all the men who are mea to his 
mother; some of them are, some are not pirravru to 
her, but all are equally ngaperi-waka to him; if one of 
the firrauru is his father, this man is mgaferi-waka 
(4fte father) just as much as a man who never has 
relations with his mother. It is therefore absolutely 
clear that these two terms, agapert and ngapert-waka, 
refer to status in the tribe and in the family and not 
to paternity, for, as anyone can see, the distinction 
between “father” and “little father” takes no account 
of paternity. 

The Eurnaj terms mungan and breppa-nuingan are, so 
far as we know, used just as the Dieri terms just discussed; 
and if Dr. Howitt had asserted no more, there would have 
been nothing to criticise in his remarks. What he actually 
asserted, however, was that the dreppa-mungan (= ngapert- 
waka) of the Kurnai corresponds to the prrraury spouse 
of the Dieri, In reply to this it is sufficient to say that 
all wgapert-wwaka are not firrauru, as they should be if 
Dr. Howitt’s assertion were not entirely misleading, 

Dr. Howitt has, in fact, no reply to make to my charge 
that he is guilty of a grave confusion in his statement 
of the case. His case depends on the assumption that 
the éreppa-mungan of the Kurnai is the firrauru husband 
of the Dieri, only in the former case the actual rights 
are obsolete, But the Kurnai have no institution and no 
ferms corresponding to frrravru; their terms actually 
correspond, as I show below, save only that they are 
post-matrimonial, to wa. 

In connection with marital terms, Dr. Howitt makes 
an important concession (p. 179) in reply to my criticism 
on one point. He admits that the term used by the 
Arunta to denote the husband of a boy's mother does 
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not mean father, forthem. Probably he does not perceive 
the full importance of his admission: for it is fatal to 
his argument from marital terms of all sorts. 

It is improbable that the Arunta term had an origin 
entirely different from that of all the others enumerated 
by Dr. Howitt; we may therefore take it that either the 
Arunta have forgotten that the term means father, or 
the other tribes have learnt that it means father while the 
Arunta have still to gain the knowledge. Now the latter 
case 1s clearly fatal to Dr. Howitt's contention; in the 
former case it remains for him to show that the term 
translated father was not extended by the other tribes 
to mean persons other than the progenitor, during a period 
of nescience similar to that which Dr. Howitt now admits 
for the Arunta. 

Either way, therefore, Arunta nescience is a fatal 
stumbling block to Dr. Howitt. 

(4) I now come to the question of the Kurnai terms 
matan and éra. Dr. Howitt, for the first time, says 
that these terms are only post-matrimonial, It is unfor- 
tunate that he has not told us so before: at most he 
has (.V.7., p. 169) said that they include husband, wife, 
brother-in-law, sister-in-law, whereas he translates moa by 
potential husband or wife. This is at best a very dim 
revelation, But as Dr. Howitt (F. xvii. 177) omits the 
“potential” in speaking of the Dieri, even this means 
of getting at the facts was denied me. I never denied 
that the matan-bra group included the husband and wife. 
If Dr. Howitt had told us the real facts I should have 
modified my sentence (xvii. 297) to read: “They do not 
imply sexual relations between the parties who apply 
these terms to each other, save in the case of the individual 
husband and wife.” It is clear that this in no way 
modifies my point that waian-bra does not correspond 
to pirrauru, which does imply sexual relations between 
others besides the individual husband and wife. 

x 
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It is interesting to learn that maian-bra are post- 
matrimonial ; but that they are so in no way invalidates 
my assertion that the maian-dra group corresponds to the 
oa group, not to the pirrawry circle. For, as Dr. Howitt 
admits, the frrrauru group does not contain all the tribal 
brothers or sisters of a given member of it; but the 
term maian is applied to a// tribal brothers and sisters 
of the husband, the term éra to ai/ sisters of the wife. 
Will Dr. Howitt tell us wherein they differ from the 
kinship terms which are limited by the mea group? 

I may add that Dr. Howitt’s point that mazan-dra is 
post-matrimonial tells against himself with equal force. 
Or does he seriously assert that firrawru is subsequent 
to individual marriage and a mecessary corollary of it? 
If not, what is the point of saying that my contention 
as to ma@ian-dra is wrong, because maian-dra are, like 
brother-in-law and sister-in-law among us, terms resulting 
from and acquired at individual marriage? Wot only so, 
but how can Dr. Howitt assert that maian-bra mean 
husband and wife and that they point to a period of 
group marriage, when the wife applies the same term 
miatan to her husband and to his sister? Does Dr. 
Howitt maintain that the wife was originally the wife of 
her husband's sister? If not, it is clearly not conclusive 
of the prior existence of group marriage that other men 
besides the husband are called #azan, 

(5) On p. 179 Dr. Howitt asserts that the andr 
ceremony announces the betrothal of a male and female 
nog, On p. 176 he assures us that people who are made 
fippa-malku cannot be again betrothed ; yet in dealing 
with the #andri ceremony (p. 179) he asserts the very 
reverse. It is probably merely another case of loose 
terminology. However this may be, the betrothal cere- 
mony to which he invites my attention has absolutely 
no relation to the Aandri as described in NTS EA, 
p- 181. There it is represented that the individual 
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marriage has nothing to do with the Aandri ceremony, 
and Dr. Howitt repeats in his reply to me (p. 167) that 
the £andri ceremony has to do with firrauru. But if. 
the betrothal ceremony of the Kuinmurbura, prior to 
individual marriage, is a parallel to the Aandri ceremony, 
all this is erroneous. I fear Dr. Howitt has not mas- 
tered his facts. 

(6) Dr. Howitt asserts (p. 184) that I omit to mention 
the di/fa-malli relation. I did not omit it (see p. 307, 
lines 11-12), though so far there is no evidence that it 
corresponds exactly to girrawrx, All that is asserted by 
Dr. Howitt (V.7., p. 193) is that a froup of men and 
women cohabit at certain times. But this is not pirraurn, 
which involves a ceremony to initiate it. Moreover, Dr. 
Howitt seems very uncertain as to the reliability of the 
information: he says, “according to my. informant”—a 
formula which he does not use in speaking of the Dieri, 
though his information about them too has now turned 
out to be erroneous on a point of fundamental impor- 
tance, Not only so, but Dr. Howitt (W.7.S.E.A., p. 97) 
includes the Kurnandaburi among the Lake Eyre tribes, 
te. the Dieri nation. I may add that before Dr. Howitt 
argues that ai/pe-maili is the equivalent of Pirraurnu, he 
Should at least tell us what individuals constitute the 
group, whether all tribal brothers and sisters (fe. the 
Noa group) or only some of them: and in the latter 
case how they are selected. As to the Yantruwunta, 
I understand Dr. Howitt to class them too with other 
tribes of the Dieri nation (V.7.S.2.A., pp. 90-92). 

I have, so far, barely alluded to the amazing admission 
with which Dr. Howitt opens his reply to me. Not 
once, but several times, it is asserted in his Native Trides 
that fppa-malin precedes pirrauru, This now goes by 
the board, though Dr. Howitt does not allow us to judge 
of the quality of the evidence on which he relies. As 
the Dieri are stated to have been decadent for more 





than thirty years and to be gathered upon the mission 
stations, I submit that we have no trustworthy evidence, 

In this connection I need hardly point out that the two 
views cited by Dr. Howitt on p. 166 are in reality not 
inconsistent at all, unless we know that at the Aana? 
ceremony to which the statement refers there were 
marriageable girls; and this we do not know. Women 
being scarce—there do not seem to be more than ten 
of all ages in the tribe to whom a man is wea—it is 
probable that they are all betrothed and married as soon 
as they are initiated; at any rate it lies with Dr. Howitt 
to show that his view is right. 

In any case it seems clear that the Aamari ceremony 
is but rarely performed, for otherwise it would not be 
necessary for a widower to give presents to his brother 
in order that the wife of the latter may become his 
firrauru; in fact, this custom seems to throw doubt on 
the permanence of firrawru altogether; for why should 
aman who has a pirrauru, as an elderly man presumably 
has, set out in quest of fresh adventures? 

Space fails me to discuss all the points at which Dr. 
Howitt accuses me of ignorance of the Australian facts 
or of other misunderstandings. If space permitted it 
would be easy to show that these charges are all eround- 
less; but I can only take a few cases, On p, 171 Dr, 
Howitt takes one of my sentences, and construes the term 
“group-marriage” in his own sense, not in mine, and 
proceeds to reply on that supposition. Controversy is 
really impossible if one is not allowed to define one's 
own terminology; as I have shown, Dr. Howitt's is too 
defective to permit me to put his terms alongside of 
my Own as a means of avoiding misunderstanding, But 
I really must claim the right to use my own terms: 

Again, on p. 174, Dr. Howitt says I have not mastered 
the facts of the woa relation: his only ground for doing 
so is because I say that the classificatory system is a 
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legal system. He himself admits that moe means 
“marriageable”; it is expressive of status, not of actual 
marital relations (though it includes these); and that is 
what I mean by the term “legal”; what Dr. Howitt 
thinks I meant is a mystery to me. 

Again, on p. 176, Dr. Howitt says I have not mastered 
the evidence as to pirraurn and tifpa-maltu, because I 
say that both are entered upon by individuals, etc. All I 
mean by this is that a man (so far as I can see) gets, or 
May get, his frrraure spouses one by one, not as a group ; 
I do not assert that he has not more than one firraurn, 
as Dr. Howitt could easily have seen by several passages 
(see p. 299, where I speak of pirrawru as a combination 
of polyandry and polygyny, an impossible remark if I 
did not recognise that there are several firraurus to 
each individual). 

To sum up: (1) Dr. Howitt admits having made an 
error of fundamental importance in the matter of 
firrauru; even now we have no clear statement as to 
how many ways exist of becoming pirraurn or of 
entering into individual marriage; so far as I can make 
out there are four of each. 

(2) Dr. Howitt denies the validity of my assertion that 
he wrongly put matan-bra on a level with firraurn ; I 
show that I am entirely justified in my contention. 

(3) Dr. Howitt throws over all that he has said in his 
book about 4end'ri, and brings it into relation with 
individual marriage, unless his whole point in his present 
remarks is, as I suspect, entirely erroneous, 

(4) He speaks of pirranru as froup-marriage, and argues 
as if the group in question were made up of all the war; 
he alternately asserts and denies that noad-group-Marriage 
existed, and where he asserts it he speaks of it as 
Pirrauru, His terminology seems to be hopelessly 
inadequate, 


(5) He will not permit me to select my terms and 
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define them as I choose; but insists on construing them 
in the sense in which he himself uses them: and is then 
surprised that he cannot understand me or that I seem 
to contradict myself. 

(6) He has not produced an individual term for mother, 
though he admits that individual mothers were known. 
Yet he still argues that individual marriage must have 
caused an individual term to arise. This is, “Heads I 
win, tails you lose.” 

I may remark in conclusion that I did not claim for 
myself any special power of interpretation, for my criticism 
of Dr. Howitt was purely negative. But I do claim that 
I say what I mean and mean what I say, that my 
terminology is adequate, and that my conclusions are 
drawn from my premisses, 

I trust that Dr. Howitt will soon publish his corrections 
to V.7.5.4.4, At present we really do not know what 
to accept. It is strange that Dr. Howitt did not discern 
his mistake as to frrrauru earlier, for, had he done so, 
he would surely have taken the first opportunity of putting 
things right. : 


NORTHCOTE W. THoMas. 


COLLECTANEA. 


Marniace Customs of tHe SourHern GaALias 
PROM MS, NOTES OF THE LATE REV. THOMAS WAKEFIELD, F.H.G.3. 
(ead at Meeting, 19fh June, 1907.) 


THE Southern Gallas do not marry until they are full-grown 
men, say, about twenty-five years of age, but the girls are con- 
sidered martiageable at a much earlier age. Betrothal sometimes 
takes place when the parties are children, but they are not 
formally married until of mature years. It may be said that 
the young Galla never woos his bride, for he never ventures 
even to hint to a young woman that he is looking out for a 
wife. The bashful Galla maiden would resent such an intima- 
tion, and any advances on the part of a lover would be repulsed, 
the girl running away for very shame. 

Negotiations for marriage are conducted by the relatives on 
both sides. The suitor makes the application to the girl's father, 
and the father speaks to the mother, Then the uncles are 
called together, and there is a general consultation. The 
“uncles” are the father’s brothers. The mother’s brothers 
seem to have no position in Galla society. The consultations 
take a long time, often extending over a year, and sometimes 
it is two or even three years before a Galla swain obtains per- 
mission to claim his bride. The girl herself is not consulted 
on the subject, nor her wishes taken into consideration, If 
her relatives decide that she is to be married to the man who 
is seeking her she must submit, but if they negative the proposal 
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the matter is quashed, however ardently the young woman may 
desire the union. 

There is one ctistom which is very peculiar, showing the 
power of the paternal uncle. If the father and mother of a 
maiden desire and decide to give their daughter in marriage 
to a suitor whom they may approve, any one of the brothers 
of the father may decide against and countermand the mar- 
riage. If the young man’s previous life has been marked by 
loose habits and unsatisfactory conduct, the girl's father talks 
very plainly to him about it all, and the young man acknow- 
ledges his sins, professes humility and repentance, and makes 
the father a present of a cow or a goat, as a practical expression 
of regret, and is forgiven, When permission of espousal has 
been granted, there comes a very important question for con- 
sideration, namely the price to be paid for the wife. The 
father, in harmony with African habits of bargain-making, 
generally asks a great deal more than he expects to get. He 
names the price, twenty or thirty head of cattle as the case 
may be, and the young man rejoins, “You must let me have 
her for less; reduce the demand.” When an agreement at last 
is mutually made, the matter is so far concluded. During the 
period of negotiation, the lover brings small presents to the 
maiden’s father, sometimes a couple of cakes of tobacco or a 
little honey, but he never pays a visit empty-handed. After 
a time, the young man naturally wishes to hasten the final 
settlement, and says to the father: “Now take your property,” 
offering the cattle as agreed upon for the dowry, “and let me 
have my wife.” Galla etiquette, however, demands more delay, 
and again and again the naming of the day is deferred, but 
when at last this is to be fixed, the father calls his friends 
together to be present at the event. No provision in the way 
of feasting or refreshment is made by him, except that he brews 
a quantity of marriage wine made from a kind of wild honey 
called Tunali, and this is freely drmk. The lover brings 
with him several of his acquaintances, but the maiden is not 
present. The father makes a speech, in which he states the 
object of the gathering, saying, “I give my daughter to this 
man, and he may now fix what day he likes for the wedding.” 
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The young man makes another journey for the purpose of 

inging a small present, most probably of tobacco, to the father 
of his intended bride, and then says, “Next month I shall come 
on the morning of such and such a day to claim my bode. I 
give notice, be ready!" Should the man belong to the order of 
young men known as AAéada, the wedding can only take place 
at night, but should he belong to the Arer or advanced order, 
the wedding is celebrated during the forenoon. When the day 
has arrived, the suitor brings the cattle which he has agreed 
to give as the price of his wife, and is accompanied by his 
father, mother, and younger sister, as well as a male friend. 
He leads the cattle to the door of the bride's father, and the 
fnends with him call to him to come out and see his cattle. 
A young cow is led into the fold belonging to the girl's father, 
then a young bullock, then another young cow, then a bull. 
The father comes out, and looking at the cattle says to the 
young man, “Take from amongst them a present from me” 
The bull is chosen. 

Before leaving home for the wedding, the bridegroom arrays 
himself in a new upper garment—a kind of toga, made up 
only the day before. He also provides himself with a new 
hatchet, and with it cuts a switch with which to drive 
the cattle. Also he brings the fire-producing sticks—quite 
new ones which have never been used before for kindling a 
light—and he puts a pair of new sandals on his feet; everything 
must be quite new, never before worn or used. The young 
man enters the dwelling-house of the bride's father, which is 
quite full of guests; the bride, no longer able to run away ot 
evade her lover's presence, is amongst them; her mother as 
well as her father is also present. The bride sits in a position 
towards the north, looking quite overcome, and weeping. The 
bridegroom sits wherever he can find a vacant spot. Then 
begins the ceremony of tying knots in the fringe of the bride 
groom's toga and in the fringe of the bride’s garments. Each 
one present ties a knot, and these knots are never undone. 
Previously to the tying of the knots, the bride has been copiously 
besmeared with butter, and during the wedding ceremony melted 
butter is lavishly poured over her head and face until she shines 
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like glass. In the wallet on her back there is a Sororg, or 
native woven vessel, full of milk. Each of the guests present 
goes over to the bride, the bridegroom included, and tastes the 
milk, but leaving a residue for her to carry to her new home, 
when the marnage ceremony is over. At this stage the father 
of the bride turns to the bridegroom and says, “I have some- 
thing to say to you. My daughter has never been ill-treated 
or fogged: don't you behave ill to her. Don’t refuse her 
clothing, give her that which she needs; don’t treat her harshly, 
Chastise her at your discretion.” Then he says to his daughter, 
“Tf your husband beats you—whether justly or unjustly —submit 
to it"; after which he addresses the newly-wedded pair, urging 
them to mutual forbearance and mutual kindness. At this stage, 
the bride’s mother puts two or three red berries, a sweet fruit 
called by the Gallas dua, into the fire. After a little while 
the bernes burst with a loud crack, when she remarks: “The 
éwna has spoken, the si/a (ceremony) is finished.” The mystical 
knot having thus been tied, the wedding party leaves the hut, 
the bride's father leading the way, the bridegroom immediately 
behind him, and the bride next, the guests follow; all going 
into the cattle fold, where milk is drunk by everyone. Then 
an adjournment is made to the house of the newly-wedded pair, 
where milk is again imbibed as before. When this is over, the 
guests retire, and the newly-wedded pair are left alone in their 
home. As soon as the last visitor has departed, the husband 
leaves the hut and strikes a light with the new fire-sticks. The 
moment the friction produces fire, the man calls out: “ The child 
is born! may he remain!” Then he makes a fire, and the first 
step is taken in Galla house-keeping; for the Galla hut is seldom 
without its fire or smouldering embers, although under an equat- 
orial sun. 

The hut into which the newly-wedded husband leads his wife 
is built by the bride's mother; it is imperative that it be con- 
structed of new materials and built on the day of the wedding. 
Galla youths and maidens bear several names, given to them 
by friends of the family; but after the miamiage ceremony the 
husband selects one out of the nomerous names previously 
owned by his wife, and by that one only is she ever after 
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no one daring to address her by any other name than the one 
chosen by her husband. 

When a Galla woman marries, she leaves her own tribe and 
enters that of her husband. Should she become incapable 
through illness of remaining with her husband, she is sent, not 
to her own relatives, but to the brothers of her husband. 

There are two tubes which are recognised by the Southem 
Gallas as the stems of the Galla race: one is called Arai and 
the other #areév. Tt is a fixed law of marriage amongst these 
Gallas that a man must be of one of these two stems, and the 
woman of the other, A man who is an Arusi must marry a woman 
of the Baretu division. Another law is that a man cannot ogg 
in his own family line, however remote. The mle agains 
sanguinity is very strict and absolutely observed, except by the 
clan Karara. The Galla wife seems to be much respected by 
her husband, and in social position is superior to the women 
of some of the tribes of East Africa. 

Polygamy is allowed, and a man may take as many wives 
as he likes, or rather, as he can afford to buy. Each wife has 
a separate dwelling, and the huts are ranged im & line, each 
door facing the east. The husband has no separate dwelling 
of his own, but lives in those of his wives. Every evening 
each wife spreads a cowhide before the door of her hut for 
her husband to rest upon. This is an invitation daily given 
by the occupant of each dwelling. When the husband pays 
his evening visit to the cattle-fold, each wife takes a staff to 
him, called a fete, which was cut for her by her husband 
and given to her on the day of the wedding. The wife who 
reaches the husband first, hands the tobo to him and takes his 
spear from his hand. The other wives teturn their tobos to 
their huts. On the husband's return from a journey, however 
short, the wives bring vessels of water and some food to him 
wherever he may chance to sit down. The wife first mamed 
takes precedence of the others. Ii, after marriage, the wife is 
treated unkindly, her brother can go and bring her back to her 
family, He must not, however, enter the hut or even the settle- 
ment if the husband forbid it, but must wait until his sister 
leaves the house for the purpose of drawing water, when he 





seizes her and conveys her back to her father's home. A wife 
the husband claim her back, but a payment of sheep or goats 
will generally put matters straight, 

but a husband can inflict punishment upon his wife with impunity, 
even to death. A Galla cut the end of his wife's nose off for 
unfaithfulness, but although he thus mutilated her he did not 
divorce her; she remained his wife. 

Unmarried women are not allowed to part their hair; this 
is a privilege accorded only to married women. Should a woman 
be divorced from her husband, her hair is again ruffled up and 
she is not allowed to part it. 

The duties devolving on Galla wives are various. They 
build the huts; mould the pottery; make the sorercs, oF 
vessels for holding milk; plait strong bags, called dadv, of 
the fibre of the baobab tree. They also weave small bags of 
the same material, tastefully variegating the woof with different 
coloured threads. They bring fuel from the bush, water from 
the river, Jake, or pond, and cook and prepare the food. They 
sew the leather garments they wear, which reach from the 
shoulders nearly to the ankles, of sheepskins and goat-skins, 
but if they wear a garment of coarse cloth called female, 
the husband acts as dressmaker, and sews the lengths together 
_ and fringes the ends. 

On the migrations of the family, the wife takes down the 
framework of the hut and takes off the skins used for covering 
it, and packs all together with the household stuff on the backs 
of the cattle, and while walking beside the baggage carries a 
small load herself. Occasionally, asses are used as beasts of 
burden instead of the cattle. On reaching the destination, the 
wife unpacks, rebuilds and puts the settlement in order on new 
fround., 

Girls are under the control of the mother of the family, and 
correction is administered to them only by the mother. Husband 
and wile eat together whenever circumstances render it possible, 
which is a great advance upon the social customs of many other 
uncivilised tribes. 4. Galla widow cannot mary again. The 
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eldest brother of her late husband claims her by the law of 
inheritance, and takes her away to his own village and home. 
She and all her children become his property. He enters into 
all the nights of the real husband. Before the brother can 
claim the widow he must make her an offering of tobacco, 
after which he goes to her hut, taking with him several friends 
and male relatives. When they reach the house, one of these 
relatives enters the hut, and, as he steps over the threshold, he 
stamps several times with his feet, and calls out to the deceased 
husband, “Thou hast no longer possession of this hut; I come 
to claim it all.” The widow, who is sitting on a hide in the 
ground, now unties her tobacco, gives a little to each one 
present, and, after mead or milk has been drunk, the ceremony 
is Over. 

Tt is unusual for Gallas to sell their relations, but under 
exceptional circumstances a man has sold his brother's widow 
and sometimes her female children. Galla parents inculcate 
very emphatically the virtue of chastity upon their daughters, 
and when a case of shame occurs amongst them it is deeply 
mourned over as a sad disgrace. Formerly, maidens guilty of 
a breach of purity were thrown into the Sebaki River and drowned. 

E. 5. WAKEFIELD. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Notes ow Cat's CRADLE AND 
STRING-T RICKS. 


I am indebted to Dr. Haddon for permission to publish the 
following Rumanian string-tricks, which he obtained last year 
from Mr. L. Gaster. The descriptions are from Dr. Haddon's 
notes. 

The generic name (represented in English by the misapplied 
word “Cat's” cradle) is given as “ Etelbetel.” 

1. Put one end of the loop over the head. Bring the right 
string across between the teeth. Do the same with the left 
string. Cross the strings back again. Pass the long front loop 
over the head and pull the hands apart. 

2. Hang the loop over the left thumb and index. With the 
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index to form a long loop, Bring the right hand hack above 
the left hand and close the left thumb and index, inclosing all 
strings, Insert the closed left thumb and index proximally in the 
right index loop, drawing the right hand away and the string runs 
out (Fig. A). 





In the diagram the left thumb and index have been separated 
again after passing for the last time through the loop. This 
facilitates the final movement. 

3- Put the loop over the left little finger and interlace the 
strings in and out through the fingers, crossing them between each 
finger and the next, but always keeping the palmar little finger 
string proximal. Loop round the thumb and return, keeping 
the string mentioned distal and its initial movement round the 
back of the index. Release the thumb, pull the slack of the loop 
from the ulnar side, and the string runs out. 

4. Pass the loop through the buttonhole and hold the ends on 
the thumbs. Catch the ulnar string of the left thumb with the 
right little finger, and moving the left little finger clear above the 
loop so made catch with it the right thumb radial string. Release 
the thumb of one hand and the little finger of the other. Extend 
and the string runs out. 

The first of these tricks is the same as that which in Fale. 
fore for September, 1906 (vol. xvii. Pp. 356) I have called 
“Cutting off the head.” My knowledge of that trick was derived 
when a young child from a still younger child who had seen it 
and gave me a partial description, which I supplied by the only 
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conjecture I was capable of. My description must thus have 
been subject to grave suspicion, and it is satisfactory to have 
it confirmed from this unexpected quarter. 

When I compared this trick with that obtained by Dr. Cun- 
nington from the Yao of the Shiré highlands (No. z, Cunnineton, 
in /.A.f, vol. xxxvi., Jan.-June, 1906), I had not seen Me 
Dudley Bidd's description of the Basutoland string-trick quoted 
by Dr. Haddon im the same number of the jourmal. The Istter, 
as far as I understand it, seems to me to be practically the same 
as this Rumanian example. It may be noticed that there is a 
kind of elementary juggling in both which distinguishes them 
from the Yao trick, in which the effect depends entirely on the 
properties of a loop of string. 

No, 2. is another application of the Watch-Guard hitch. I 
imagine it to be a simple form of the Hand string-trick of which 
I gave two descriptions (vol. xvii, pp. 367, 368). The essential 
movements are identical, but as the Rumanian trick has no 
move corresponding to that by which both strings are passed 
round the thumb in the English trick, attention is diverted by 
closing the thumb and finger, which thus represents the ring 
fixed to a wall or immovable block. If the ring thus made by 
the fingers be considered to be a watch handle the whole person 
represents the watch ; and a somewhat ludicrous reversion of the 
trick may be made with a sufficiently long loop, thus :—Give the 
right index loop to another person to hold ; close the finger and 
thumb above both strings, and offer to free the fixed end of the loop 
which lies on the palmar aspect of the thumb and index, This 
may be done by pulling down the palmar string, stepping through 
that end of the loop and passing it up over the head, It will 
then pull clear, 

No. 3 is the same as the trick which, following Dr. Weir, 
I have called the Mouse Alternative. It is the vanety credited 
to Miss Hingston in my article (vol. xvii., pp. 369, 379). 

No. 4 is an interesting variety of the Button-hole trick {p, 353). 
I should guess it to be a more primitive form than the one I 
have described. The latter is characterised by a sileight-ol- 
hand—a feature which, as far as [ recollect, it shares with only 
two other tricks—the well-known “ Threading-the-needle” and 
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the trick I have called the “ Mended Ends.” One or two others, 
perhaps, like the Basuto trick referred to above, evince an 
Inclination towards legerdemain. 

It seems proper here to mention that during a tour in the low 
countries in the fall of rgo5, I saw what may have represented 
a European form of another East African trick published by 
Dr. Cannington (_/-4./,, vol. xxxvi., Jan.-June, 1906: Trick No. 
18 of the Ubwari, Lake Tanganyika), I was testing the knowledge 
of Cat's Cradle possessed by some children at Tilburg, South 
Brabant, and one of them attempted to show me a process 
which began with extending the string on the wrists, and, after a 
manoeuvre with the side string, ended by laying hold of the 
behind one of the wrists and whipping it clear, As I did not 
know the trick and the little girl could not doit, we got no further. 
It is easy, however, to present the Ubwari trick in a simpler form 
by giving a half-turn to the radial side string and inserting both 
hands in this fresh loop, keeping the straight string still on that 
side. The string can then be freed from the back of one or 
other wrist, but mot both. It might be worth looking out for 
this tick in England or on the Continent. It is of a kind that 
might be expected to have a wide distribution, 

Since my notes on Cat's Cradle appeared in AWs-Zore in 
March, tg06 (vol. xvii, p. 73), I have obtained one or two 
additional names for some of the figures, 

A young lady at Haarlem who played Cat's Cradle just as I 
learnt it (that is, without the Korean or “ Scraggly " figures),) called 
the first position “de Brug," or the bridge, and “ Fish-in-the- 
Dish,” “Het Varken op de Léer," or the pig on the ladder, £e 
the pig hung up in the butcher's shop.* 








'T afterwards got the “ Scragely" figure from o Rotterdam man employed 
at a hotel at Medemblik m North Holland. 

"TI have seen the “ladder” in question in butchers’ shops at Clifton, vis. 
two parallel rails about eighteen inches apart, united by straight mngs at 
intervals ; bet on enquiry 1 cannot find the name " ladder™ applied toit. One 
buteher at Cambridge whom I interrogated had heard it, but considered it 
strange and thought the speaker might be a foreigner. Other Cambridge 
butchers gave the name “ rail” to the rectangular system of three or four rods, 


generally duplicated, which run round the ceiling of the shop, supporting 
books for carcases.. 
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4A schoolboy at Portishead, East Somerset, calls Cat's Cradle, 
“The Hammock.” He plays the ordinary sequence as far as 
the Fish figure, which he declares is the Hammock, the previous 
figures being steps thereto, He could give no further account 
of the game nor say how he learnt it, except that an epidemic 
of it (so to speak) had broken out at the school some time 
previously. His mother, who came from a distant village also 
in East Somerset, knew the game, but not by the same name: 
she thought it was called the Chair, or something like that, but 
could not speak decidedly. 

It seems to me possible that the Fish figure may really be 
the original objective. When compared by the standard of the 
Oceanic and American string-games, the figures which precede 
it seem scarcely to merit more than the name of positions, 
while the final is a figure in the most exacting sense of the 
word, 

W. Inxes Pocoor. 


FOLk-Menpicing, Nursery-Lore, 21c., rrom THE ARGEAN 
ISLANDS, 


Rastes in a dog is caused by its eating a green bird brought 
by the wind. 

Storks’ eggs are good for ophthalmia. 

For a sore, squeeze a live frog and put it on the sare, 

For headache, cut open a live hen and put it on the head, 

For the consequences of sudden fright, eat the heart of a live 
pigeon (still beating), with sugar. 

“Agriopetalida" is pounded up and burnt. The ashes are 
an emmenagogue, and are also used for varicose veins. 

“The Virgin's tears” (gum found in certain trees} protects 
from the bite of scorpions and of the samomitts, a small lizard 
which is supposed to bite, but does not as a fact. 

Agnus-castus leaves and tamarisk leaves are good for 
headache. 

_ 
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Water with three leaves of mint in it in the month of May 
is good for babies; it “opens their heart,” ic. cheers them up. 

A child must not sleep at midday. 

A baby’s toes must not be kissed. 

Babies must not ride on donkeys, or they will have big teeth. 

If a child should be born with a caul, the midwife takes the 
caul and puts it secretly under the altar of a church, and 
leaves it there for forty days. It is then good against the evil 
eye and other things. 

Bread may be used instead of a cross or an icon to protect 
children in the absence of the mother. 

To make a baby speak soon, put a young chicken's beak 
into its mouth. 

To stop incontinence of urine, eat roast magpie and drink 
pig's urine. 

To make the hair grow, kill a conger on your head and let 
its blood remain for six days. 

To promote the flow of milk, a woman should take the sound 
of the grey mullet and throw it over her shoulder. 

Leve-cAarm, A mother’s milk and a daughter's milk together 
With 2 piece of menstruous cloth as a potion. 

Remedium Amorir, Take earth from twelve successive steps of 
the girl, ‘Take it to church, dip a piece of cotton in church-vil 
and put it in the earth. Put it under the patient's pillow, and 
he forgets all about the girl. 

A woman during her periods may not come into an olive-press, 
Or into a garden, or enter a boat. 

Women when they have to kill fowls (which are usually 
killed by the men) put on their husbands’ boots, (Kephalos, 
Cos.) 

Women should not step over dough, nor over their husbands’ 
or children’s clothes, 

No woman should be present when the dough is being 
kneaded, except of course the woman who is kneading it. Any 
other woman who chances to come in must spit on the ground 
to charm away the evil of her presence, and must leave before 
the cross ig put‘on the loaves. Otherwise she will “ carry away 
the bread with her.” 
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It is dangerous to give away dough at night, as it will cause 
your animals to die. However, if you put some live coals in 
water, this protects the animals. (Boudroum.) 

Sweepings from a house are not to be thrown out at night, 
as the occupants’ souls may be thrown out with them. 

A sieve must not be taken out of a house on a starry night, 
because this will make holes in it. 

Eggs must not be set so that the chickens come out in the 
same month. If this happens, the chickens are delicate, To 
strengthen them they must be passed through the ring of the 
door (#2. the ring used as the handle of a door, and also for 
padiocking it). 

The lizard sygéos (rjAsos) can only be killed by a vine-stick. 

AA water-spirit in the form of a red calf lives in and sometimes 
comes out of wells, 

In the tupinj (the week before Lent), the south wind always 
blows, 

To break a waterspout at sea, make a cross with a new 
black-handled knife and recite the beginning of the Gospel of 
st. John (see ante, vol. xvi. p. 190). 

If anyone sneezes in the presence of a corpse, he or she 
will soon die. 

Cut a piece of cloth from the dress of the person who has 
sneezed in the presence of a corpse, and put it on the corpse, 
This will hasten its decay. The belief in Cos is that if anyone 
sneezes the corpse will not decay. Corpses, it must be explained, 
are disinterred after three years and the bones re-buried. If 
the corpse is then found not to have decayed, the deceased is 
regarded as a ‘vampire. 

W. R. Paton. 


AGRICULTURAL SUPERSTITIONS In BELLARY. 
(Communicated by Dr. J. G. Fraser.) 
On the first full moon day in the month of Bhadrapada 
(September) the agricultural population in the District celebrate 
a feast called the Jokumara feast, to appease the rain-god. The 
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Barikas (women), who are a sub-division of the Kabbera 
belonging to the Gawrimakkalu section, go round the town or 
the village in which they live with a basket on their heads 
containing margosa leaves, flowers of various kinds, and holy 
ashes. They beg alms, especially of the cultivating classes 
(Rapus), and m return for the alms bestowed (usually grain 
and food) they give some of the margosa leaves, flowers and 
ashes. The Kapus, or cultivators, take the margosa leaves, 
flowers and ashes to their fields, prepare cholam Ranji, mix these 
with it and sprinkle this 4amyr, or gruel, all round their fields. 
After this, the Kapa proceeds to the potter's kiln in the village 
or town and fetches ashes from it and makes a figure of a human 
being. This figure is placed prominently in some convenient 
spot in the field and is called Jokumara, or rain-god. It is 
supposed to have the power of bringing down the rain in proper 
time. The figure is sometimes small and sometimes big. This 
superstition is in vogue throughout the district, and to a great 
extent in Sandur State. 

A second kind of Jokumara worship is what is called srudiam, 
or the outlining of rude representations of human figures with 
powdered charcoal. These representations are made in the 
early morning hours, before the bustle of the day commences, 
on the ground at crossroads and along thoroughfares, The 
Barikas, who draw these figures, are paid a small remuneration 
in money or in kind, The figure represents Jokumara, who will 
bring down rain when insulted by people treading on him. 
Another kind of Jokumara worship also prevails in the district. 
When ram fails, the Kapu females model a figure of a naked 
human being of small size. They place this figure in an open 
mock-palanquin and go from door to door singing indecent songs 
and collecting alms. They continue this procession for three or 
four days and then abandon the figure in a field adjacent to the 
village. The Malas, allied to the Pariahs, then take possession 
of this abandoned Jokumara, and in turn go singing indecent 
songs and collecting alms for three or four days and then throw 
it away in some jungle. This form of Jokumara worship is also 
believed to bring down plenty of rain. 

There is another simple superstition among these Kapu 
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females. When rains fail, the Kapu females catch hold of a 
frog and tie it alive to a new winnowing fan made of bamboo. 
On this fan, leaving the frog visible, they spread a few margosa 
leaves and go singing from door to door the following song; 
" Kappi/amma nirdde. Kadavalu heddi pana iche. Marro pana 
dévara"—which means “Lady frog must have her bath: O 
rain god, give a little water for her at least.” This means that 
the drought has reached such a stage that there is not even a 
drop of water for frogs. When the Kapu female sings this song, 
the woman of the house brings a little water in a vessel, pours 
it over the frog, which is left on the fan outside the doorsill, and 
gives some alms, The woman of the house is satisfied that such 
an action will bring down rain in torrents. 

In Bellary the minfall is often most deficient, and the 
agriculturists havea curious superstition about prophesying the 
State of the coming season. The village of Mailar, in the 
extreme south-western corner of the Kadagalli Taluq, contains 
a Siva temple which is famous throughout the District for an 
annual festival held there in the month of February. This 
festival has now dwindled into more or less a cattlefair. But 
the fame of the temple continues as regards the Awranthe, 
which is a cryptic sentence uttered by the priest containing a 
prophecy of the prospect of the agricultural season of the ensuing 
year, The pwyart of the temple is a Kuruba. The feast in the 
temple lasts for ten days. On the last day!of the feast the god 
Silva is represented as returning victorious from the battlefield 
alter having slain Malla with a huge bow. He is met half-way 
from the field of battle by the goddess. The huge wooden bow 
1s brought and placed on end before the god. The Kuruba 
priest climbs up the bow as it is held up by two assistants and 
then gets on the shoulders of these men. In this posture he 
stands rapt in silence for a few minutes looking in several 
directions. He then begins to quake and quiver from head 
to foot. This is the sign of the spirit of the Siva god possessing 
him—the sign of the divine afflatus upon him. A solemn 
silence holds the assembly, for the time of the Awraniéa has 
approached. The shivering Kuruba utters a cryptic sentence, such 
as dkasakke sidle dadiputiu, “Thunder struck the sky.” This 
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is at once copied down and interpreted as a prophecy that there 
will be much ram in the yearto come. Thus every year, in the 
month of February, the Agrentéa of Mailars is uttered and 
copied and kept by all in the District as a prophecy. This 
Aarantéa prognostication is also pronounced now at the Mallari 
Temple, in the Dharwar District ; at Nerakini, in the Alur Talug, 
and at Mailar Lingappa, in the Harpanahalli Taluq, 

Every village has at its entrance a stone called Aoddurayi, which 
méans the navel stone. In the month of May, or just before 
the commencement of the sowing season, a feast is celebrated, 
known as the worship of the bullocks. The bullocks are 
worshipped on that day, as is done in the Tamil districts on 
Pongal day, and towards evening they are taken outside the 
village with music and tomtom. The Soddurayi is then 
worshipped and a string with margosa or mango leaves is tied 
across the entrance of the village gateway (most of the Bellary 
villages have gates) or to two poles planted on each side of the 
entrance of the village. The bullocks collected outside the 
village are now driven inside with music and tom-toms through 
this string. A party of villagers from the other side of the 
string try with shouting to keep out the bullocks and prevent 
them from crossing the string, In the midst of this confusion 
some bull eventually breaks through the string, and the colour 
of that bull decides the colour of the grain to be sown and the 
colour of the soil which will give a good crop that year, Ifa red 
bull breaks the string, red cholam is sown extensively; and red 
soils are supposed to yield a bumper crop. 

At the time of harvest a feast is held called the Pov feast. 
When the grain is harvested in the field, and before the same 
ig removed to the house, the cultivator prepares a sumptuous 
feast in the field itself on the night before he carts the harvested 
prain to his house. Every member of the family must partake of 
this feast in the field, And it is the firm belief of the cultivator 
that only when this is done will profit accrue to the family by 
that year's agricultural produce. 

Thus it will be seen that the agriculturist’s life in Bellary 
is completely intertwined with superstitions, ‘Their fields have 
spirits which have to be propitiated and their very villages are 
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guarded by spirits, Several Boyas enjoy inam lands [?] for pro- 
Pitiating these village goddesses by a certain rite called Aufia- 
éaf, This takes place on the last day of the feast of the village 
goddess, and is intended to secure the prosperity of the village, 
On the last day of the feast of the village goddess, the Boya 
priest gets himself shaved at about midnight, sacrifices a sheep 
or a buffalo, mixes its blood with rice, and distributes the rice 
thus prepared in small balls throughout the limits of the village. 
When he starts out on this business the whole village bolts 
its doors, a5 it is mot considered auspicious to see him then, 
He returns early in the morning to the temple of the goddess 
from which he started, bathes, and receives new cloth from the 
W. Francis, Jfadras (rosefieers. 
(Quoted in the Ceylon Observer, 13th Nov., 1905.) 


Ascient Customs at THE Ripinc or LancGHotm MARCHES. 
(Communicated by Dr. f. G. Frater.) 

“THE annual festival of riding Langholm Marches took place on 
Saturday in favourable weather. The Comet was Mr. John 
Wallace, who was elected at a public meeting, and his cavalcade 
included fully seventy horsemen—a larger number than usual. 
Several hundreds of children carried heather besoms, and each 
child was presented with a threepenny piece. Mr. John Wilson, 
the Crier of the Fair, having died since last year's festival, 
Mr. R. Nisbet was entrusted with this position, and he made the 
usual stniking and quaint proclamation standing on horse-back 
in the Market Place, surrounded by horsemen and by a vast 
crowd, many of whom came froma considerable distance. The 
day was observed as a holiday in the district. Provost Thomson, 
in front of the Town Hall, handed a fine new town’s flag to the 
Comet. It was presented to the burgh by Mr. J. A. Scott, 
Erkinholm. The other articles borne aloft in the procession 
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were a monster thistle, a spade bedecked with heather, a crown 
composed of roses, and a barley hannock with a herring nailed 
aeross it, Those who rode the marches were told that they 
might tak’ their fill of good strong whisky, which would mak’ 
them sing; while those who disturbed were warned that their 
lugs would be nailed to the Tron with a big nail, and they 
would be forced on their bare knees to pray seven times for the 
King, and thrice for the Laird of Ralton, an illegitimate son 
of Charles II. Various sods were cut, and at the Castle Crags 
the Fatr was cried, and the company was regaled with barley 
bannock, salt herring, and whisky, Langholm Town Band and 
the local Drum and Fife Band took part in the proceedings. 

The Glasgow Herald, ayth July, 1997. 








ANCIENT Barnarous Sports. 
(ScorrisH Low.anns.) 


THE following extract from an old local periodical, Jie Cheap 
#fagusine, “printed and published monthly by G. Miller and 
son, Haddington,” yol. ii. No. vii., July 1814, is communicated 
by Mr. Alexander Wood, Thormly, Saltcoats, Ayrshire, a Member 
of this Society. Cf. #olt-Lore, vol. xi. p. 253, and xvii. p, 258 
sgg., “The Scapegoat in European Folk-Lore,” Ep, 


“THe Carter's Race, 
"To the Editors of the Cheap Magazine. 
“ GENTLEMEN, 

Having had business at last summer, I was 
not a little alarmed, when approaching the town, at secing some- 
thing like what you have placed as a terror to evil doers, at the 
beginning of the story of the Beacon in your first number, and 
which, I believe, is commonly denominated a gallows. Fearful that 
some unhappy fellow-creature had forfeited his life to the laws 
of his country, and was about to expiate his crimes under the 
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hands of the executioner, I did not fail as soon as I entered 
the town to make the most anxious enquiry into the meaning 
of what I had seen, You may guess my surprise when told, that 
on the preceding day had been the Carter's Race, and that what 
had created so much uneasiness in my mind was nothing but 
a part of the apparatus necessary for carrying on the amusements 
of the day, of a part of which I had the following description : 
From that beam, from which I was afraid some unfortunate 
criminal was about to be suspended between heaven and earth, 
as unworthy of either, a living goose was hung up by the feet, 
and all who could procure horses had an opportunity, as they 
trotted through between the upright posts, of showing their 
dexterity, by catching hold of the goose’s head, and giving it 
a pull. This diversion was continued to the no small cratification 
of the company, till one, more fortunate than his neighbours, 
had the happiness of pulling the head from the body, and of 
being hailed for this heroic action with reiterated applauses by 
the surrounding multitude, The goose being now no longer 
able to afford any more sport, was taken down, and a cat, inclosed 
inabarrel, hung up in its room. Every horseman being provided 
with a mall, struck the end of the barrel as he rode through 
below it; by the frequent repetition of this, the head of the 
barrel was at length stove in, when the cat, mad with the cruel 
usage, darted out, all covered over with soot, to the great amuse- 
ment of the crowd; and from a principle of self-preservation 
was dispatched as quickly as possible, by the happy swains who 
had collected to witness the diversions of the day. i°: . 
A FRIEND To Yours.” 
“North Banks of the Tyne, 
r6th June, 1814.” 


(SWEDEN.) 
Tue following note is by a young lady from Malmo, Sweden :— 
“In Sweden on Lent Monday they put a cat in a barrel 
and hang it up horizontally with a rope, and tie a sheet of 
paper over the open end. (It must not be a wine-cask, but 
a barrel of rough staves, such as is used for cement, ete.) 
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Then a handkerchief is put over each person’s eyes, so that 
they shall not see, and they take a stick, and try to smash the 
whole barrel. They must only try three times each, and when 
they do it they have some sort of prize. 

“On the same day they take a flat cake and put a piece of 
string to it, and hang it up to the lamp in the middle of the 
room, and tie the hands behind the back and try to catch the 
cake with the mouth.” 


April, rgo6. 


[Cl Lund, Danmark og Norges Historie: More Historie, 
syvende Bog, pp. 168, 177.—N. W. T.] 





ALice EXGHOLM. 


CORKESPONDENCE. 


Le SEJOUR DES MorTs suivant La MyTHOLOGIE CEeELTIQUE. 


Le f/olk-lore, t. xvuL, No, 2, p. 121-166, contient un trés 
savant article de Miss Eleanor Hull, intitulé The Development 
of the Idea of Hades in Celtic Literature. Je n'ai pas lintention 
de contester la doctrine de l'érndit auteur, seulement je vois 
avec Tegret que ce que jai écnt A ce sujet mangtie de clarte: 
Miss Eleanor Hull m’attribue des doctrines qui ne sont nulle- 
ment les miennes et me prend 4 partie quand je suis exactement 
du méme avis qu'elle. Je n’ai dit nulle part que les Celtes 
itlandais considérassent le séjour des morts comme une triste 
ile des esprits, a dismal Jsle of Spirits (p. 128), semblable A 
"Hades des Grees (p. 130, 134). Au contraire, comme le 
constate eélleméme Miss Eleanor Hull aux p. 140, 141 de 
son memoire, j'ai comparé le séjour des morts de la mythologie 
celtique avec les fles des bienheureux d'Hésiode, De plus 
j'ai rapproché du passage d'Hésiode, les vers de I'Odpssée ot 
apparait Une doctrine analogue, comme ceux de Pindare dans 
la deuxitme des Olymptonicae ot cette doctrine est développée. 
Elle a penetré, ai-je dit, chez Platon,; et on la trouve, puis-je 
ajouter, dans le sixitme chant de /Endéia:: 

“ Deuenere locos lnetos ct amoena uireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum stdesque beatas. 
Largiot hic campos aether et lumine westit 
Purporeo; solemqwe suum, sua sidera norunt. 
Part in gramineis exercent membra palaestris, 
Contendunt Indo et fuluia luctantur arena; 
Pars pedibos plaudunt chorens, et carmina dicount.” 


' Cycle Mypthologigne, p. 19, 20. 
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Entre la mythologie grecque et la mythologie celtique il y 
a cependant une différence fondamentale. Suivant la croyance 
grecque, une partie seulement, un choix des morts, pénétre dans 
la plaine £ijsion, dams les Iles des bienheureux. Chez les 
Celtes tous les morts sans exception arrivent au Afag¢ Medd, 
& la “plaine agreable," je lai dit.’ Sur le genre de vie que 
Ton menait dans cette plaine, voir les textes réunis dans le 
Crecfé Afythologigne, p. 351 et suivantes. 

H. p'AREOIS DE JUBAINVILLE. 


“CuckowEe Krixo,” 


The following entries in the Churchwardens' Accounts of the 
parish of Mere, Wilts, are not without interest. 
The accounts begin in 1556, and the very first entry for that 
year is: 
“Receipts. Inp’mis the sayd Churchewardeyns do yeld 
Accompte of the pfytte of the Church Ale thies yere / 
Aboue all chargs xij! wit” 
When Philip and Mary gave place to Elizabeth, we have: 


, "As also by occacon of the deathe of o' sayd 
sowaigne lady Queene Marye (who dyed the xvij™ day 
of Nouembre in the sayd yere of o' lorde rg58:) And 
by occacon of the Alteracon of some pte of Relygyon. 
and of the su’yce and Ceremonies of the Churche. 
whiche then ensewyd. There were no newe Churche 
wardenys Chosen eny time.in thies yere./ Neither 
was there eny Ale made,” 

The “Cuckowe King” appears suddenly in 16s. 

“Thomas Sheppard Rem’ Cuckowe King this yeare for 
that he was Prince the last yeare According to the 
Custome. And at this daie John Watts the sonne of 
Thomas Wattes is Chosen Prynce for the next yeare.” 


‘Cycle Mythologigue, p. 20, 21, 
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Then in 1566 comes the only authority for the interpretation 
of the term “(Cuckowe King.” 

“John Watts the sonne of Thomas Watts is appointed to 
be Cuckowe King this next yeare according to the 
old order, because hee was Prince the last yeare. 
And Thomas Barnerd thunger is elected Prince for 
this next yeare. And because John Watts hath ben 
long sick hit is agreed that if hee be not able to 
srve at the tyme of the Churche ale That then 
John Coward the sonne of Robte Coward shall sve 
and be king in his place for this yeare.” 


This Church-ale seems to have been held at Easter. The 
season may account for the “Cuckoo” title of the leader of 
the tevels (or head-barman ?); or it may allude to the ephemeral 
nature of his office; or to the custom of the “prince” elected 
heir-apparent tuming the sovereign out of his “little brief 
authority” the mext year. 

C. F. H. Jomnston. 


The subjomed extracts from the English Dialect Dictionary 
seem to bear on the subject — 

" Cuckooale, the ale drank by colliers, etc., on first hear- 
ing the cuckoo's note. Sirop. Fudk-Lore (1879), ii. 
84. Sound Provine,, 1876. ‘The time is devoted to 
mirth and jollity over what is called cuckoo-ale.’ 

“Cuckoo Foof-ale. Burne, Fol&-ZLore (1883), 221. ‘The 
colliers have a way of their own of celebrating the 
cuckoo’s coming. They say the cuckoo must pay his 
foot-ale, so they club their money together and send 
for a ‘fetching’ of ale, and spend the day on the 
‘pit-bank’ drinking instead of working.’ Sires. Word- 
book. Salofra Antigua. ‘The custom is: invariably 
celebrated out of doors, and a fine levied on the 
person who proposes to deviate from the usual 
practice and drink within.’ 

"Cuckoo Feast, A feast beld on the nearest Sunday to 
April 28th.” 
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Murray's Ceatury Dicttonary has :— 

“ Cuckoo-ale, A provision of alé or strong beer formerly 
drunk in the spring of the year. The signal for broach- 
ing it seems to have been the first cry of the cuckoo.” 

The Vicarage, Headington Quarry, Oxford. 


THe Witp Huntsman. 

While in Oxfordshire last year I met with a localization of 
the Wild Huntsman story which may, perhaps, be unknown to 
your readers. At the village of Noke, a place of some twenty- 
six houses about five miles from Oxford and one mile from 
Islip, there lived in the reign of Elizabeth one Benedict Winch- 
combe. He purchased the Manor, and lived in the Manor 
House (now destroyed), dying there in r623. He was buried in 
a chapel attached to the church, wherein “a fair altar of 
black marble,” bearing his effigy, was erected; and, leaving no 
issue, he devised the manor to his nephew, Benedict Hall, son 
of his only sister Mary. Both monument and chapel are now 
demolished, though the imscriptions from the former are let 
into the chancel wall. The story is current in the village, that 
“old Winchcombe,” as they call him, was very fond of hunting, 
and, as in many other versions of the tale, was not content with 
six days in the week for his favourite pastime, but devoted Sunday 
also to the chase; and that after his death he might be heard 
at night with his hounds, careering over the neighbouring 
country, until he was finally “laid by twelve parsons.” I did 
not ascertain the date of this last event, but it is significant that 
the village is on the edge of Otmoor, formerly the haunt of 
innumerable wild-fowl, which of course we know are in many 
places termed “(Gabriel hounds,” in their nocturnal flight, from 
the resemblance of their cry to that of a pack of hounds, and 
the moor having been (within the last century) drained, they 
are of course no longer heard. 

W. Henry Jewitt. 


a 


REVIEWS. 


Savace CuinpHoop: a Study of Kafir Children. By Duprey 
Kipp. London: A. and C. Black. rg06. 


THE interesting and well-informed author of Jie Assential Xafir 
returns to the charge with a book that broaches a subject 
hitherto almost untouched. At first one wonders why so fasci- 
nating a theme as savage babyhood viewed from the inside 
has not attracted the attention of a host of observers, more 
especially as the first-hand anthropologist is not infrequently a 
woman. To the reflection, however, that ensues upon reading 
such a book as this it is apparent that no ordinary observation 
will prevail against the shyness and suspicion of the little 
primitives, let alone those of their parents. Mr. Kidd's work 
is the fruit of long experience wedded to quite uncommon 
tact and insight, and in almost all respects may serve as a 
model to the numerous following it is likely to call into 
existence, 

Perhaps the most forcible impression left by the book as a 
whole is that, whatever may seem to be the case with the 
man, the child at any rate is the child all the world over. 
A false or, what is much the same thing, a one-sided because 
purely individual psychology leads many to suppose that in 
the adult savage they have the natural man, a being likewise 
supposed to lurk somewhere in themselves. But the savage, 
of course, is the most sophisticated and conventionalised of 
mortals—more so, perhaps, than the picked representatives of 
civilisation. But the child taken in the raw and before he is 
caught and cooked, so to speak, in the hot-pot of society's 
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‘medicine’ is natural, and, as such, the subject of an indi 
vidual psychology, in a way that you and I decidedly are not. 
Tt is most refreshing to observe, for instance, that just as 
Why-Why ate the oysters, so the small and unabashed Kafr 
will tuck into the small bird he snares on the veld though 
he ought to take it to his grandfather, and will in feet grow 
up into a wizard—an abandoned wretch—if he violates the 
taboo (p. 193). He does not “see the logic of the rule,” as 
Mr. Kidd says. And so another infant sceptic could not see 
the use of puzzling about why the trees grew bigger. “The 
trees, he remarked to Mr. Kidd, “will frow as well without 
my troubling about the way they grow” (p. r=2), Meanwhile 
his elders were practising all the devices of productive magic 
without a doubt but that they were powerlully fostering the 
crops. Nevertheless society, mostly by its appeal to the 
imitative powers, begins to set its stamp s00n enough on the 
boys and girls, as their games and sports make plain. For 
instance, when they are playing down by the river at chief and 
followers, “the little chief is given a small white shield, and 
in the tremendous fights which follow, no one would dare 
to hit the boy with the white shield even in play; it is 
thought a very bad thing to hit a chief, and therefore it is 
very bad to imitate such an action” (p, 175). 

Indeed, about the only fault there is to find with Mr. Kidd's 
work is that perhaps he does not sufficiently distinguish 
between the effects of the social and the individual factors in 
child-ife, A certain fallacy seems to ron through his most 
ambitious chapter, the one entitled “The Dawn of Self- 
Consciousness.” It reads a little as if the savage child “rounds 
to 4 separate mind” more slowly than the civilised because 
of an intrinsic slowness and feebleness of mental development. 
His is the “leisurely Arctic dawn” and ours the hurried 
tropical sunrise “—despite the fact that he reaches puberty 
sooner. However, if Mr. Kidd somewhat fails to appreciate 
in explicit theory the importance of the influence of social 
environment, at all events his careful observations afford the 
necessary correction. The child may confuse self with his 
clothing and possessions, crying when they are beaten. But 
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his father, it turns out, would not care to wear a dead man's 
blanket if it has been worn but once. Or the child may 
confuse self with his shadow. But as a matter of fact it is 
found necessary by the elders to teach the heedless children 
to respect the shadows of their betters. In short, there may 
be little selfconsciousness in a certain sense of the term in 
Savage adult or savage child, but it is hardly the sense of 
the term proper to those individual psychologies to which Mr, 
Kidd is fond of referring us. 

Besides its supreme importance as a contribution to psychology, 
individual and social, the book is a storehouse of valuable 
material in the way of folk-lore of all kinds. Mr. Kidd has 
the gift of complete observation. Thus on p. 23 he gives, 
apparently without penetrating into the meaning’ of the custom, 
a case of the lunar sympathy recently explained by Dr. Frazer 
(Adonis Aitts Osiris, 305 ff), with just the detail required for 
its identification. Very rarely do we notice a lack of precise 
Statement, as where, for instance, killing a man of conspicuous 
character in order to form inée/est wherewith to wash the 
chief's babies is spoken of as if a universal Katir practice 
(p- 19). Mr. Kidd does not often seek to round off his 
observations with a theory, yet occasionally he does it with 
marked success. Thus his appendix (H. of p. 24 and p. 289), 
on the danger of looking backwards, cleverly suggests. that the 
underlying idea is that as long as the man sees the holy and 
dangerous object, by one to which a sickness has been trans- 
ferred, the object cannot see, and so ‘overlook’ him. Even more 
interesting is his study of the difference of meaning between 
idfdost and ifomge (App. A. gf pp. 12-1 5, 21-26, etc.) These 
terms and the corresponding ideas are generally confused: but 
Mr. Kidd gives good reason to think that they refer to two 
quite distinct kinds of spirit. The former is a man’s individual 
spirit, that after death haunts the grave and in time evaporates. 
The latter is an ancestral spirit, or, better, the ancestral ana 
or luck, since it is not so much the spint of particular ancestors 
as something strictly corporate. In custom and ritual the 
ttongo is for obvious reasons the more important of the two, 
It lives in the family hut and receives offerings. It is not 
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bom with the child but is imparted by a ceremony. It 
departs from the man who breaks tribal custom, es: 
a Christian, It causes men to dream, It sends sickness. It 
hates twins. It is in many men at once, travels with the tribe, 
ean be passed on to an heir like a blessing, indeed, we seem 
to have here the key to the inmost shrine of Kafir religion. 

Perhaps these crumbs will be enough to attract hungry 
anthropa ogists to the lavish feast. 





KR. RK. MARETT. 


RELIGION in Evotution. By F. B. Jevowns, Litt.D. London : 
Methuen & Co. roof, 


Tals is a work of apologetics. It consists of four lectures 
delivered in the Vacation Term for Biblical Study at Cambridge, 
The argument, however, necessitates an enquiry whether religion 
has been evolved out of, or preceded by, a non-religious or pre- 
religious stage in the history of man. Seeing that such a stage 
has been supposed to have been discovered among the Australian 
natives, Dr. Jevons discusses the evidence of Dr. Howitt, Mrs, 
Langloh Parker, and Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, on the point. 
Rightly holding that evolution does not proceed equally in all 
departments of intellectual and social life, and therefore that 
religious development may be slower or more rapid than social, 
QF may even decay as social and intellectual life develops, he 
arrives at the conclusion that a pre-telizious stage in the history 
of man cannot yet be said to have been satisfactorily proved. 
In the strict sense of the word road, possibly he may be right. 
But if the term Evolution and all that it implies be a correct 
generalization of the forces which have Operated from the 
beginning of the world to produce its present condition, includ- 
ing, of course, that of mankind, the presumption of a pre-religious 
stage in the history of man remains unshaken by his examina- 
tion of the Australian evidence and the less valuable West 
African evidence of Dr. Nassau and M. Allegret which he prays 
in aid. Moreover, I very much doubt whether his interpretation 
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of the Australian evidence is accurate. We must not judge 
Savage beliefs entirely by the standard of our own mental opera- 
tions. Our categorical affirmations and denials and clear-cut 
definitions are foreign to traditional creeds, In my judgement 
the Arunta are neither primitive atheists on their way to mMono- 
theism, nor monotheists whose faith has waned. Something 
much more nebulous than either atheism or monotheism, or 
indeed any kind of theism, lies behind their present condition, 
For this Dr, Jevons has not made allowance: he has not even 
considered the possibility of it. How, if correct, it will affect 
his argument is not for me to Say. 

The rest of the volume, like all that he writes, is well worth 
reading. It is lucid; it is skilful: but— 

“How can he give his neighbour the rea/ ground, 
His own conviction?” 
E. Sipwey Harriann. 


er 


THe Rewicious Sonos or Connacurt. By Douctas Hype. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. Dublin: W- H. Gill & Son. 


TOs, 


From the folk-lore point of view the interest of Dr. Hyde's 
Meligions Songs of Connacht lies in the large number of charms 

poems enshrining old superstitions which it contains, As 
Dr. Hyde says in his preface, “ poems, prayers, petitions, 
charms, stories, blessings, curses, and everything else of the 
kind,” are here set down and published in the same mixed 
Manner in which they came into the collector's hand. The 
book is thus a curious record of those back-waters of civilisation 
where superstition longest keeps its hold, and where the border- 
line that stands between paganism and Christianity is grown so 
fine that it is difficult to tell whether many of these ‘ranns’ 
belong morte strictly to the one sphere or to the other. 
Occasionally the collector makes an effort to discriminate 
between the two traditions, as where he traces the ongin of 
two curses called respectively the “ Reversed Journey" and 
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the “ Curse of the Anvil.” In the former, which is Christian, 
the aggrieved person makes a round of the Stations of the 
Cross in a contrary direction, invoking the devil all the time 
to send bad luck upon his enemy; while, to tum the anvil 
upon your enemy, a mode of invoking illJuck which Dr. Hyde 
thinks comes down from pagan days, is carried out by putting 
the horn of the anvil facing backwards and requesting the 
devil to do his worst upon the person accursed, “so that 
a melting and every kind of misfortune may come on him.” 
In most cases, however, there is mo possible means of 
distinguishing ideas that have been handed on, with merely 
a change of names, from one system of belief to the other. 
One of the most striking examples of a papan purpose being 
carried over into Christian customs was the use made of 
hymns in the early Church of Ireland as charms against 
danger or disease Hardly one of the numerous hymns 
ascribed to the saints of the Celtic Church was composed 
for Church purposes or as an anthem of praise to God; they 
have a much more personal or busmesslike purpose. To 
ward off dangers or demons, to preserve a traveller on a 
journey, to cure sickness or to keep back the plague from 
passing to them across the ‘ninth wave,’ these were the 
practical purposes for which in ancient times hymns were 
composed and repeated. The best known instance is that of 
the ‘Lorica’ of St. Patrick, composed on his approach to 
Tara to ward off the “spells of women, smiths and Druids” 
during his contest with the King of Ireland. ‘These hymns 
usually fall into the regular charm-form, invoking the “virtue 
of God, the might of God, the wisdom of God," the eye and 
ear and hand of God, against snares of demons, seductions of 
vice, and all other ills. In the same way one of St. Columba’s 
best known hymns was a “Path Protection,” which kept every 
one safe who repeated it on setting forth on a journey, Dr. 
Hyde gives many instances of hymns used in this way to the 
present day. There are religious charms for a sore eye, charms 
to staunch blood, for the toothache, for milking the cow, and 
many other purposes. Some of them come down direct in 
both wording and spirit from the days when St. Patrick's 


hymn was composed. Here is one that closely approaches 
to the form of the Lorica of Patrick: 
“* Between us and the Fsiry Hosts, 

Between 05 and the Hosts of the Wind, 

Between us and the drowning water, 

Between us and heavy temptation, 

Between us and the shame of the world, 

Between us and the death of captivity." 

These charms should be compared with the very similar 
‘ranns’ collected by Dr. Alexander Carmichael, on the 
Western Coasts of Scotland, and published by him in Carmina 
Gadeltca. 

Brigit (or Breed, as the name is pronounced in Gaelic), 
plays, next to the Virgin Mary, the largest part in the house- 
hold charms, She is represented as occupying the middle of 
the house mear the hearth, while Mary is aloft on the top; 
there is little doubt that her name, which Dr. Hyde interprets 
as meaning “fiery-arrow" (sreishaigit), and her position as 
presiding genius of the hearth, pass back beyond the Saint, 
whose “Virgin's fire” at her monastery of Kildare was never 
allowed to go out, to the pagan goddess of wisdom from whom 
many of her virtues and attributes are actually derived. Her 
wide-spreading mantle which, according to a legend preserved 
in an ancient church hymn, she once hung out to dry upon 
a sunbeam after herding sheep in the rain, plays a part in 
some of these charms. We may note that the English 
version- of the “White Paternoster,” which has so very 
un-English a sound : 

“ Four comers to my bed, 
Four angels round my head, ete. ,” 
occurs also in Ireland (vol. ii., pp, 49 and 217). 

Though parts of these volumes are unpleasant, and stories 
are preserved that might perhaps just as well have been for- 
gotten, they are, taking them altogether, a most singular record 
of a people whose credulity, or shall we say whose piety, 
seems to be in a stage hardly removed from that of the 
lowest superstition of the middle ages. <A trace of shrewd 
humour and common-sense and an occasional touch of fine 
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mative insight relieve the sordidness of the collection, but 
there 15 little in the book that can rank with the exquisite 
love-poetry which Dr. Hyde has collected from this very 
district and nothinig at all which can be named in the same 
breath with the delicately beautiful poetry of nature which 
comes down from an earlier time. 

Eveanor HULL. 


FoOLe-LoRE oF Women, as Illustrated by Legendary and Tra- 
ditionary Tales, Folk-rthymes, Proverbial Sayings, Supersti- 
tions, etc. By T. F. Tutserton-Dver, M.A. 


Ir is clear that the author of this work, who has published 
many books of the same kind, must command a public. But 
it is not to the advantage of folk-lore, as this Society understands 
it, that this should be so. He does not concern himself with 
any of the questions which, in our belief, deserve scientific 
inquiry, and though he has read widely his method ts very 
different from that which we have consistently advocated. His 
object is merely to collect from a variety of sources, among 
which he ventures to name the publications of this Society, a 
number of miscellaneous proverbs and beliefs which he supposes 
will amuse the public for whom he caters. These he roughly 
classifies under headings, such as “Woman's Eyes,” “Woman's 
Tongue,” “ Red-haired Girls,” “Woman's Curiosity,” “ Young and 
Old Maids,” and so on. His method of supplying references 
is one of the curiosities of the book. For instance, on page 2, 
he gives chapter and verse for a passage in Don /wan, and on 
page 47 a reference to Lady E. C. Gurdon’s Sufo/t Folk-Jore, 
while clsewhere half a dozen pages at a time, swarming with 
assertions which a reader would wish to verify, are left without 
a footnote. Nor does he refer to the standard literature of the 
subject. He begins Chapter XX., which deals with “Woman's 
Curiosity,” with a mention of Peeping Tom of Coventry, which ts 
hardly apposite, and he goes on to talk of Forbidden Chambers 
and the like, as if Mr. Sidney Hartland had never dealt with 
such things. 
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The need of references is emphasised by the inaccuracy of 
some of the quotations which we can test. “ Frailty, thy name 
is woman,” is, we are told (p. 13), ‘a German proverb.” 

"A bustling (sic) woman and crowing hen 
Are neither fit for pods nor men," 
is given as a parallel to “Une poule qui chante le cog, et 
une fille qui jiffe (src), portent malheur dans la maison.” 

One of the most remarkable statements is “Eastern proverbs 
are highly comphmentary to women™ (p. 2), whereas the book 
is largely made up of the old silly jibes at the sex which abound 
in Oriental literature. Surely the time has passed when crusted, 
stupid sneers directed against women as a whole are either 
interesting or imstructive. 

There is much to be done in the way of popularising folk- 
lore, and the author might, if he would adopt sounder methods, 
assist in this good work. But we doubt if a public which 
patronises books of this class is likely to be attracted to a serious 
study of the subject. Mr. Thistleton-Dyer has collected many 
interesting facts, but the value of his book, as a treatise on this 
branch of folk-lore, is lost through over-haste in compilation, 
faulty arrangement, and a neglect of the principle that a book 
may be accurate and readable at the same time. 


W, CRrooxe. 


ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-Saxon Race. [By the late T. W. SHore. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1906. 

ANCIENT Law, By Sir Henry Sumner Maine, with Intro 
duction and Notes by Sim Freperick Pounocr, Bart 
London: John Murray, 1906. 


Tue Trmat System i Waves. By Frepertc SrEBon. 
London: Longmans, rgo4, 


Tue late Mr. Shore's Origin of the Angiv-Saxon Race represents 


the laborious collection of evidence in support of a theory which 
is succinctly stated in the final chapter of the book. “ All the 
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available evidence, the dialects of the period, the surviving 
customs, or those known to have existed, and the comparison 
of place-names with those of ancient Germany and Scandinavia, 
point to the same conclusion, that the English race had its 
origin in many parent sources, and arose on English soil, not 
from some great national immigration, but from the commingling 
here of settlers from many tribes” (page 393). It was. Mr. 
Shore's purpose in the present book to find traces of these 
tribes on English soil, and there can be no question of the 
industry with which he prosecuted the search, nor of the wealth 
of illustration which he brought to bear upon it: a fact which 
makes it only the more to be regretted that the result of such 
great labour should be of such small value to the historical 
student. 

For Mr. Shore's attempt was hopeless from the outset, quite 
apart from any criticisms which may be passed upon his treatment 
of the materials which he collected. The local nomenclature of 
England, to name the source from which Mr. Shore's conclusions 
are in the main derived, has never yet as a whole received 
such scientific treatment as would make it available for purposes 
of historical generalisation, It is only in regard to five or six 
counties that the early forms of the local place-names have 
systematically been collected: elsewhere in England the student 
1s at the mercy of the idiosyncrasies of the scribes of Domesday 
Book, from which he may only in rare instances appeal to 
Kemble's inadequate index to the Codex Diplomaticus. Under 
such circumstances no certainty of interpretation is possible, but it 
must be added that Mr. Shore is no safe guide even in those 
parts of this vast subject which have been explored by previous 
scholars. 

In regard to a work of this kind, depending for its effect 
upon the accumulation of numberless isolated facts, no detailed 
criticism can be attempted here, but attention may be called 
to a few points upon which Mr. Shore's conclusions are peculiarly 
inacceptable. Such are his interpretation of the -fofe terminal 
in place-names on the Welsh border (page 375) ; the extraordinary 
extension’ given on page 339 to the Dore-Whitwell-Humber 
boundary of Mercia, and the impossible derivation of the place- 
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name Oxford which occurs on page z69. The statement 
(page 301) that “the -4y place-mames in the Danish district: 
of England must be regarded by their parallelism to the dys 
of ancient Gothland to have been folk-villages" is plausible, 
but ignores the fact that in many of these names the 4y suifix 
is compounded with a personal name in the possessive case. 
It is difficult to see what such names as Brocklesby, Barnetby, 
and Grimsby can have meant if they did not mean that the 
places in question were originally owned by Brocwulf, Beortnoth, 
and Grim, The process which transformed such estates into the 
unmanorialised vills revealed by Domesday Book is one of the 
obscurest problems of Anglo-Saxon history, but Mr. Shore took 
No account of the difficulty. In connection with this subject 
we may note that Mr. Shore follows Kemble’s arbitrary explana- 
tion of the -ing suffix in placenames; an explanation which of 
course is very convenient for an author whose work, like the 
present book, is based on the assumption of the tribal structure 
of Anglo-Saxon society. 

It is an ungrateful task to give adverse criticism to a book 
which, whatever its defects, expresses the result of personal 
research in a region where such research is urgently needed. It 
is only through the labours of many mdtvidual scholars that 
some vague outline of the early social condition of the English 
people will at last begin to appear. But Mr. Shore's method 
was far too unscientific, the ground which he attempted to cover 
was far too wide, for his work to have any appreciable share 
in advancing this result. When English place-names have been 
traced to ther origin and classified, when what is archaic in 
local custom has been distinguished from what is only a 
development of feudal law, when anthropological statistics have 
been multiplied and interpreted, some more fortunate scholar 
may undertake with a prospect of success the work attempted 
by Mr. Shore, 

Students of Maine’s Ancdené Law have long felt the need 
of an edition of this book in which its conclusions are reviewed 
in the light of recent research in the wide field covered by its 
brilliant author. Such an edition is now supplied by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Maine's successor in the chair of Junsprudence at 
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Oxford. While wisely making ho chahges in Maine’s text; Sir 
Frederick Pollock, in a note appended to each chapter, gives 
& concise criticism of its contents, enforced by frequent and 
learned reference to the modern literature dealing with the 
subject. Treatment of this kind is perhaps the severest test 
to which a book can be subjected, and the result of it in the 
present case is a notable witness to the. permanent value of 
Maine's classical work. 

The second edition of Mr. Seebohm's Tribal System in Wales 
consists of a reissue of the book without material alteration. 
Since the appearance of the first edition Mr. Seebohm has 
published the results of his researches into primitive English 
society in his Zerbal Cusfom in Anglo-Saxon Faw, which thus 
forms to some extent a companion volume to the present work, 
and in a long and interesting Introductory Note we are given 
some account of the questions in tegard to which Welsh 
custom is illustrated by reference to Germanic evidence, There 
is no need to enlarge here upon the value of Mr. Seebohm’s 
work. He has for the first time given a scientific starement 
of the evidence contained in the Welsh codes and has established 
the reality of the social conditions which they imply by reference 
to the extents and similar records of local provenance which 
have come down to us from the Edwardian period, For many 
years yet scholars may continue to dispute the extent to which 
Anglo-Saxon society has been affected by previous Celtic custom, 
but whatever conclusion ultimately finds acceptance will be pro- 
foundly indebted to Mr. Seebohm’'s reconstruction of the main 
features of Welsh tribal society. 

F. M. STenton. 





SHORT Notices. 
Sociological Papers. Volume 7, Macmillan, 1 goo. Svo. 
Pp. xiv, 308. 


THe second volume of the Sociological Society's publications, 
though not less interesting than its predecessor, thakés less 
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appeal to folk-lorists, In fact, the only paper which specially 
eoncems us is Dr. Westermarck’s The Jnfwence of Afapic on 
Sectal Relationships. He shows how deeply the relations between 
parents and children, rich ahd poor, hosts and guests, may be 
influenced by the belief in the efficacy of blessings and cursés, 
and in the Evil Eye, incidentally illustrating his thesis by his 
own experiences in Morocco. He follows Dr. Frazer in finding 
the distinctive mark of magic in the compelling power of the 
Magician, as opposed to the supplicatory attitude of the religious 
votary, but it does not seem to strike him that the essence of 
the magical influence of the Evil Eye, for example, lies in its 
inherent mana, or natural uncanny power, not in the will of 
its possessor. In fact, we meet with cases where the power of 
the Evil Eye is stipposed to be exercised involuntarily, and to 
be beyond the possessor’s control. Neither does he seem to us 
to lay sufficient stress on the idea that the wandering stranger 
may be a deity m diseuise, as a motive for his hospitable treat- 
ment. Altogether the subject of the paper seems rather to be 
the influence of superstitious belief (as for want of a better 
fame we must call it) on social relationships, than of magic. 
But we need hardly say that it is an original and weighty 
article, based on the evidence of facts. In so short a 
Space compression was unavoidable, but some day we hope 
Dr. Westermarck will work out the subject more fully, The 
custom of Sanctuary, for example, on which he touches; is 
almost unbroken ground. 





ihe Imperial Gazetteer of Jndia, New Edition: The /ndian 
empire, Vol. I. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1907,  8vo. 
pp. xxx, 568. 6s. 
Tuts, the third edition of the Jmjerial Gasetieer of Jnadta, will 
run to twenty-six volumes, including a companion atlas, in place 
of the previous fourteen. The whole work has been revised, and 
practically re-written, so as to incorporate the latest attainable 
information ; only the historical account of the British Empire 
in India, by the late Sir W. W. Hunter, has been left as for 
as possible untouched. The sifigle volume on Zhe /ndian 
Enipire has been expanded into four: “ Descnptive,” “ His- 


we 
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torical,” “Economic,” and “ Administrative,” the first of which 
now lies before us. It contains sections on the Physical Aspects, 
the Geology, Meteorology, Botany, Zoology, Ethnology and 
Caste, Languages, Religions, Population, and Vital Statistics of 
the vast peninsula, each section by an acknowledged master 
of the subject. Only two of them come within the purview of 
#oikiore: that on Religions, a clear and excellent summary, 
both historical and descriptive, by our staunch supporter Mr. 
Crooke ; and that on Ethnology, abridged from the chapter on 
“Tribe, Caste, and Race,” by Mr. H. H. Risley, in the Report 
om the Census of India, 1go1. The author, after enumerating 
the main features of the principal races, physical types, tribes, 
and castes, discusses the theories of the Origin of Caste put 
forth by Sir Denzil [bbetson, Mr. Nesfield, and Monsieur Senart 
respectively ; and while categorically asserting that “the origin 
of caste is from the nature of the case an insoluble problem,” 
himself advances the hypothesis that it is to be found in the 
pride of birth which induced conquering races to hold themselves 
jealously aloof from the conquered. Necessity yet compelled 
the incomers to take wives from the lower races, thereby pro- 
ducing endless cross-livisions, and a reactionary intensified pnde 
of exclusiveness, bolstered up by fictitious traditions, led to a 
redoubled aloofness in later generations, This " conjecture,” 
says the author, “is based—frstly, upon the correspondence 
that can be traced between certain caste-gradations and the 
variations of the physical type; secondly, on the development 
of mixed races from stocks of a different colour; and thirdly, 
on the influence of fiction." 


Hotkiore and Superstitious Beliefs af Lebanon County | Penn- 
syivania|, By E. Grumete, M.D. Reprint from Jrans- 
actions of the Lebanon County Historical Sactety, Vol. III. 
No. 9, pp. 254-294. 

THIS interesting little pamphlet gives an account of the customs 

and beliefs of a population of German descent in the State of 

Pennsylvania, and so deals with the lore of an immigrant folk 

settled under an alien government and in the midst of a people 
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of alien blood and speech. Once more we find that “coelum 
non animam mutant qui trans mare current.” These Germans 
who have never known Germany still eat sausages at Christmas, 
hunt for hares’ eggs at Easter, and count Wednesday the 
unlucky day of the week, as did their forebears in the Vater- 
land across the ocean. Their whole folklore, m fact, seems 
singularly little affected by practices imported from England. 


The Mayers and their Song, or Some Account of the First of 
May and its Observance in Hertfordshire. By W. B. 
Grerisx. Svo. 16 pp, To be had from the Author, 
Bishop's Stortford, Herts. 1s. 


Tue observance of May Day in Hertfordshire, as elsewhere, 
seems now to be chiefly kept up by parties of smartly-dressed 
little girls carrying “garlands” and sometimes dolls; but within 
living memory it was customary for young men to go round 
affixing “May-bushes” to the house-doors before the dawn of 
May morning, and later in the day to sing and dance in costume 
in the streets. Mr. Gertsh, whose name we are sorry to see 
among those of members retiring from the Society, has been 
at the pains to collect and record no less than nine variants 
of their song, one of which is well known owing to its insertion 
im Hone'’s Avery Day Book in 1826. Though every village 
has its own version, yet the song on the whole shows a well- 
marked local type. It is interesting as suggesting a well-meant 
seventeenth-century attempt to give an edifying and religious 
character to the May-day festival abhorred of the Puritans. It is 
a combination of a few verses appropriate to the occasion with 
others expressing decidedly sombre religious reflections, which 
appear independently and even more inappositely im the 
Christmas carol “The Moon Shines Bnght” (see Sandys’ 
Christmas Carois), The whole concludes with the usual request 
for beer. One verse Mr. Gerish is able to trace to an edition 
of the Geneva Bible printed in 1608, to which a cento of texts 
arranged as verse is prefixed. The song should be compared 
with the Cornish May songs, and with Mr. Percy Manning's 
collection from Oxfordshire. 
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Journal of the Folk-Song Society, Vol. III, Part I. London: 
54 Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street. to, pp. vi, 58, 
Recent numbers of the Folk-Song Society's Journal show pre- 
gress, not only in collecting, but in method. Comparing them 
with earlier issues we note a marked increase of critical skill 
in the Notes. Far more attention is paid to the subject-matter of 
the yerses and to tracing sources and parallels than was the case 
at first, and wider knowledge of authorities is shown. Expurga- 
tion still seems to be carried rather far (though of course it 
is impossible to judge of the character of the omitted verses) ; 
some of the contributors are inclined to be discursive, and the 
differing opinions of the musical critics who hold a symposium 
on each air in turn aré sometimes amusing : nevertheless, ag 
at present conducted, the /owrna/ is really valuable to the 
folk-lorist,; not to the musician alone, We are especially pleased 
with the subject-index to Vols, I. and Il. which is appended 
to the present Part, and which well repays study, Many will 
be unprepared to hear that some fifteen or twenty standard 
“old ballads,” including such notable ones as ‘(iJ Morice,” 
“Lamkin,” “Lord Randal, my Son," Binnorie,” and others, 
are still sung by the peasantry of England to airs hitherto 
unrecorded, Then we have new examples of ancient well-known 
love-songs: “I sowed the seeds of love,” “There is an ale- 
house in yonder town,” “TI will give you the keys of my heart,” 
and others in the same style. (Christmas carols, consisting either 
of versified mediaeval legends or of moral (seventeenth-century ?) 
verses of the most lugubrious description ; other festival Sones 
(we would direct Mr, Gerish’s attention to the May Songs in 
yols. i, p. 180, and ij, p. 182, and Mr. Ordish’s to the Pace 
Egging Songs, yol. ii. p. 231), agricultural songs, musical toasts, 
sailors’ chanties, a cattle-call, a * bird-starver's " cry; and more 
remarkable than these, two or three specimens of the cante-fabje, 
in which a short song is sung by one of the characters in a 
prose story, in the fashion still in vogue, ag Mr. Walter Jekyll 
tells us, among the Jamaican negroes. For the most part, 
however, the songs are narrative “ditties,” intended to be sung 
as solos. Three or four are humorous stories of revenge or out- 
witting, but they treat chiefly of the exceedingly tempestuous 
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course of true love, of cruel parents, faithless swains, and early 
deaths. ‘They relate histories of highwaymen, pirates, press- 
gangs, voyages, shipwrecks, murders, and executions; they 
celebrate feats of poaching, cock-fighting, horse-tacing, and 
fox-hunting. On the whole, they smack strongly of the 
eighteenth century. Several of them refer to the Napoleonic 
Wars; one, to the American War of Independence; another, 
to the death of General Wolfe. The battles are related im 
a dolorous style, suited perhaps to the “ broken soldier, kindly 
bade to stay.” The soldier sometimes occurs as a lover, usually 
a bold one; the sailor, however, is the favourite hero of the 
love-stories, which turn generally on his constancy or the reverse. 
The apprentice is another leading personage, generally represented 
as lovesick, ill-used, and unfortunate. The farmer, the plough- 
boy, and the labouring man bulk largely among the dramatis 
personae; the shepherd rarely oceurs, but his calling is celebrated 
in “ Tarry Woo” (i. 215), a real “trade song” heard at sheep- 
shearing in Westmoreland and North Yorkshire. We do not 
find, in England, any songs in praise of some special locality, 
as we do in Ireland. The English folk-poet seems always to 
require a human interest. But there is usually a background 
of Nature in the more sentimental songs; the sunrise, the green 
meadows, the singing birds, the springing flowers, or else the 
stormy winds and “silvery tide,” form the setting of the story. 

From our point of view, perhaps the most interesting “find” is 
the carol, current in Herefordshire and elsewhere, founded on a 
story in the Apocryphal Gospel of St. Matthew, in which Christ 
curses the willow because His mother has chastised Him with it. 
Qur member, Mrs. Leather, finds the belief widely prevalent in 
Herefordshire that a child or animal beaten with a willow-rod will 
cease to grow. This is said of dreom in Shropshire, but there 
also a carter has been known to object to drive a horse with a 
“ withy-stick " (mownéain-ash is the proper wood for the purpose) ; 
and the willow is reputed to be (in the words of the ballad-curse) 
“the very first tree To perish at the heart.” 

Miss Broadwood, commenting on /ianf-burdens of ballads, 
“Parsley, sage, rosemary, and thyme,” etc. (vol. ul. p. 14), makes 
the ingenious suggestion that they are survivals of incantations or 
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charms against evil. The idea is plausible, but needs to be sub- 
stantiated by fuller and more precise evidence than she has as yet 
brought forward. 

Into the musical value of the Folk-Song Society's collections 


"we cannot here enter, but we may echo the admiration of the 


lamented Norwegian composer, Edvard Grieg, for “the earnest- 
ness and energy with which it cares out its objects,” and the 
hope he expressed shortly before his death that these folk- 
melodies may in time “form the basis of an independent national 
style of music” in England. 


journal of the Gypsy-Lore Society. New Series, Vol. 1., Part L 
July, 1907. Svo. pp. gé. 
Tre Gypsy-Lore Society, after having been in abeyance for fifteen 
years, has taken a new lease of life, and established itself in new 
headquarters at 6 Hope Place, Liverpool. The pages of its 
Journal are chiefly occupied by papers on the history and 
language of the wandering tribe, and by a posthumous article on 
the Tinker folk by the late Charles Godfrey Leland. Of folklore 
there are a couple of brief folk-tales from Slavonia, the story of 
the Owl and the Baker's Daughter from a Welsh gipsy, and a 
couple of riddles, the inquiring contributor of which may be 
referred to the /o/é-Song fourna/, vol. ii. p. 297. We observe 
with interest a proposal to undertake an “ anthropological " (qu. 
anthropometrical or ethnographical ?) survey of the Gypsies. 
Enrror. 
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MAY 15th, 1907. 
Mr. Ay Nutt (VicE-PRESIDENT) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The election of Mr. James Brown, Mr. H. C, Goulds- 
bury, Mr. G. Cadbury, junior, and Mrs. Seligman as 
members ef the Society was announced. 

The resignation of Dr, S. Miall, and the withdrawal of 
the subscription of Messrs. Eggers & Co., of St. Petersburg, 
were also announced. 

Mr. Crooke read a paper on “ Homeric Folk-Lore” [to 
appear in vol. xix.], and in the discussion which followed, 
Mr. G. Calderon, Mr. Kirby, and the Chairman took 
part. 

A paper entitled “The Corpse-Door: A Danish Sur- 
vival” [p. 365], by the Rev. H. F. Feilberg, was also 
read, 

The Meeting terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Crooke for his paper. 

VOL. XVII. 2A 
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The Secretary reported the gift of the following books 
to the Society's Library since the April meeting, viz. : 

Handbook of American indians, North of Mexico 
(Bureau of American E thology, Bulletin 30, Part 1,), 
presented by the Bureau. 

Anthropometric Data from Bombay, and A nthropometric 
Data from Burma, both presented by the Government of 
Bengal. 





JUNE 19th, 1907. 
THE PRESIDENT (Dr, GASTER) IN THE CHAIR. 


THE Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed, 
The election of the Rev. J. W. Macgregor and Mr. QO, 
Seshagiri Rao as members of the Society was announced. 
Mr. A. Lang read a paper entitled “‘ Death's Deeds,’ a 
Bi-located Story” [p. 376], on which the Chairman 
offered some observations, 

A. hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Lang for 
his paper. 

Mr. A. R. Wright exhibited and explained the use of 
the following objects used by secret societies and others 
in West Africa, viz. : 

From Mendiland. Porro Society.—Masle of Arif ka 
Perro, or porro devil; tablet for laying porro taboo. Arnau 
Secety.—Mask of Normeh or Bundu devil; séheura 
musical gourd. YVassi Soctefy—Minserch figure. Other 
objects —Banyehn fetish charm; iron bar currency; wooden 
model gun ; fetish stick ; mourning circlet ; chief's elephant 
pad armlets and whip; steatite devil ; Cowrie girdle; palm 
rib basket and broom; necklet of imitation leopard’s 
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From Imperri country, etc— Human Leopard Soctety. 
Murderer's knife. 

from Timint country—Bai Bureh's bofimah fetish, hat, 
fetish cap, and belt; three fetish staves: snuff horn - two 
fetish figures; son’s war dress; attendant’s war horn and 
wooden sword; and great war horn and drum. 

From Old Calabar—Ordeal bean, 

The Chairman and Mr, Lang having offered some 
observations on the objects, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Wright for exhibiting them. 

A paper entitled “Marriage Customs of the Southern 
Gallas, East Africa," compiled from the notes of the late 
Rev. T. Wakefield, F.R.G.S., by his widow, was read by 
the Secretary [see ante, p. 319]. 











THE CORPSE-DOOR: A DANISH SURVIVAL. 
BY DE. H. F. FEILBERG. 
(Kead at Meeting, 19th June, 1907.) 


ALMOST a span of life has elapsed since I moved away 
from one of the far-stretching moorland parishes and 
returned to the west coast of Jutland, and to the people 
amongst whom I had passed my childhood. 

The village was large and closely built, with old- 
fashioned low straw-thatched houses built of hard dark 
bricks cemented with clay, that appeared to creep close 
together, so as to offer as little resistance as possible 
to the storm, when it comes sweeping with all its might 
from over the North Sea, 

One day, when the licht happened to fall sharply on 
the gable-end of a house, I distinctly saw the outline 
on the wall of what looked like a bricked-up “oven- 
door; and as it evidently was the outer wall of the 
best or company room, I wondered how that could be, 
50 I went inside, and after greeting the people asked 
them if they had an oven in their best room. Oh no! 
they said, it was not a baking oven, it was a “ corpse-door.” 
There were very few such left now, but in olden days 
it had been the custom that the coffin, which was always 
placed in the upper room, was carried out through this 
opening, which was bricked up again aS soon as the 
procession had started for church, so that on their return 
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they could again assemble in the room and partake of 
the funeral meal. As the doors in these old-fashioned 
houses are low and narrow, this seemed to be a practical 
way of getting over a difficulty. 

I remembered then the many occasions on which I 
had been present at funerals in the big end room of 
the farmhouses. In the middle of the room stood the 
open coffin, with the corpse inside; along the walls were 
tables groaning with good cheer and surrounded by 
guests. When all had arrived, and all had had enough 
to eat, the candles were lichted, a hymn sung, the last 
word spoken. Then came the leave-taking; the widow 
patted her dead husband’s cheek, the mother lifted up 
the little children and let them stroke the dead 
man’s forehead, whilst the tears fell fast; then came 
the other relations in dwe order; last of all the 
cofin lid was nailed on, each hammer stroke seeming 
to go into one’s very heart! Then the coffin was 
borne out—for many years I never saw any wreaths, 
they belong to the present time—placed on the hearse, 
and carried at a foot-pace down the high road, never 
through side roads, to the church, and hidden aver in 
the prave. 

If we look closely into the funeral customs at Penis 
we shall find two different currents of thought, one which 
belongs, so to speak, to a superficial stratum of church 
life, where all the Christian ceremonies, with the burial 
service and the tolling of the church bell are rigorously 
observed. This is the most noticeable, and many will 
never have seen anything else. Underneath this lies 
another, what I am inclined to call an antique layer of 
practices, of which one sees very little, and of which the 
meaning has been forgotten, but which in old-fashioned 

‘In later years they screwed down the lid, and I have sometimes seen 
butterfly ornaments on the screws, In that way can antique motives come 
down to us as a matter of fashion, without being understood. 
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homes was very carefully followed; a pair of open scissors 
laid on the dead person’s chest, small pieces of straw 
laid crosswise under the shroud. The great toes were 
tied together so that the legs could not be separated. 
Needles were run into the soles of the feet, and when 
the coffin was carried out, the bearers, just within the 
threshold of the door, raised and lowered it three times 
in different directions so as to form a cross, When the 
coffin had left the house, all chairs or stools on which it 
had rested were upset, all jars and Saucepans turned 
upside down, and, when the parson on the churchyard 
prays for the rest of the dead, “reads into his hat,” he 
is supposed to bind the dead to the srave with magic 
words, to keep him fast. I don't mean to say that all 
these ceremonies were observed at every death ; amongst 
others was the custom to strew flax-seed round. the 
house, but in some places one of these customs was 
observed, in others another, and so by degrees the whole 
Eroup might be discovered. 

What then is the meaning of all this? For a 
meaning there must have been: it is not likely that 
funeral customs which have spread all over Scandinavia, 
including Iceland, should originally have been without 
any meaning. Moreover, the original meaning has been 
lost, and the whole has become a rite which is 
understood, but of which they say : 
done so.” 

In this case it is not so very dificult to find an 
explanation, when we take into consideration the way 
in which uncultivated people think and reason, So far as 
my knowledge foes, one will find, amongst all members 
of the human race, from the most uncultured up to the 
highest form of civilisation, this belief pre-eminent, that 
man does not die with death. The soul lives; bodily 
death is only the commencement of a new chapter in 
the history of life. For a longer or shorter period a 


no longer 
“We have always 
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mystical union continues to subsist between body and 
soul, the grave is the new dwelling, amidst our fore- 
fathers. And, doubtless, as a rule, when one lays the 
dead in the grave, one pictures to oneself that night is 
daytime for the dead; they move about and pursue their 
occupations whilst the living are asleep, they form a society 
of their own which, like all societies in former days, 
regards every stranger as an enemy. For the living, 
there is great danger in intruding into the society of 
the dead, and, on the other hand, the living do not 
want the intrusion of the dead, and endeavour to pro- 
tect themselves by means of exorcisms. If each part 
would keep to themselves the matter would be easy 
enough, but it lies in the nature of the dead that they 
are always trying to get back to the places where 
they have passed their lives. Maybe something is 
forgotten, or some wrong committed which must be 
put right, or there may be some private affairs with 
the living which have not been concluded, and then 
“they walk,” return to the well-known places amongst 
the people they have known: and that, the living do 
not like. 

The dead man then dwells in the grave. The living 
wish him to keep quietly at home. But why should 
he? Let the parson read over him and “fasten him” 
if he will, but, unless some man who knows how to 
exorcise, has ordered him to remain under the mould, 
or a solid oak stave has been run through his body, he 
will find some means of slipping out. That is why in 
the churchyards yow find holes in the pround near one 
of the ends of the grave, it is through them that the dead 
slip out at nightfall. Narrow paths may be seen between 
the graves of friends, those are trodden by the dead 
in the darkness of the night. Round about in foreign 
countries one can find with bricked-up graves that a 
hole has been cut in the upper stone so as to allow 
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the dead to get in and out. This does not suit our 
Danish line of thought. 

It is one thing to allow the dead to associate with 
each other in the churchyard, which at night-time is 
always shunned by the living, or, if they like, to assemble 
in the empty church, light the candles on the altar, 
and have a service or mass—lIet them do so; but to 
make disturbance in the old house and to annoy the 
living, that is quite a different matter, so one protects 
oneself by every means in one's power; and on closer 
examination it will appear that many of these customs 
which have been mentioned here, have the same object, 
viz. to prevent the dead from walking and haunting the 
old home. The scissors, in the form of a cross, have 
double power, partly as a cross, and partly as being 
of iron or steel; there is also power in the sticks of 
straw laid across. When the legs are tied together the 
dead cannot walk; the same thing when needles are 
run into the soles of the feet, it will cause pain to tread 
on them—also the fact that they are of steel has some- 
thing to say in the matter. The cross formed by raising 
and lowering the coffin within the threshold, closes the 
doorway. According to the popular belief there is always 
a mystic connection between the person and all that he 
has come in contact with, so that by means of these 
one can cause him pain or pleasure, more especially 
the first. Therefore, all that has been in contact with 
the dead must at once be taken out of the house—the 
water used in washing the corpse, the straw that has 
been in his bed. Chairs and stools are upset so that 
he may find nothing to sit upon. For fear that the 
soul should remain behind, and hide in an empty jar, 
the vessels are all turned upside down. 

Strewing flax-seed has evidently had another mean- 
ing, a5 it is supposed that all the powers of darkness, 
witches, ghosts, and hobgoblins were forced to count 
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each single seed before they could enter. It is most 
likely the same idea when a broom flung across a door 
prevents a witch from coming in. Another variation 
of the same idea is to hang up an old worn-out cart- 
wheel. If flax-seed is strewn, the ghost before it can 
enter must find and count every seed; if it is a cart- 
wheel, it must run through all the ruts that wheel has 
been through, and in that way the night passes, and at 
cockcrow the dead must return to their graves. 

From whence this idea of counting and reckoning has 
its origin I cannot explain, but ome meets with it in 
many places. To this may be added another which 
Mephistopheles mentions in his interview with Faust - 
“Wo wir hinein, da miissen wir hinaus!"—a saying 
which is here used t'other way about, that where the 


dead goes out, he must return the same way, OF else 


remain outside. 

Why the dead cannot take “a short cut” I do not 
know, but it is evident that they cannot, and traces of 
this belief can be found in numerous burial customs. 
The dead are always carried out feet-foremost; were 
they carried head-foremost they would see their home 
and the door, and find the way back. In Sweden it is 
said that all the gates along the road through which a 
corpse has been carried to the churchyard are hung 
upside down, so that they open the opposite way. And 
if a ghost has begun to haunt a house, it is generally 
sufficient to alter the position of the door, then he has 
to remain outside. It is impossible for him to find his 
Way in again. 

Whilst on the subject I will mention a custom of 
earlier times when burying suicides; the dead person 
was not carried through the churchyard gate, but lifted 
over the outer mound, dragged down on the opposite 
side, and placed to the north of the church, In times 
still further back a rope was attached to the body, it 
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was then dragged by wild horses and buried wherever 
the rope happened to break, or else the corpse was 
thrown amongst carrion in the gallows ditch, whereby 
one also interfered with the suicide after death. For no 
poor human soul can find rest unless the funeral rites 
have been properly observed, and to these belong more 
especially, according to the popular belief, the having 
prayers read over him, and being buried in consecrated 
ground. When manners became milder, the suicide was 
allowed to rest in the churchyard, but was to be buried 
either before sunrise or after sunset, I myself have been 
present on such occasions. The grave, to distinguish it 
from those of the honest dead, might be dug from north 
to south instead of from east to west. That is an insult, 
and has been done towards other dead (besides suicides) 
to teaze them. The intended insult has always been 
felt by the person in question, and been revenged by 
malicious haunting. When one compares all the many 
other examples which point in the same direction, I 
have no doubt that when the suicide’s coffin is carried 
in over the mound, it is to prevent his ghost finding its 
way out of the churchyard, as it will be stopped by the 
hedge. 

To continue. I have been witness that a window was 
thrown open the moment a person was dead. This is 
still a common custom in the country; in some places 
they take a sod or a tile off the roof; on both occasions 
it is to give the soul free exit, and when the openings 
are again closed, the soul having once come outside 
won't be able to find its way back. 

Hitherto I have kept to home customs, let us now try 
a comparison, In the Eyrbygeja Saga it is told of 
Thorolf, that in the morning he was found dead sitting 
in the seat of honour. Then his wife sent messengers 
to Arnkel to let him know that his father was dead. 
Arnkel rode up to Hvam with some of his followers, 
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and, when he arrived at Hvam, he heard for certain 
that his father was dead, and sat in the seat of honour. 
But all the people were frightened, for his death 
seemed so uncanny. Arnkel then entered the room, 
walking along behind the benches towards Thorolf and 
warning all present not to approach from the front 
until the usual rites had been performed. Then Arkel 
seized Thorolf by the shoulders, and had to exert 
all his strength before he got him ‘down from the 
seat, whereupon he wrapped a cloth round the dead 
man’s head, and then laid out the body according to 
custom. After which he caused a ole to be broken 
out in the wall behind, through which the corpse was 
carried out, placed on a sledge drawn by oxen, and 
carried off to Thorsadal. Although it 1s not especially 
mentioned, one may be very certain that the hole in 
the wall was closed again, 

Then comes a Danish saga from the present time about 
Hr. Ole, a parson, who was versed in magic arts, and 
who could at one and the same time be seen standing 
in the pulpit in Avnslev church and also fishing in the 
pond by the parsonage. Well, he died, the parsonage 
got burnt down, and with it his magic books. The corpse 
was carried into a neighbour's house, and there he 
suddenly sat up and exclaimed, “Ho, ho!” which was 
his favourite expression. When Hr. Ole was to be buried 
a dole was broken in the wall, and Ae was carried ont 
that wey. 

Let us now continue with a judicial custom from the 
Middle Ages, With regard to a heretic it was ordered 
at Regensburg, in the thirteenth century, that he must 
not be buried in consecrated ground. No baptised person's 
hand may touch his corpse. ‘You shall take a rope, 
fasten it by a hook to his foot, and then drag him out 
of the door, Jf the threshold is too high, a hole must be 
dug under the doorstep and he be dragged out that way, 
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but so that no baptised person's hand touches him. The 
rope shall then be fastened to the tail of a horse, and 
he be dragged to the gallows-ditch. (The above refers, 
though, more especially to suicides.) In a legal paragraph 
from Goslar it is said: “He who takes his own life must 
not be carried out through the door, but shal! be dug 
out under the threshold or taken out through the window, 
and burnt in the field.” Another case from Rygen (?) 
can be compared with this: “If a person hangs himself 
within doors, he shall be dug out ether under the door 
or through the wail; judgment shall be passed upon 
him, then a horse shall drag him in a rope to the nearest 
cross road where three roads meet. His head shall be 
laid where Christian people have their feet. The rope 
with which he has hanged himself shall remain round 
his neck so that the end of it can be three feet above 
ground,” and so on. 

A number of other examples could be given: some- 
times the hangman is to drag him out under the doorstep, 
at other times a hole is to be made in the wall; and 
as no one will have such a dangerous person near their 
dwelling or on their field, the dead body can be put 
into a barrel and thrown into the river, from whence 
it would be carried out into the ocean, where it can do 
no more harm. 

To come nearer home. To the north of Skaane lies 
a tract called the Varend. In this former borderland 
lived a hardy and warlike people, the Virdars. A 
document from thence mentions that in 1611 the judicial 
court of Sunnerbo passed sentence on an old peasant 
who, suffering from cancer, had in his distress and 
despair hung himself, to the effect that as the deceased 
had deprived himself of life and there was no hope for 
him, he was to be dug ont under the threshold of the 
Aouse and carried to the gallows-ditch, Thereto was 
added this explanation; that when a corpse was carried 
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house, it was evidently done to protect the inmates 
from being haunted by the ghost of a suicide. 

In Schwabien the body of a suicide was to be con- 
veyed out under the doorstep or through a hole im the 
wai!, with this explanation, that it was to prevent the 
dead from haunting the house. 

In Greenland the dead are carried out through the 
window of the mud huts, or if it is in the summer time, 
through the back of the tent. The German traveller, 
Kohl, who has passed a long time amongst the North 
American Indians, tells of their great horror of all that 
reminds of death and burial. The Ojibway bury their 
dead quickly, they do mot carry the corpse out of the door, 
but cut a hole in the wall of the house. As a rule the 
house is pulled down and another one built up; they 
are even so particular as not to light a new fire with a 
spark from the old one. 

The same things are told of the people in Russia. 
One remarkable example from the Middle Ages may 
be mentioned. It refers evidently to an ordeal. The 
suspected person was to swallow a mouthful of conse- 
crated bread. If he could not do so, he was to be 
dragged out alive under the doorstep and then put to 
death, 

We then find the custom of not carrying the dead 
through the usual entrance to a house in the ancient 
Icelandic sagas, in comparatively modern Danish life, 
in judicial documents of the Middle Ages, in Swabia, im 
Greenland, among the North American Indians, the 
Slavonic races in Russia, and, I may add, among the 
Ostiaks, Siamese, Chinese, Hottentots, and Caribbees, 
Here and there the custom is observed with a full 
understanding of the reason, whilst in other places it is 
only a survival from ancient times. With the rise of 
civilization there has been a tendency to confine the 
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dread of the returning ghost to suicides and evil-doers, 
but originally it applied to the whole of the departed 
without exception. 

Tt belongs to human nature to be lazy, We like to 
do things the easiest way, and to attain our aim with 
as little trouble as possible. In Mecklenburg they have 
arranged a loose doorstep, which can be lifted up for 
the coffin to pass under and then let down again, so 
that the ghost cannot possibly get in under it, In 
old-fashioned houses they have had a window frame 
made so as to be easily taken out and put in again, 
I have seen a coffin conveyed out through such a 
window, and as in the olden times people were not in 
the habit of opening windows, there was not much 
likelihood of its being opened again before the next 
death, so one was pretty safe not to get a visit from 
the dead through that way. Now, I think that the 
intention of a “corpse-door” is clearly explained. It is 
a simple, easy, and inexpensive means of getting the 
dead out of the house. The doors may be low, the 
passage narrow, that does not matter. In the “big 
room,” where all the more important events are celebrated, 
a few bricks cemented with clay can easily be removed, 
and then there is room enough for the coffin to pass 
through. The opening is only there for a couple of hours. 
and closed up again before the procession returns from 
Church. The dead is shut out efiectually from his old 
home; the living need feel no terror at midnight when 
the howling of the dogs proclaims that the dead are 
afoot, for the departed one can only come back by 
the way he went out. When the opening through 
which he left his home is closed up, it is not in his 
power to return. 

Ais far as I know, there is but one house left having 
such a corpse-door, and that is old and ruinous. When 
it is gone the only relic of the custom will be a drawing 
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by Mejborg in his book, Ofd Danish Homes,’ and it may 
not be so long before all this, like so much else, gets 
shut up in the lumber-room of literature and forgotten. 


H. F. FEMLBERG. 


'R. Mejborg, Gamfe Danske Ajem, (Kobenhavn, 1888), p. 120; from 
which the illustration, Plate V. is copied. A sketch of the guble-end 
of the house in question appears in my work, Dansé Bondefie, (1889), 3 
copy of which I some years ago presented to the Folklore Library. 


“DEATH'S DEEDS”: A BI-LOCATED STORY. 
BY A. LANG, MLA. LLD., ETC, 
(Read at Meeting, 19th June, 1907.) 


WE all know that stories never die, A good thing told 
about a wit of any remote date is attached, in all 
following generations, to a series of later humorists. The 
famous Beresford ghost story (the basis of Scott's ballad, 
“The Eve of St. John”), is not only found in a chronicle 
of the twelfth century, and in a sequence of tales ever 
since, but is actually current to-day with a living lady 
for the heroine! Finally, the inventions of pre-historic 
antiquity, which are the stock-in-trade of Household 
Tales, peasant JMJdarcken, and early epics, are localised in 
various places, The incidents of an European ballad are 
said to have occurred, for example, at the meeting-place 
of Ettrick and Yarrow, or beside the troutful Douglas 
burn, 

This fact, the tendency to revive and renovate old 
stories by giving them a contemporary date and a 
familiar locality, is now perfectly well understood. But 
I have found a puzzling case of “ story bi-location,” and 
would be glad to know how we are to explain it. Did 
the self-same strange thing happen twice, or more fre- 
quently, on either side of the Atlantic, within some 
twenty years, or is the European narrative a deliberate 
plagiarism from West Indian facts? 

Though the dead are the sufferers in this affair (and 
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also the actors, according to popular opinion), the sturdy 
Rationalist need not be nervous: I am not telling a 
ghost-story ; a thing excommunicated (if there be evidence 
for it) by scientific folklorists. I must confess that a 
little historical research has been needed, and historical 
precision is sadly alien to anthropological methods. 

On May 8, 1859, in Paris, Mademoiselle de Gulden- 
stubbé and her brother, the Baron de Guldenstubbé, told 
to Mr. Robert Dale Owen (late American Minister at 
Naples) their version of the bi-located story. He pub- 
lished it in 1860, in the American edition of his Pootfalls 
on the Boundary of Another World (English edition, 
1861, pp. 186-191). The two Guldenstubbés were son 
and daughter of a Baron of that name, who, they said, 
in 1844 was president of a Committee which tn that 
year investigated strange occurrences in the Lutheran 
cemetery of Ahrensburg, Isle of Ocsel, in the Baltic. 
The evidence was thus given fifteen years later than 
the events.- I must add that the younger Baron, the 
narrator, declared that he saw a very strange phantasm 
of the dead, at Paris, in his rooms, 23 Rue St. Lazare, 
in March, 1834. The events at Ahrensburg, of 1844, 
were therefore within his own recollection, if, in 1654, 
he was old enough to have an establishment of his own. 
He also published (or was it his father?), in 1857, a 
book on automatic writing, which was attributed to the 
agency of “spirits.” A distinguished member of the 
Society for Psychical Research informs me that the 
author of this book was “a thorough-going spiritualist 
of the most credulous and superstitious type.” Mr, Dale 
Owen, however, regarded the younger Baron as honest, 
and nobody says that he was a deliberate liar with 
circumstance. 

His story was that, in June, 1844, a chapel, that of 
the Buxhoewden family, in the cemetery of Ahrensburg, 
became noisy; that the noise (Getise) frightened horses 
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into fits, and that, when the chapel was opened (July, 
1844) for the burial of a corpse, the coffins were found 
displaced, and “lying in a confused pile.” They were 
replaced, and the chapel was locked. The elder Gulden- 
stubbé, father of the narrator, with two of the Buxhoewden 
family, secretly visited the chapel, again found the coffins 
all in a heap, had them put in order, locked the chapel, 
and consented to an investigation. A Committee of the 
Consistory, including the Baron, the Bishop, the Burgo- 
meister, an atheistic doctor (M. Luce), a Syndic, and a 
secretary, with two clergymen, were the Committee. 
They reopened the chapel; all the coffins but three were 
“in a painfully dissolute state.” No robbery of jewels 
buried in the coffins had occurred. The pavement of 
the vault was taken up; it had not been disturbed. 
The place was put in order once more, and the doors 
were locked and sealed with the official seal of the 
Consistory. Wood ashes were strewn everywhere, to 
detect footsteps, and a military guard was posted for 
three days and nights. The Committee then returned, 
and found all in order: seals undisturbed, ashes un- 
trodden, but the coffins were standing on their heads. 
The lid of one was open, and a hand, that of a suicide, 
protruded. 

An official report was drawn up, which “is to be found 
among the archives of the Consistory, and may be 
examined by any travellers, respectably recommended, 
on application to the secretary of the Consistory." The 
troubles continued, till the dead were taken out and 
buried in earth. Dale Owen (1360) adds that the next 
generation will perhaps regard this tale as “an idle 
legend of the incredible." 

In 1899 Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace had a controversy 
with Mr. Frank Podmore about FPo/tergetster, or unex- 
plained disturbances, and gave the Ahrensburg story as 

) Footfaliz, pp. 186-193. 
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a good sample. Mr. Podmore naturally answered that 
the evidence is at third-hand, and that nobody professed 
to have seen the official document. On October 21- 
November 4, 1906, Mr. Solovovo wrote to Mr. Podmore 
from St. Petersburg, saying that he had applied to the 
Lutheran Consistory at Riga, on Feb. 4-16, 1899, and, 
on Feb. 19-March 4, received a reply. In the archives 
of the Consistory of Oelsen (and in those of the church 
in Ahrensburg, as Mr. Solovovo found) were no docu- 
ments about the disturbances of the coffins. The Ober- 
pastor of the church (that of St. Laurentius) added that 
the present Baron Buxhoewden, owner of the chapel, 
some years ago, had “failed to find anything either at 
Ahrensburg or at Riga."?* 

Are we to conclude that Mr. Dale Owen's Baron de 
Guldenstubbé invented for rather plagiarised) the whole 
story, 80 rich as itis in detail? I could not take it on me 
to say ¢haf; for the document, if it existed, was one which 
persons of education and common sense might think it 
desirable to destroy, while the Buxhoewden family, on 
reflection, might regard it as an unpleasant record. | 
know how often a gap occurs in State Papers and other 
public records, just at the moment when we are aware 
that a royal murder plot, or any other shady transaction, 
was being arranged. The newspapers, if any, of Oelsen 
for 1844, ought to be consulted. It is certain that old 
people in the island remember the affair. 

I now turn to the other and earlier version of the story. 
The scene is a family vault, that of the family of Chase, 
at the church named Christchurch, in Barbadoes. 

The dates of disturbances precisely parallel to those 
at Ahrensburg, are from August 9, 1812, to April, 1520. 
The earliest printed record known to me is of 1833, in 
Sir J. E. Alexander's Transatlantic Sketches, vol. i, p. 161 
(London, 1833). 

Journal 5.P.R., February, 1907, pp- 30-32. 
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Sir James writes: “It is not generally known that in 
Barbadoes there is a mysterious vault, in which no one 
now dares to deposit the dead. It is in a churchyard near 
the seaside. In 1807 the first coffin that was deposited 
in it was that of a Mrs. Goddard; in 1808 a Miss 
A. M. Chase was placed in it; and in 1812 Miss 
D. Chase. In the end of 1812 the vault was opened 
for the body of the Honourable T. Chase; but the three 
first coffins were found in a confused state, having 
been apparently tossed from their places. Again was 
the vault opened to receive the body of an infant, and 
the four coffins, all of lead, and very heavy, were much 
disturbed. In 1816 a Mr. Brewster's body was placed 
in the vault, and again great disorder was apparent in 
the coffins. In 1819 a Mr. Clarke was placed in the 
vault, and, as before, the coffins were in confusion. 

“Each time that the vault was opened the coffins 
were replaced in their proper situations, that is, three 
on the ground side by side, and the others laid on 
them. The vault was then regularly closed; the door 
(and a massive stone which required six or seven men 
to move) was cemented by masons; and though the 
floor was of sand, there were no marks of footsteps or 
water. 

“The last time the vault was opened was in 18109. 
Lord Combermere was then present, and the coffins 
were found thrown confusedly about the vault, some 
with the heads down and others up. What could have 
occasionéd this phenomenon? In no other vault in the 
island has this ever occurred. Was it an earthquake 
which occasioned it, or the effects of an inundation in 
the vault?” (The last opening was really in 1820). 

In Schomburgk's Mistery of Barbadoes, published in 
1844, there is a similar version. I have in my hands 
a manuscript, undated, but old, signed “J. Anderson, 
Rector," written on the back of a coloured sketch of the 
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coffins. Schomburgk says that such a sketch was made 
in 1820 (April 18), when the vault was opened by Lord 
Combermere, Governor of the island, and the coffins 
were found in wild disarray. My sketches of the 
coffins, in order and disorder, with Mr. “ Anderson's” 
written account, belong to my brother-in-law, Mr. 
Forster Alleyne, of Porters, Barbadoes, whose father, 
the late Mr. Charles Thomas Alleyne, was in the island in 
April, 1820, when Lord Combermere opened the vault. 
I am not certain that Mr. Charles Alleyne spoke of the 
affair to his son; but Mr. Forster Alleyne tells me 
that he heard of it from an eye-witness named in 
Mr, Anderson's document, Sir Robert Bowcher Clarke. 
The evidence is thus better than that of Baron de 
Guldenstubbé, but as Christchurch was destroyed in the 
hurricane of 1831, I am not certain that its registers 
Survive. 

It is a curious fact that Mr. Alleyne’s copy of Mr. 
“ Anderson's” record varies from a synoptic version signed 
not “J. Anderson, Rector,” but “Thomas Harrison Order- 
son, D.D., Parish of Christ Church, Barbadoes.” This 
synoptic copy was printed by a Mr. Robert Reece, 
junior, who got it from Mr. Orderson (named elsewhere 
by him “Harrison”), and is published in a pamphlet 
pleasingly styled Death's Deeds (Skeet, London, 1860). A 
MS. note in the copy before me attributes the tract 
to “Mrs. D. H. Cussons." As to Mr. Orderson, Mr. 
Alleyne (May 20, 1907) informs me that he has 
examined the old record of funerals at Christ Church, 
Barbadoes, From the end of 1803 to 1820, Mr. Order- 
son signs all the records: “Harrison” is a misprint: 
Anderson was not Rector during the disturbances: this 
name is also a misprint. 

The Death's Deeds yersion begins with what the 
“Anderson” version omits. “July 31, 1807, Mrs. 
Thomasin Goddard interred in vault which, when opened, 
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was quite empty.” I shall call the Orderson version 
“©.” the Anderson version “A.” A. and O. both 
record: “Feb. 22, 1808, burial of infant daughter of 
Hon. Col. Chase in a leaden coffin.” (So, too, the Book 
of Christ Church.) 

A. and ©. both give July 6, 1812: “Dorcas Chase 
buried, the two other coffins were in their proper places. 
They were leaden coffins.” (So, too, the Book of Christ 
Church.) 

A. and O. agree that on August 9, 1812, The Hon. 
Thomas Chase was buried. (So, too, the Book.) The two 
leaden coffins were found out of place, that of the 
infant (Feb. 22, 1808), had been thrown from. its corner 
to the opposite angle. If any dead person had done 
this it must have been Dorcas Chase (July 6, 1812); at 
least Mrs. Goddard and Mary Anna Maria Chase had 
previously been tranquil. 

Now comes a discrepancy between A. and O, 

©. gives “Sept, 25, 1816, Samuel Brewer Ames, an 
infant, was interred” (so, too, the Book), “and when the 
vault was opened the leaden coffins were removed from 
their places, and were in much disorder.” 

“Nov. 17, 1816, the body of Samuel Brewster was 
removed from the parish of St. Philip” (so, too, the 
Book), “and was deposited in the vault, and great con- 
fusion was discovered among the leaden coffins.” 

Samuel Brewster, an adult, is another person than 
Samuel Brewster Ames, an infant. 

A. says nothing about the infant Samuel Brewster 
Ames, buried on September 25, 1816, but has “September 
25, 1816, vault opened for Samuel Brewster, a man whose 
remains had been removed from St. Philip's, where he 
was shot in the insurrection of April, 1816, to Christ 
Church. Great confusion among the coffins.” A. gives 
no interment of November 17, 1816, How are we to 
account for these variations in the two synoptic records? 
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The Book of Christ Church answers the question. A. 
has merely omitted the infant Samuel. 

A. and QO. both give for July 17, 1819, the burial of 
Tiomasin Clarke. So, too, the Book. “Again great 
confusion.” Both A. and O. allege, in different phrases, 
that on each occasion the coffins were carefully replaced 
in order, and the vault regularly closed by masons. 

A. and O. both give the inspection by Lord Comber- 
mere and others on April 18,1820, A, gives a coloured 
sketch of the coffins as left all orderly on July 7, 1819, and 
another of the disorder in which they were found on 
April 18, 1820. A. adds, * The vault is about 12 feet long, 
and about 6to 7 wide. Five times were the coffins found 
in confusion. All the coffins were of lead, except 
Thomasine Clarke's, which was of wood." Now A., we 
saw, gives but four cases of disturbance, while O., by aid 
of the infant Samuel, gives five. It thus seems that 
the writer of A. omitted the infant Samuel, and dated the 
adult Samuel’s burial on the wrong day, The sketches 
given by O. vary much from those in A. 

Since writing so far, I received from my kinsman, 
Mr. Forster Alleyne of Barbadoes, a third synoptic 
version. He copied it “from a very old copy on thin 
blue paper once in the possession of” a sister of Sir 
R. Boucher Clarke, who was at the last opening of 
the vault. 

This version, signed by Thomas H. Orderson, Rector, 
I give in full Within are sketches of the coffins in order 
and in disorder, 

Copy. 
Feb. 22, 1808. Vault opened for Mary Ann Maria Chase, infant 
daughter of the Honbl. Thomas Chase. 
July 6, 1812. Vault opened for Dorcas Chase. Mary Ann 
Maria Chase’s coffin was found in its proper place. 
Aug. 9, 1812. Vault opened for the Honbl. Thos. Chase. The 
two coffins above-mentioned were found out of their 
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proper places. The infant's especially, which had been 
thrown to the opposite angle of the vault. 
Sept. 25, 1816. Vault opened for Samuel B. Ames, an infant. 


Coffins in great disorder. 
Nov, rz, 1816. Wault opened for Samuel Brewster. Great con- 
fusion among the coffins. 


July 7, t819. Vault opened for Thomazin Clarke. Coffins found 
in great confusion. 

At each time of the Vault being opened, the coffins 
were carefully replaced in their proper places, and the 
mouth of the Vault regularly closed by masons. 

April 18, 1820. In consequence of a noise being heard one 
night in the Vault, it was opened next day in the 
presence of Lord Combermere and two other persons of 
first respectability, and the same confusion prevailed 
among the coffins, all of which were of lead, except 
Thomazin Clarke's, which was of cedar: 

Signed Tuomas H, ORpERSON, 
Hector. 
The within was copied from a drawing made on the spot by 
order of Lord Combermere. [Plates VI. and VII] 
This third version increases the resemblance to the 

Ahrensburg story, by mentioning that “a noise was heard 

one night in the vault,” which caused Lord Comber- 

mere to have the vault opened for the last time, on 

April 18, 1820. Mr. Orderson, obviously, had to make 

many copies, and slightly altered them, being weary of 


‘repeating identical phrases. 


Turning to Schomburgk's Aistory of Barbadoes (1844), 
we learn that fine sand was laid to detect footsteps of 
marauders, as wood ashes were used at Ahrensburg. 
Frivate marks were also found undisturbed, like the seals 
at Ahrensburg. As at Ahrensburg, the coffins were 
finally buried in the earth, and I daresay nobody exhumed 
them to see how they were behaving. Schomburgk gives, 
like A. four, not, like O., five disturbances. A. mentions 
the making of the sketches by one of Lord Combermere’s 
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SITUATION OF THE COFFINS WHEN THE VAULT WAS CLOSED. 
JULY Yom, 1819, 
(BARBADOES STORY) 
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SITUATION OF THE COFFINS WHEN THE VAULT WAS OPENED. 
APRIL 18tH, 1820. 


(BARBADOES STORY.) 
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site, The author of Death's Deeds says that Lord 
Combermere corroborated personally to her the account 
which she gives, on the authority of “a medical gentleman, 
a native of the island.” This account enumerates jour 
disturbances, not five, and says that (July 7, 1819) Lord 
Combermere sealed the vault with his oficial seal, In 
the “Memoirs and Letters of Lord Combermere " (1868), 
the whole story is given with copious detail, the source 
being a privately printed narrative by a native of the 
colony. This narrative is that used by the author of 
Death's Deeds: 1 have not obtained a copy. 

We have heard of R. Reece! junior, who printed O. 
On January 4, 1864, he wrote to Major Clarke a letter on 
the affair; he was himself present at the opening of the 
vault in 1820. But mew he calls“ T. A. Orderson” by a 
new name, “ The Rev, Thomas Harrison, D.D., late Rector 
of Christchurch.’ Misprints certainly cause this variation. 
This form of the O. version is longer, as to the 1820 affair, 
than O. as given in Death's Deeas. 

Finally, we know, or rather we have been told, that the 
Ahrensburg troubles were caused by a coffined suicide. 
Schomburgk (1844) says nothing of a suicide in the 
Barbadoes case, so Baron de Guldenstubbé (1859) did not 
ctib gat from Schomburgk’s book. But Reece (1564) 
says that the negroes in Barbadoes attributed the troubles 
to a suicide, Dorcas Chase (buried July 9, 1812), who 
«had starved herself to death owing to her father's cruelty, 
wherefore the other corpses were desirous to expel her.” 
Reece adds that Colonel Chase also died by his own 
hand. “He was an immense man, and his coffin, which 
was of lead, was necessarily of prodigious weight, yet his 
was thrown to and fro with the greatest violence, and 
turned topsy-turvy. Certainly no earthquake could have 
been so violent as to have effected it.” 

1}. Reece to Major Clarke, January 4, 1364. he Lamp, June, 1864, 
pp. rg, 137- 
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it will be observed that the Oelsen and the Barbadoes 
tales are precisely similar in every respect, including the 
supposed cause of trouble, the presence of the corpse of a 
suicide. Despite the variations between A. and O., | 
suppose nobody will deny that the odd events did occur 
at Barbadoes (1812-1520), 

The puzzle is to account for the story of their recurrence 
at Ahrensburg in 1844. 

I now give the story as located in England. Sir James 
Clerke (1833), already cited, says ; 

“In England there was a parallel occurrence to this 
some years ago at Staunton, in Suffolk. It is stated that 
on opening a vault there, several leaden coffins, with 
wooden cases, which had been fixed on biers, were found 
displaced, to the great consternation of the villagers. The 
coffins were again placed as before, and the vault properly 
closed, when again another of the family dying, they were 
a second time found displaced: and two years after that 
they were’ not only found all off their biers, but one coffin 
(so heavy as to require eight men to raise it) was found on 
the fourth step which led down to the vaults, and it 
seemed perfectly certain that no human hand had done 
this. As yet no one has satisfactorily accounted for the 
Barbadian or the Staunton wonder.” 

Does any one know a village named Staunton in 
Suffolk ?? 

From the date of Sir James's Staunton case, it appears 
not to be a copy of my next case, which Mr. F. A. Paley, 
the well-known scholar, dates some twenty years before 
1667. Allowing a margin of seven years that brings us 
to 1840, seven years after Sir James's narrative of 1833. 

Mr. Paley writes (Notes and Queries, 3rd series, vol. xii., 
Nov. 9, 1867, p. 371): 


1 [Lewis's 7operraphival Dictionary of Fngtaned (1350) gives no Svanaméor in 
Suffolk, but two united parishes of Stamtom All Saints and Stanton St. John, 
situated about eight miles north-east of Bury St. Edmunds,—En,] 
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“ Disturbance of Coffins in Vaults, As attention has 
been directed to this rather curious and perhaps novel 
subject, 1 beg to add an instance which occurred within 
my own knowledge and recollection (some twenty years 
ago) in the parish of Gretford, near Stamford, a small 
village of which my father was the rector. Twice, if not 
thrice, the coffins in a vault were found on re-opening it 
to have been disarranged, The matter excited some 
interest in the village at the time, and, of course, was a 
fertile theme for popular superstition: but I think it was 
hushed up out of respect to the family to whom the 
vault belonged. 

“A leaden coffin is a very heavy thing indeed; some 
six men can with difficulty carry it. Whether it can 
float is a question not very difficult to determine, If it 
will, it seems a natural, indeed the only explanation of 
the phenomenon, to suppose that the vault has somehow 
become filled with water. 

“J enclose an extract from the letter of a lady to 
whom I wrote, not trusting my own memory, as to the 
details of the case: 

Penn,, Oct. 15, 1867. 

‘] remember very well the Gretford vault being 
opened when we were there. It was in the church and 
belonged to the ... family. The churchwarden came 
to tell the rector, who went into the vault, and saw the 
coffins all in confusion: one little one on the top of a 
arge one, and some tilted on one side against the wall. 
They were all ad, but of course cased in wood, The 
same vault had been opened once before, and was found 
in the same state of confusion, and set right by the 
churchwarden, so that his dismay was great when he 
found them displaced again. We had no doubt from 
the situation and nature of the soil, that it had been 
full of water during some flood which floated the coffins. 
1 daresay ... is still alive, and could give the date, and 
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I almost think . . . saw what had happened. I feel no 
doubt myself that lead coffins could feat. We know a 
large iron vessel will, without any wood casing, and I 
suppose the flood subsiding would move them. The 
vault had been walled up, so that no one could have 
been in it” 
"F. A. PALEY." 
“ Cambridge.” 


Here the lady makes a guess at the flotation of leaden 
coffins, An empty iron vessel can float, therefore a lot 
of leaden coffins can float, can be turned topsy turvy, 
and so on, when water enters a vault in a church. 
Perhaps Mr. Paley was justified in his scepticism on this 
point. 

In any case the presence of “casual water” in 
quantities capable of displacing leaden coffins, cannot 
account for the repeated disturbances of one vault a/owe: 
in Barbadoes, on five occasions, in eight years. The 
water would have washed the sand on the floor about 
the coffins, and would have left other unmistakable traces 
of its action. Again, Barbadoes is not, apparently, within 
the seismic area; it was undisturbed by the destructive 
earthquakes of the last few years in the West Indies. 
Earthquakes so local as to disturb, five times, an area 
of a few feet, and nothing else in the island, are not 
eredible earthquakes. 

It is not possible for me to find the cause of the 
disturbances, but I ask, are the other narratives instances of 
mythically localising in various places a known set of 
facts, or, if not, what are they? 

I should add that, while the Book of Christ Church, 
a contemporary record, verifies the Orderson list and 
dates of burials, the Book contains no reference to the 
disturbances. They had no business in the mortuary 
record. 
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I must again thank Mr, Alleyne for all the trouble 
he has taken. 

1 am also grateful to Miss Alice Johnson, Secretary 
of the Society for Psychical Research, for notes on the 
identity of the two Barons Guldenstubbe. I am not 
sure as to which of them wrote the book on “ Direct” 
(not @ufomatic) writing. Miss Johnson informs me that 
Baron Buxhoewden, in a recent letter to Mr. Solovovo, 
mentions that old people at Oelsen remember the 
disturbances of the coffins. The “casual water’ theory 
is now in some vogue, I may add that, as no traces 
of disturbance of the walls, floor, or roof of the vault 
were found at Barbadoes, I cannot adopt the theory 
that enemies of the Chase family caused the trouble. 
Nor can I admit, as the cause, gas emanating from 
the coffins, Why should only the Chase. coffins be so 
violently gaseous? Any influx of casual water, again, 
would leave unmistakable traces of its presence 

A, LANG. 


Postcrirt.—Since this paper was printed, Mr. Forster 
Alleyne has renewed his researches in the true spirit 
of the historian. He has been rewarded by finding a 
complete autograph record by Mr. Lucas, who, in some 
accounts, is mentioned as having been present at the 
final opening of the vault by Lord Combermere, and 
this record is countersigned by the Rev. Dr. Orderson, 
Rector of Christchurch, Mr. Lucas, a member of the 
Parliament of the island, begins by quoting the case at 
Staunton, Suffolk, from The European Magastne of 1814 
He says that, when he and Lord Combermere, with 
others, had discussed the Barbadoes case on April 14, 
1820, they walked straight to the vault, and had it 
opened, finding wild confusion among leaden coffins, 
but not in those of wood. He denies that there was 
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any trace of the presence of water, and dismisses the 
idea of recurrent local earthquakes of limited area, 
He can guess at no explanation of the facts. It is 
obvious that an explosion of gas in a coffin could not 
move it without exploding it, as in the case of the coffin 
of Henry VIII at Windsor. But Mr. Lucas says nothing 
of any injury to any coffin. Mr, Alleyne has also found 
allusions to the subject in the correspondence of one of 
his family in 1820. The evidence for the facts is thus 
complete.—A. L. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FASTING. 


EY EDWARD WESTEREMAECE, PH.D. 


By fasting is understood abstinence from all food and 
drink, or at least—in a looser sense of the word—from 
certain kinds of food, for a determined period. The 
custom of fasting is wide-spread among peoples at 
very different stages of civilisation, and is practised for 
a variety of purposes. In the present article | shall 
attempt to set forth the chief principles to which it may 
be traced, 

A frequent and well-known object of fasting is to serve 
as a means of having supernatural converse, or acquiring 
supernatural powers’ The savage, as Professor Tylor 
remarks, has many a time, for days and weeks together, 
to try involuntarily the effects of fasting, accompanied 
with other privations and with prolonged solitary con- 
templation in the desert or the forest. Under these 
circumstances he soon comes to see and talk with 
phantoms, which are to him visible personal spirits, and, 
having thus learnt the secret of spiritual intercourse, he 
thenceforth reproduces the cause in order to renew the 
effects* The Hindus believe that a fasting person will 
ascend to the heaven of that god in whose name he 


1See, eg. Tylor, Proeifroe Cotture, ii, ato iggy. ; Lubbock, Ong af 
Critratien, p. 266 s¢¢. ; Spencer, Principles of Socrelagy, i. 261 ; Landtman, 
Origin of Priesthood, pp. 118-123, 158 sy. 


* Tylor, of. cif. il. 41a. 
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observes the fast? The Hebrews associated fasting with 
divine revelations.? St. Chrysostom says that fasting 
“makes the soul brighter, and gives it wings to mount up 
and soar on high."4 

Ideas of this kind partly underlie the common practice 
of abstaining from food before or in connection with the 
performance of a magic or religious ceremony ;* but there 
is yet another ground for this practice. The effect 
attributed to fasting is not merely psychical, but it also 
prevents pollution. Food may cause deflement, and, 
like other polluting matter, be detrimental to sanctity. 
Among the Maoris, “no food is permitted to touch the 
head or hair of a chief, which is sacred; and if food 
is mentioned in connection with anything sacred (or 
‘tapu’) it is considered as an insult, and revenged as 
such.” So also a full stomach may be polluting.® This 
is obviously the reason why in Morocco and elsewhere’ 


Ward, Miew af the Afistory, efe. af the Aimaives, it. -77. 

2 Eredar, xxxiv. 28, Oruferomomy, ix. 9. Daniel, 1x. 3. 

*St. Chrysostom, /e Caf. /. Gener, Homil, X. (Migne, Patrofagie cursus, 
Ser. Graeea, li. 83), Cf Tertullian, De jyeremtis, 6 say. (Mipgne, ii. 960, 
got, 963); Haug, AvtertAdmmer der Chritten, pp. 476, 482. 

“Bossy, Trave/s through Jouisiana, i, 38 (Natcher), Clavigero, Mistery of 
dWertca, i. 285 sg. ; Bancroft, Nafroe Aaces of the Pacific States, iil, ga0 ay. 
{ancient Mexicans). Landa, Av/aciow ae fas cosas dt Viratan, p. 156. 
Junghahn, Oi Sattafindsr anf Sametra, ii. 301 #7. (natives of Tyamba}. 
Beauchamp, in the Madras Government Museum's Awiletin, iv. 56 (Hines of 
Southern India), Ward, of. cif. ii, 76 of. (Hindus), Wassiliew, qaoved by 
Haherland, ‘Gebriuche und Aberglauben beim Essen," in Zeitschrift fair 
Potkerprychoiagie, xvii. 30 (Buddhists). Prophyry, Oe aditimentia ab cru 
amma, ii. 44; Wachsmuth, ffedientche A terihamsdomae, i. 560, 576; 
Hennann-Stark, £ehréucd wer potierdtenstiivien Alterthiimer der Grischen, 
p. 351; Anrich, Day antite Afysteriemmerem, p, 25; Diels, “Ein orphischer 
Demeterbymnus,' in Fenshrit Theodor Gompers dargebrackt, p. 6 ong. 
Chwolkahn, Orr Ssabier wed der Ssabisnens, ti. 23, 74, | 

"Angas, Jolymeria, p. 149. 

See Robertson Smith, Aeligion af the Semaies, Pp. 434419. 

'Wuttke, Der dewische Volksabergiauhe der Gegenwart, § 210, p. 16. 
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certain magic practices, in order to be efficacious, have 
to be performed before breakfast. The Masai use strong 
purges before they venture to eat holy meat’ The Caribs 
purified their bodies by purging, bloodletting, and fasting ;* 
and the natives of the Antilles, at certain religious 
festivals, cleansed themselves by vomiting before they 
approached the sanctuary.® The true object of fasting 
often appears from the fact that it is practised hand 
in hand with other ceremonies of a purificatory character, 
A Lappish seaid?, or wizard, prepares himself for the 
offering of a sacrifice by abstinence from food and 
ablutions.* Herodotus tells us that the ancient Egyptians 
fasted before making a sacrifice to Isis, and beat 
their bodies while the victims were burnt® When a 
Hindu resolves to visit a sacred place, he has his 
head shaved two days preceding the commencement of 
his journey, and fasts the next day; on the last day 
of his journey he fasts again, and on his arrival at the 
sacred spot he has his whole body shaved, after which 
he bathes.® In Christianity we likewise meet with fasting 
as a rite of purification. At least as early as the time 
of Tertullian it was usual for communicants to prepare 
themselves by fasting for receiving the Eucharist ;’ and 
to this day Roman Catholicism regards it as unlawful 
to consecrate or partake of it after food or drink” The 
Lent fast itself was partly interpreted as a purifying 
preparation for the holy table® And in the early 


Thomsen, /arowgh Afarat Land (1887), p. 439. 
*Waitt, <ntirefoiagie der Naturciiler, iv. 7,30. a hid. iii. 334. 
4von Dhiben, Lapalend, p, 256, Frits, Lappirt Afpihalogi, p. 145 Ay. 
*Herodotas, i. 40. 
"Ward, of cif. ii, 130 9. Cf fmstitutes of Firtow, xivi. 17, 24 Si 
7 Tertullian, £0 eratione, 19 (Migne, ef. ct. i. 1152). 
*Catcchirm of fhe Council of Trent, ti. g. 6, 
*St. Jerome, /m _fomam, 3 (Migne, #f. cif. xxv. 1190). 
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Church catechumens were also accustomed to fast before 
baptism," 

In the case of a sacrifice it is considered necessary 
not only that he who offers it, but that the victim also, 
should be free from pollution. In ancient Egypt a 
sactificial animal had to be perfectly clean® According 
to Hindu notions the gods enjoy pure sacrifices only.” In 
the Kalika-Purana, a work supposed to have been written 
under the direction of Siva, it is said that if a man is 
offered he must be free from corporal defect and unstained 
with great crimes, and that if an animal is offered it must 
have exceeded its third year and be without blemish or 
disease ; and in no case must the victim be a woman ora 
she animal, because, as it seems, females are reparded as 
naturally unclean* According to the religious law of the 
Hebrews, no leaven or honey should be used in connection 
with vegetable offerings, on the ground that these articles 
have the effect of producing fermentation and tend to 
acidify and spoil anything with which they are mixed ;5 
and the animal which was intended for sacrifice should be 
absolutely free from blemish® and at least eight days old, 
that is, untainted with the impurity of birth. Quite in 
harmony with these prescriptions is the notion that human 
or animal victims have to abstain from food for some time 
before they are offered up. Among the Kandhs the man 
who was destined to be sacrificed was kept fasting from 
the preceding evening, but on the day of the sacrifice he 
was refreshed with a little milk and palm-sago; and before 
he was led forth from the village in solemn procession he 


‘Justin Martyr, Afolagia J. pro Christianis, G1 (Migne, of, cit, Ser. 
sraeca, Vi. 420), St. Augustine, O¢ side ot operifus, vi, 8 (Migne, x1. 203), 

? Herodotus, i. 38. " Handhdyane, i, 6, 13. 1 iz. 

‘Dubois, Jescription af the CAaracter, efc, af the Prope af Fucia (1817)," 
PB. 49t. 

‘Keil, Manual af Sidlical Archaaloyy, i, 263. 

" Leviticus, xxii. 19 sgy. T dio. exil, 29, 
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was carefully washed and dressed in a new garment.? In 
Morocco it is not only considered meritorious for the 
people to fast on the day previous to the celebration of 
the yearly sacrificial feast, Maia L&dir, but in several 
parts of the country the sheep which is going to be 
sacriiced has to fast on that day or at least on the 
following morning, till some food is given it immediately 
before it is slaughtered. The Jewish custom which com- 
pels the first-born to fast on the eve of Passover? may also 
perhaps be a survival from a time when all the first-born 
belonged to the Lord# 

In some cases the custom of fasting before the per- 
formance of a sacrifice may be due to the idea that it is 
Gangerous or improper for the worshipper to partake of 
food before the god has had his share. In India a regular 
performance of two half-monthly sacrifices is enjoined on 
the Brahmanical householder for a period of thirty years 
from the time when he has set up a fire of his own— 
according to some authorities even for the rest of his life. 
The ceremony usually occupies two consecutive days, the 
first of which is chiefly taken up with preparatory rites 
and the vow of abstinence (vrata) by the sacrificer and his 
wile, whilst the second day is reserved for the main 
performance of the sacrifice, The wrafe includes the 
abstention from certain kinds of food, especially meat, 
which will be offered to the gods on the following day, 
as also from other carnal pleasures. The Satapatha- 
Brahmana gives the following explanation of it:—* The 
gods see through the mind of man; they know that, when 
he enters on this vow, he means to sacrifice to them the 
next morning. Therefore all the gods betake themselves 
to his house, and abide by him or the fires (wpa-vas) in 

‘Macpherson, Memorial: of Service in Jnctia, p. 118. 

"Greenstone, ‘Fasting,’ in Jewish Awcyclogeia, y. 348. Allen, Afadlern 
Judai, Pp. 304. 

7CE Westermarck, Origin ane Demuiapment of the Moral Ideas, 1. 459. 
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his house; whence this day is called upa-vasatha. Now, 
as it would even be unbecoming for him to take food 
before men who are staying with him as his guests have 
eaten: how much more would it be so, if he were to 
take food before the gods who are staying with him have 
eaten: let him therefore take no food at all”! It is 
hardly probable, however, that this is the original meaning 
of the abstinence in question. It occurs about the time 
of new moon and full moon; according to some native 
authorities the abstinence and sacrifice take place on 
the last two days of each half of the lunar month, whilst 
the generality of ritualistic writers consider the first day 
of the half-month—that is, the first and sixteenth days 
of the month—to be the proper time for the sacrifice.* 
We shall presently see how frequently fasting is observed 
on these occasions, presumably for fear of eating food 
which is supposed to have been polluted by the moon; 
hence it seems to me by no means improbable that the 
grata has a similar origin, instead of being merely a rite 
preparatory to the sacrifice which follows it’ But at the 
eame time the idea that spirits or gods should have the 
first share of a meal is certainly very ancient, and may 
lead to actual fasting in case the offering for some reason 
or other is to be delayed. A Polynesian legend tells 
us that a man by name Maui once caught an immense 
fish. Then he left his brothers, saying to them :—* After 
| am gone, be courageous and patient; do not eat food 
until I return, and do not let one fish be cut up, but 
rather leave it until I have carried an offering to the 
gods from this great haul of fish, and until I have found 
a priest, that fitting prayers and sacrifices may be offered 
to the god, and the necessary rites be completed in 
order. We shall thus all be purified. 1 will then return, 
| Satapatha-Brikmana, L i. i. 7 sf Eggeling, in Sacred Booty of the 
East, xii, 1 sg. Oldenberg, Die Nefigion des Feda, p. 143, % 4. 
SEggeling, in Sacred Moots of the Hart, xu. 1. 
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and we can cut up this fish in safety, and it shall be 
fairly portioned out to this one, and to that one, and 
to that other.” Eut as soon as Maui had gone, his 
brothers began at once to eat food, and to cut up the 
ish. Had Maui previously reached the sacred place, the 
heart of the deity would have been appeased with the 
offering of a portion of the fish which had been caught 
by his disciples, and all the male and female deities would 
have partaken of their portions of the sacrifice, But now 
the gods turned with wrath upon them, on account of 
the fish which they had thus cut up without having made 
a fitting sacrifice! 

Among many peoples custom prescribes fasting after 
a death. Lucian says that at the funeral feast the parents 
of the deceased are prevailed upon by their relatives to 
take food, being almost prostrated by a three days’ fast? 
We are told that among the Hindus children fast three 
days after the death of a parent, and a wife the same 
period after the death of her husband ;" but according to 
a more recent statement, to be quoted presently, they 
do not altogether abstain from food, Im one of the 
sacred books of India it is said that mourners shall fast 
during three days, and that, if they are unable to do 50, 
they shall subsist on food bought in the market or given 
unasked* Among the Nayadis of Malabar “from the 
time of death until the funeral is over, all the relations 
must fast."" Among the Irulas of the Neilgherries “the 
relatives of the deceased fast during the first day, that is, 
if... the death occur after the morning meal, they 
refrain from the evening one, and eat nothing till the next 
morning. If it occur during the night, or before the 


‘Grey, Polynesian Mythology, p. 26 ag, “Lucian, De fuctu, 24. 
*Ward, FMiew of the Mistery, etc. of the Hindoas, i. 76 ig. 
*“Fanshtha, iv. 14 sg. Cf. fnstituter of Piskum, xix. 14. 

"Thorston, in the Madras Government Museum's Hulictin, iv. 76. 
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morning meal, they refrain from all food till the evening. 
Similar fasting is observed on every return of the same 
day of the week, till the obsequies take place."* Among 
the Bogos of Eastern Africa a son must fast three days 
after the death of his father? On the Gold Coast it is 
the custom for the near relatives of the deceased to per- 
form a long and painful fast, and sometimes they can only 
with difficulty be induced to have recourse to food again.’ 
So also in Dahomey they must fast during the “corpse 
time,” or mourning Among the Brazilian Paressi the 
relatives of a dead person remain for six days at his grave, 
carefully refraining from taking food® Among the 
aborigines of the Antilles children used to fast after the 
death of a parent, a husband after the death of his wife, 
and a wife after the death of her husband.” In some 
Indian tribes of North America it is the custom for the 
relatives of the deceased to fast till the funeral is over.’ 
Among the Snanaimug, a tribe of the Coast Salish, after 
the death of a husband or wife the surviving partner 
must not eat anything for three or four days? In one of 
the interior divisions of the Salish of British Columbia, 
the Stlatlumh, the mext four days after a funeral feast are 
spent by the members of the household of the deceased 
person in fasting, lamenting and ceremonial ablutions.” 

1 Harkness, Dercrifiion of a Singular Roce inhabiting the Neifeherry 
Tilt, p, QT. 

*Munzinger, Oy Sites wad dor Necht der Aozer, p, 29, 

Cruickshank, Aigitern Fears om tte Gola Coast, ti, 278 

4 Burton, AWfasios to Gelele, 1. 163. 

von den Steinen, Cnter den Nafurvoliern Zenfral-Nraiiliens, p. 435 
cy. snd. p. 339 (Bakairi), 

‘Du Tertre, Motors pemerae der Antiffes, ii, 71. 

Charlevoix, Forage fo JVerth-Ameri¢a, ii, 157. 

* Boas, in Fite Report om the North-Western Trifer of Canada, p. a5. 


* Tout, ‘Ethnology of the Stlathumh of British Columbia,’ in fowr, Anche. 
dnif, xxxv¥. 178. 
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Among the Upper Thompson Indians in British Columbia, 
again, those who handled the dead body and who dug the 
grave had to fast until the corpse was buried.* 

In several instances fasting after a death is observed 
only in the daytime. 


David and his people fasted for Saul and Jonathan until 
even on the day when the news of their death arrived.* 
Among the Arabs of Morocco it is the custom that if a death 
takes place in the morning everyone in the village refrains 
from food until the dead is buned im the alternoon or 
evening; but if a person dies so late that he cannot 
be buried till the next morning the people eat at night. 
In the Pelew Islands, as long as the dead is unburied, 
fasting is observed in the daytime but not m the 
evening” In Fiji after a bunal the 4ana-fom, or fasting 
evening, is practised for ten or twenty days.* In Samoa it 
was common for those who attended the deceased to eat 
nothing during the day, but to have a meal at might.® In 
the Tuhoe tribe of the Maoris, “when a chief of distinction 
died his widow and children would remain for some time 
within the ware pofae [that is, mourning house], eating food 
during the nighttime only, never during the day." The Sacs 
and Foxes in Nebraska formerly required that children should 
fast for three months after the death of a parent, except 
that they every day about sunset were allowed to partake of 
a meal made entirely of hominy.’ Among the Kansas a man 
who loses his wifé must fast from sunrise to sunset for a 
year and a half, and a woman who loses her husband must 


'Teit, “Thompson Indians of British Columbia,’ in Avemorr of fie 
Americ Murcum of Natural History, Anthropology, 1. 351. 

*2 Samuel, i. 12, Cf. shal, iil. 35. 2 Waitz, op. cif. ve 15} 

"Willams and Calvert, iyi, p. 169, 

"Turner, Aimefien Veort in Polynesia, p. 228. Jdem, Samer, p. 145. 

"Hest, "Tuhoe Land,’ in Trans. and Proceed. of the New Zealand Sustifuta, 
xxx, 78. 

*Varrow, * Mortuary Customs of the North American Indians,’ in dan, 
Hep, Bur, Eth, 41. 95 
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abserve a similar fast for a year. In some tribes of British 
Columbia and among the Thlinkets, until the dead body is 
buried the relatives of the deceased may eat a little at might 
but have to fast during the day. Among the Upper 
Thompson Indians a different custom prevailed: “nobody 
was allowed to eat, drink, or smoke in the open air after 
sunset (others say after dusk) before the burial, else the 
ghost would harm them.”# 


Very frequently mourners have to abstain from certain 
victuals only, especially flesh or fish, or some other staple 
or favourite food. 

In Greenland everybody who had lived in the same house 
with the dead, or who had touched his corpse, was for 
some time forbidden to partake of certain kinds of food.* 
Among the Upper Thompson Indians “parents bereft of a 
child did not eat fresh meat for several months.”" Among 
the Statlumh of British Columbia a widow might eat no fresh 
food for a whole year, whilst the other members of the 
deceased person's family abstained from such food for a 
period of from four days to as many months. <A widower 
was likewise forbidden to eat fresh meats for a certain period, 
the length of which varied with the age of the person—the 
younger the man, the longer his abstention." In some of 
the Goajiro clans of Colombia a person is prohibited from 
eating flesh during the mourning time, which lasts nine days." 
Among the Abipones, when a chief died, the whole tribe 
abstained fora month from eating fish, their principal dainty,* 
While in mourning, the Northern Queensland aborigines 
carefully avoid certain victuals, believing that the forbidden 
'Dorsey, “Mourning and War Costomsa of the KEaneas.” in 4ererizan 

Naturaltrt, xix. OF 9 of. 

i Roas, foc. cif, fh. 41. "Telit, for, cit, p, 328. 

‘Egede, Deteriptiow af Greenland (1745), p. 149 sy. Cranz, Aistery oy 
Grenfand (1820), 1. 218. | 

PT cit, foe. at. op. 352 *Tout, in four. Anthr. Jest. xxxv, 138 4g. 
'Candelier, #ro-facka, p. 220, “Charlevoix, Afistary of Paraguay, i. 405.. 
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food, if eaten, would burn up their bowels! In Easter 
Island the nearest relatives of the dead are for a year or even 
longer obliged to abstain from eating potatoes, their chief 
article of food, or some other victuals of which they are 
particularly fond.* Certain Papuans and various tribes in the 
Malay Archipelago prohibit persons in mourning from eating 
nce or sage.” In the Andaman Islands moumers refuse to 
partake of their favourite viands.* After the death of a 
relative the Tipperahs abstain from flesh for a week.5 The 
same is the case with the Arakh, a tribe in Oudh, during 
the fifteen days in the month of Kudr which are sacred to 
the worship of the dead." Among the Nayadis of Malabar 
the relatives of the deceased are not allowed to eat meat for 
ten days after his death’ According to Toda custom the 
near relatives must not eat rice, milk, honey, or gram, until 
the funeral is over.® Among the Hindus described by Mr. 
Chunder Bose a widow is restricted to one scanty meal a day, 
and this is of the coarsest description and always devoid of 
fish, the most esteemed article of food in a Hindu lady's 
bill of fare. The son, again, from the hour of his father's 
death to the conclusion of the funeral ceremony, is allowed 
to take only a meal consisting of afaé rice, a sort of inferior 
pulse, milk, ghee, sugar, and a few fruits, and at night a little 
milk, sugar, and fruits—a régime which lasts ten days in the 
‘Lumboliz, 4eweg Cannghals, p. 203. 
"Geiseler, Dir Grier. Jnsel, pp. 28, yo. 
"Wilken, ‘Ueber das Haaropfer, und einige andere Travergelwiuche bei 
den Wilkern Indonesien’s,’ in Merwe colonuieie intermationalé, iv. 348 1. 
‘Man, ‘Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands,’ in four, Amie, 
fet. xi. 142, 353, 
* Browne, quoted by Dalton, ef. at. p. 110, 
"Crooke, Jrider ama Castes Of the Nerth- Wotton Preniace and Oualt, iL By, 
* Thurston, in the Macros Government Museum's Aw/ivtim, iv. 76. 
‘idem, td, i. 174. Dy, Rivers says (Jowar, p, 370) that, among the 
Todas, a widower is not allowed to eat rice nor drink milk, and thar on 
every return of the day of the week on which his wife died he takes no 


food im the morning but only has his evening meal. The same holds good 
for a widow. 
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case of a Brahmin and thirty-one days in the case of a Sidra, 
In some of the sacred books of India it is said that, durmg 
the period of impurity, all the mourners shall abstain from 
eating meat In China “meat, must, and spirits were 
forbidden even in the last month of the deepest mourning, 
when other sorts of food had long been allowed already.” 


The custom of fasting after a death has been ascribed 
to different causes by different writers. Mr. Spencer 
believes that it has resulted from the habit of making 
excessive provision for the dead.* But although among 
some peoples the funeral offerings no doubt are so 
extensive as to reduce the survivors to poverty and 
starvation,” I have met with no statement to the effect 
that they are anxious to give to the deceased all the 
eatables which they possess, or that the mourning fast 
is a matter of actual necessity. It is always restricted 
to some fixed period, often to a few days only, and it 
prevails among many peoples who have never been known 
to be profuse in their sacrifices to the dead. With 
reference to the Chinese, Dr. de Groot maintains that 
the mourners originally fasted with a view to being able 
to sacnfice so much the more at the tomb; and he 
bases this conclusion on the fact that the articles of 
food which were forbidden till the end of the deepest 
mourning were the very same as those which in ancient 
China played the principal part at every burial sacrifice." 
But this prohibition may also perhaps be due to a belief 
that the offering of certain victuals to the dead pollutes 
all food belonging to the same species. | 


‘Pose, The Aindocs as they are, pp, 244, 254 ny. 

3 Ganfamd, xiv. 79. /mitifeter of Pirhew, xix, 15. 

*de Groot, Aeligious Sprtew of China (vol. ii. book), i. 651. 
‘Spencer, op. cif. 1. 261 soy. 
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Professor Wilken, again, suggests that the mourners 
abstain from food till they have given the dead his due, 
in order to show that they do not wish to keep him 
waiting longer than is necessary and thus make him 
kindly disposed towards them.’ This explanation pre- 
supposes that the fast is immediately followed by offerings 
ora feast for the dead. In some instances this is expressly 
said to be the case;* the ancient Chinese, for instance, 
observed a special fast as an introductory rite to the 
sacrifices which they offered to the manes at regular 
periods after the demise and even after the close of the 
mourning? But generally there is no indication of the 
mourning fast being an essential preliminary to a sacrifice 
to the dead, and in an instance mentioned above the 
funeral feast regularly precedes it.* 

It seems that Dr. Frazer comes much nearer the truth 
when he observes that people originaily fasted after a 
death “just in those circumstances in which they con- 
sidered that they might possibly in eating devour a 
ghost."5 Yet I think it would be more correct to say 
that they were afraid of swallowing, not the ghost, but 
food polluted with the contagion of death, The dead 
body is regarded as a seat of infection, which defiles 
anything in its immediate neighbourhood, and this 
infection is of course considered particularly dangerous 
if it is allowed to enter into the bowels. In certain cases 
the length of the mourning fast is obviously determined 
by the belief in the polluting presence of the ghost. The 
six days’ fast of the Paress{ coincides with the period 


‘Wilken, in Aerume colomiate internationale, iv. 347. 345, 350 29. ne 32. 

'Selenka, Somaige Weitem, p. oo (Dyaks). Black, ' Fasting,’ in Zmepeto- 
powtia Hrifannica, bi. 44. 

"We Groat, of, cit, (vol. fi, book) i, 656. ‘Supra, p. 393. 

"Frazer, ‘Certain Horial Customs as ilfestrative of the Primitive Theory: 
of the Soul,’ in four. Aathir. fect. xv. o4. See also Oldenberg, af. ct 
pp. 270, 590, 
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after which the dead is supposed to have arrived in 
heaven no longer to return; and they say that anybody 
who should fail to observe this fast would “eat the mouth 
of the dead,” and die himself? Frequently the fasting 
lasts till the corpse is buried; and burial is a common 
safeguard against the return of the ghost. The custom 
of restricting the fast to the daytime probably springs 
from the idea that a ghost cannot see in the dark, and is 
consequently unable to come and pollute the food at 
night. That the object of the fast is to prevent pollution 
is also suggested by its resemblance to some other practices, 
which are evidently intended to serve this purpose. The 
Maoris were not allowed to eat on or near any spot where 
a dead body had been buried, or to take a meal in a canoe 
while passing opposite to such a place? In Samoa, while 
a dead body is in the house, no food is eaten under the 
same roof, hence the family have their meals outside, or 
in another house. The Todas, who fast on the day when 
a death has taken place, have on the following day their 
meals served in another hut“ In one of the sacred 
books of India it is said that a Brdhmana “shall not eat 
in the house of a relation within six deprees where a 
person has died, before the ten days of impurity have 
elapsed"; in a house “where a lying-in woman has not 
yet come out of the lying-in chamber; nor in a house 
where a corpse lies"; and in connection with this last 
injunction we are told that, when a person who is not 
a relation has died, it is customary to place at the 
distance of “one hundred bows” a lamp and water-vessel, 
and to eat beyond that distance? In one of the Zoroas- 


‘yon den Steinen, ef, cif. p. 434 3. 
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trian books Ormuzd is represented as saying: “In a 
house when a person shall die, until three nights are 
completed ... nothing whatever of meat is to be eaten 
by his relations" ;! and the obvious reason for this rule 
was the belief that the soul of the dead was hovering 
about the body for the first three nights after death® 

Closely related to this custom is that of the modern 
Parsis, which forbids for three days all cooking under a 
roof where a death has occurred, but allows the inmates 
to obtain food from their neighbours and friends? 
Among the Agariya, a Dravidian tribe in the hilly 
parts of Mirzapur, no fire is lit and no cooking is done 
in the house of a dead person on the day when he is 
cremated, the food being cooked in the house of the 
brother-in-law of the deceased. In Mykonos, one of 
the Cyclades, it is considered wrong to cook in the house 
of mourning, hence friends and relatives come laden 
with food, and lay the “bitter table"* Among the 
Albanians there is no cooking in the house for three 
days after a death, and the family are fed by friends! 
5o also the Maronites of Syria “dress mo victuals for 
some time in the house of the deceased, but their 
relations and friends supply them."’ When a Jew dies 
all the water in the same and adjoining houses is 
instantly thrown away;"* nobody may eat in the same 
room with the corpse, unless there is only one room in 
the house, in which case the inhabitants may take food 
in it if they interpose a screen, so that in eating they 

i Shdyert Ld-Shépasl, xvii. 2. 

*West, in Sacred Aaoads of fhe Kart, v. 382, n. 3. 

West, itu. v. 782, n. 2 
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do not see the corpse; they must abstain from flesh 
and wine so long as the dead body is in the house :! 
and on the evening of mourning the members of the 
family may not eat their own food, but are supplied 
with food by their friends? Among the Arabs of 
Morocco, if a person has died in the morning, no fire is 
made in the whole village until he is buried, and in 
some parts of the country the inmates of a house or 
tent where a death has occurred, abstain from makine 
fre for two or three days. In Algeria “dés que quel- 
qu'un est mort, on ne doit pas allumer de feu dans la 
maison pendant trois jours, et fl est défendu de toucher 
a de la viande rétie, grillée ou bouillie, A moins qu'elle 
né vienne de quelgu'un de dehors,”"® In China, for 
Seven days after a death, “no food is cooked in the 
house, and friends and neighbours are trusted to supply 
the common necessaries of life.”# There is no sufficient 
reason to assume that this practice of abstaining from 
cooking food after a death is a survival of a previous 
mourning fast, but the two customs seem partly to have 
a similar origin. The cocking may contaminate the 
food if done in a polluted house, or by a polluted 
individual, The relatives of the dead, or persons who 
have handled the corpse, are regarded as defiled: hence 
they have to abstain from cooking food, as they have to 
abstain from any kind of work,’ and from sexual inter- 
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course.’ Hence, also, they are often prohibited from 
touching food; and this may in some cases have led to 
fasting, whilst in other instances they have to be fed by 
their neighbours,? 

However, an unclean individual may be supposed to 
pollute a piece of food not only by touching it with his 
hand, but in some cases by eating it, and, in accordance 
with the principle of pars pro foto, the pollution may then 
spread to all victuals belonging to the same species. 
Ideas of this kind are sometimes conspicuous in connection 
with the restrictions in diet after a death. Thus the Sictatl 
of British Columbia believe that a dead body, or anything 
connected with the dead, is inimical to the salmon, and 
therefore the relatives of a deceased person must abstain 
from eating salmon in the early stages of the run, as also 
from entering a creek where salmon are found Among 
the Stlatlumh, a neighbouring people, not even elderly 
widowers, for whom the period of abstention is compara- 
tively short, are allowed to eat fresh salmon till the first 
of the run is over and the fish have arrived in such 
numbers that there is no danger of their being driven 
away.’ It is not unlikely that if the motives for the 
restrictions in diet after a death were suimciently known 


'Tett, Jac.-cf, p. 331 (Upper Thompeon Indians). Toot, in fowr. dwtir, 
fast, xxxv, 139 (Stlatlumh of British Columbia), Oldenberg, af. cit. Pp: 
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in each case, a similar fear lest the unclean mourner 
Should pollute the whole species by polluting some 
individual member of it would be found to be a common 
cause of those rules which prohibit the eating of staple 
or favourite food. But it would seem that such rules 
also may spring from the idea that this kind of food is 
particularly sought for by the dead and therefore defiled. 

Moreover, unclean individuals are not only a danger to 
others, but are themselves in danger. As Dr. Frazer has 
shown, they are supposed to be in a delicate condition, 
which imposes wpon them various precautions;" and one 
of these may be restrictions in their diet, Among the 
Thlinkets and some peoples in British Columbia the 
relatives of the deceased not only fast till the body is 
buried, but have their faces blackened, cover their heads 
with ragged mats, and must speak but little, confining 
themselves to answering questions, as it is believed that 
they would else become chatterboxes.? According to 
early ideas, mourners arte in a state very similar to 
that of girls at puberty, who also, among various peoples, 
are obliged to fast or abstain from certain kinds of food 
on account of their uncleanness* Among the Stlatlumh, 


*In the Arunta tribe, Central Australis, po menstroogs woman is allowed 
to gather the Irrinkura bulbs, which form a staple article of dict for 
bath men and women, the ides being that any infftingement of the re- 
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for instance, when a girl reaches puberty, she fasts for 
the first four days and abstains from fresh meats of 
any kind throughout the whole period of her seclusion. 
“There was a two-fold object in this abstention. First, 
the girl, it was thought, would be harmed by the fresh 
meat in her peculiar condition; and second, the game 
animals would take offence if she partook of their meat 
in these circumstances,” and would not permit her 
father to kill them,! 

It should finally be noticed that, though the custom 
of fasting after a death in the main has a superstitious 
origin, there may at the same time be a physiological 
motive for it* Even the rudest savage feels afflicted 
at the death of a friend, and grief is accompanied by 
a loss of appetite. This natural disinclination to partake 
of food may, combined with superstitious fear, have 
given rise to prohibitory rules, nay, may even in the 
first instance have suggested the idea that there is 
danger in taking food. The mourning observances so 
commonly coincide with the natural expressions of 
sorrow, that we are almost bound to assume the exist- 
ence of some connection between them, even though in 
their developed forms the superstitious motive be the 
most prominent. 

An important survival of the mourning fast is the 
Lent fast. It originally lasted for forty hours only, that 
is, the time when Christ lay in the grave? Irenaeus 
speaks of the fast of forty hours before Easter,‘ and 


'Tout, in _fowr. Anthr, Jat. xxxv. 136. 

7Ch Mallery, * Manners and Meals," in Americon Anthrepolsgist, i. 202+ 
Brinton, Avigroms of Primitioe Peoples, p. 213; Schurts, Urpenhichte der 
Anfiur, p. 587. 

"Ch St Matthew, ix. 15; SY. Afaré, ii. 20; St, Lake, v, 35, 

“Irenueus, quoted by Eusebius, Afineria eccleréasticn, v. 24 (Migne, 
fatroiogne cursus, Ser, Graeca, xx, 501), Ch Funk, *Die Entwicklung des 
Osterfastens,’ in Theologische Guartalvirift, Ixxv. 181 sgy.; Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, p. 241. 
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Tertullian, when a Montanist disputing against the 
Catholics, says that the only legitimate days for Chris- 
tian fasting were those in which the Bridegroom was 
taken away Subsequently, however, the forty hours 
were extended to forty days, in imitation of the forty 
days’ fasts of Moses, Elijah, and Christ* 

Not only on a death, but on certain other occasions, 
food is supposed to pollute or injure him who partakes 
of it, and is therefore to be avoided. In Pfalz the people 
maintain that no food should be taken at an eclipse of 
the sun ;* and all over Germany there is a popular belief 
that anybody who eats during a thunderstorm will be 
struck by the lightning* When the Todas know that 
there is going to be an eclipse of the sun or the moon, 
they abstain from food. Among the Hindus, while an 
eclipse is going on, “drinking water, eating food, and all 
household business, as well as the worship of the gods, 
aré all prohibited”; high-caste Hindus do not even eat 
food which has remained in the house during an eclipse, 
but give it away, and all earthen vessels in use in their 
houses at the time must be broken® Among the rules 
laid down for Snatakas, that is, Brdhmanas who have 
completed their studentship, there is one which forbids 
them to eat, travel, and sleep during the twilight ;? 
and in one of the Zoroastrian Pahlavi texts it is said 
that “in the dark it is not allowable to eat food, for 
the demons and fiends seize upon one-third of the 


'Tertullian, Ov jyepuntis, 2 (Migne, ef. cit, ii, 956), 

*St. Jerome, Commentara in fonam, 3 (Migne, of. cif. xxv. tngo). St 
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wisdom and glory of him who eats food in the dark."! 
Many Hindus who revere the sun do not break their 
fast in the morning till they catch a clear view of it, 
and do not eat at all on days when it is obscured by 
clouds*—a custom to which there is a parallel among 
some North American sun-worshippers, the Snanaimug 
Indians belonging to the Coast Salish, who must not 
partake of any food until the sun is well up in the sky." 
Brahmins fast at the equinoxes, solstices, conjunctions 
of planets, and on the days of the new and full moon 
The Buddhist Sabbath, or Ujesatha, which occurs on 
the day of full moon, on the day when there is no moon, 
and on the two days which are eighth from the full 
and new moon, is not only a day of rest, but has also 
from ancient times been a fast-day. He who keeps the 
Sabbath rigorously abstains from all food between sun- 
rise and sunset, and, as no cooking must be done during 
the Uposatha, he prepares his evening meal in the early 
morning before the rise of the sun. 

Among the Jews there are many who abstain from 
food on the day of an eclipse of the moon, which they 
regard as an evil omen. We have also reason to believe 
that the Jews were once in the habit of observing the 
new moons and Sabbaths not only as days of rest, but 
as fast-days; and there can be little doubt that the 
Jewish Sabbath originated in the belief that it was in- 
auspicious or dangerous to work on the seventh day, 


' SAdpart La-SiGpar, ix, 8. 
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and that the reason for this belief was the mystic con- 
nection which in the opinion of the ancient Hebrews, as 
of so many other peoples, existed between human activity 
and the changes in the moon! It has been sufficiently 
demonstrated that the Sabbath originally depended upon 
the new moon, and this carries with it the assumption 
that the Hebrews must at one time have observed a 
sabbath at intervals of seven days corresponding with 
the moon's phases® In the Old Testament the new 
moon and Sabbath are repeatedly mentioned side by 
side," thus the oppressors of the poor are represented 
as saying, “When will the new moon be gone, that we 
may sell corn; and the Sabbath, that we may set forth 
wheat?"* Now there is a curious rule which forbids 
fasting on a new moon and on the seventh day,® and this 
certainly seems to indicate what looks like a protest against 


‘See Jastrow, ‘Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,’ in 4ewrican 
fournal of Theology, ii, 321 29g. That the superstitious fear of doing work 
on the seventh day developed into a religious prohibition, is only an instance 
of the common tendency of magic forces to be transformed into divine 
volitions, Prof. Jastrow seems to have failed to see this when he says 
(tor. cof. p. 323) that, “if the Sabbath was originally an ‘unfavourable’ 
day on which one must avoid showing one’s self before Yaohwe, it would 
paturally be regarded as dangerous to provoke his anger by endeavouring to 
secure on that day personal benefits through the usual forms of activity.” 
Wellhausen, again, suggests (PruJegemena tw the History of Zrrael, pu 114) 
that the rest on the Sabbath was originally the consequence of that day 
being the festal and sacrificial day of the week, and only gradually became 
ity essential attribute on account of the regularity with which it every eighth 
day interrupted the round of everyday work, He arpues that the Sabbath 
as a day of rest cannot be very primitive, because soch a day "" presupposes 
agriculture and a tolerably hard-pressed working day-life,” But this argu- 
ment appears very futile when we consider how commonly changes in the 
moon are believed to exercise an unfavourable influence upon work of any 
kind, Evidence for this will be adduced in the forthcoming second volume 
of my Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 

*Wellhausen, of. at, p. 102 ny. Jastrow, for. cit. Pp: 314, 327. 
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a fast once in vogue among the Jews on these occasions, 
but afterwards regarded as an illegitimate rite Hooker 
long ago observed in his Acclesiastical Polity that “it 
may be a question whether in some sort they did not 
always fast upon the Sabbath.” He refers to a state- 
ment of Josephus, according to which the sixth hour 
“was wont on the Sabbath always to call them home 
unto meat,” and to certain pagan writers who upbraided 
them with fasting on that day. In Nehemiah there is 
an-indication that it was a custom to fast on the first 
day of the seventh month* which is “ holy unto the 
Lord"; and on the tenth day of the same month there 
was the great fast of atonement, combined with abstin- 
ence from every kind of work.’ I venture to think that 
all these fasts may be ultimately traced to a belief that 
the changes in the moon not only are unfavourable for 
work, but also make it dancerous to partake of food. 
The fact of the seventh day being a day of rest estab- 
lished the number seven as a sabbatical number. In the 
seventh month there are several days, besides Saturdays, 
which are to be observed as days of rest,* and in the 
seventh year there shall be “a sabbath of rest unto the 
land."* In these sabbatarian regulations the day of atone- 
ment plays a particularly prominent part. The severest 
punishment is prescribed for him who does not rest and 


1 See Jastrow, fac. edi, pf. 325. 

*Hooker, Fechertazvica! Polity, ¥. 72 (1830), vol. i. 335. 

* Nehemiah, viii. 2, 10 =" Then 
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‘died. vi G s9g. Bee also Leviticus, xxiii, 24 eg.; Mewrdert, xxix, 1, 
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fast on that day “from even unto even™;! and it is on 
the same day that, after the lapse of seven times seven 
years the trumpet of the jubilee shall be caused to sound 
throughout the land.* Most of the rules concerning the 
day of atonement are undoubtedly post-exilic. But the 
fact that no other regular days of fasting but those 
mentioned by Zechariah are referred to by the prophets 
or in earlier books, hardly justifies the conclusion drawn 
by many scholars that no such fast existed. It is 
extremely probable that the fast of the tenth day of the 
seventh month as a fast of atonement is of a compara- 
tively modern date; but it is perhaps not too bold to 
suggest that the idea of atonement is a later interpreta- 
tion of a previously existing fast, which was originally 
observed for fear of the dangerous quality attributed to the 
number seven. Why this fast was enjoined on the tenth day 
of the seventh month remains obscure: but it seems that 
the order of the month was considered more important than 
that of the day. Nehemiah speaks of a fast which was 
kept on the twenty-fourth day of the seventh month2 

In other Semitic religions we meet with various fasts 
which are in some way or other connected with 
astronomical changes. According to En-Nedim, the 
Harranians, or “Sabians,” observed a thirty days’ fast 
in honour of the moon, commencing on the cighth day 
after the new moon of Adsar (March); a nine days’ fast 
in honour of “the Lord of Good Luck" (probably 
Jupiter), commencing on the ninth day before the new 
moon of the first Kanan (December); and a seven days’ 
fast in honour of the sun, commencing on the eighth or 
ninth day after the new moon of Shobdth (February).$ 
The thirty days’ fast seems to have implied abstinence 

1 Leviticus, xxiii. 29 19. 4 Shad. xxv. 9, * Nehemiad, ix. © 

*Chwolsohn, i Sitter, ti. 226, n, 247. 

"En-Nedim, fArisf (book ix. ch. i.) i. 4: ¥. 8 1: a, (Chwolsohn, op. 
eit, i. 6, 7, 32, 35 49.) See also Chwolsohn, i, 533 agy.¢ ii. 75 sy. 
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from every kind of food and drink between sunrise and 
sunset,' whereas the seven days’ fast is expressly said 
to have consisted in abstinence from fat and wine? 
In Manichacism—which is essentially based upon the 
ancient nature religion of Babylonia, though modified 
by Christian and Persian elements and elevated into a 
gnosis*—we meet with a great number of fasts. There 
is a continuous fast for two days when the sun is in 
Sagittarius (which it enters about the 22nd November) 
and the moon has its full light; another fast when the 
sun has entered Capricornus (which it does about the 
21st December) and the moon first becomes visible; 
and a thirty days’ fast between sunrise and sunset 
commencing on the day “when the new moon begins 
to shine, the sun is in Aquarius (where it is from about 
the zoth January), and eicht days of the month have 
passed,” which seems to imply that the fast cannot 
begin until eight days after the sun has entered Aquarius 
and that consequently, if the new moon appears during 
that period, the commencement of the fast has to be 
postponed till the following new moon. The Manichaeans 
also fasted for two days at every new moon; and our 
chief authority on the subject, En-Nedim, states that 
they had seven fast-days in each month, They fasted 
on Sundays, and some of them, the ¢fecti or “ perfect 
ones, on Mondays also“ We are told by Leo the 
Great that they observed these weekly fasts in honour 
of the sun and the moon;! but according to the 


*Chwolsahn, of. ait. i. 90 rg. Of Abilfeda, 6 (iiid. i, 500). 
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Armenian Bishop Ebedjesu their abstinence on Sunday 
was occasioned by their belief that the destruction of the 
world was going to take place on that day! There can 
be little doubt that the Harranian and Manichaean fasts 
were originally due, not to reverence, but to fear of 
evil influences; reverence can never be the primitive 
motive for a customary rite of fasting. The thirty days’ 
fast which the Harranians observed in the month of 
Adsir finds perhaps its explanation in the fact that, 
according to Babylonian beliefs, the month Adar was 
presided over by the seven evil spirits, who knew 
neither compassion nor mercy, who heard no prayer or 
supplication, and to whose baneful influence the popular 
faith attributed the eclipse of the moon? But it may 
also be worth noticing that the Harranian fast took 
place about the vernal equinox—a time when, as we 
have seen, the Brahmins of India use to fast, though 
only for a day or two. 

It is highly probable that the thirty days’ fast of the 
HMarranians and Manichaeans is the prototype of the 
Muhammedan fast of Ramadan, During the whole 
ninth month of the Muhammedan year the complete 
abstinence from food, drink, and cohabitation from 
sunrise till sunset is enjoined upon every Moslem, with 
the exception of young children and idiots, as also sick 
persons and travellers, who are allowed to postpone the 
fast to another time” This fast is said to be a fourth 
part of Faith, the other cardinal duties of religious 
practice being prayer, almsgiving, and pilgrimage. But, 
as a matter of fact, modern Muhammedans regard the 
fast of Ramadan as of more importance than any other 
religious observance; many of them neglect their 

 Fitigel, of: cif, p. 912 sg. 
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prayers, but anybody who should openly disregard the 
rule of fasting would be subject to a very severe punish- 
ment.’ Even the privilege granted to travellers and sick 
persons is not readily taken advantage of, During their 
marches in the middle of summer nothing but the appre- 
hension of death can induce the Aeneze to interrupt the 
fast;* and when Burton, in the disguise of a Muham- 
medan doctor, was in Cairo making preparations for his 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he found among all those who 
suffered severely from such total abstinence only one 
patient who would eat even to save his life® There is 
no evidence that the fast of Ramadan was an ancient, 
pre-Muhammedan custom On the other hand, its 
similarity with the Harranian and Manichaean fasts is 
so striking that we are almost compelled to regard them 
all as fundamentally the same institution: and if this 
assumption is correct, Muhammed must have borrowed 
his fast from the Harranians or Manichaeans or both. 
Indeed, Dr. Jacob has shown that in the year 623, when 
this fast seems to have been instituted, Ramadan exactly 

*yon Kremer, Culirgeschichts des Orients, i, 4G. 

"Burckhardt, #edouins ana Wakdir, p. 57. 

* Barton, Pilerimage ta Al-Madinad and Meccah (1595), L 74. 
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ger Geopraphiichen Gesellich, om Grafreaid, p. i. 1593-96, p. 2 sy, 
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coincided with the Harranian fast-month In its Muham- 
meédan form the fast extending over a whole month is 
looked upon as a means of expiation. It is said that 
by the observance of it a person will be pardoned all his 
past venial sins, and that only those who keep it will 
be allowed to enter through the pate of heaven called 
Rayyan* But this is only another instance of the 
common fact that customs often for an incalculable period 
survive the motives from which they sprang. 

In various religions we meet with fasting as a form of 
penance, as a Means of appeasing an angry or indignant 
God, as an expiation for sin.* The voluntary suffering 
involved in it is regarded as an expression of sorrow 
and repentance pleasing to God, as a substitute for the 
punishment which He otherwise would inflict upon the 
sinner; and at the same time it may be thought to 
excite His compassion, an idea noticeable in many 
Jewish fasts Among the Jews individuals fasted in 
cases of private distress or danger: Ahab, for instance, 
when Elijah predicted his downfall Ezra and his com- 
panions before their journey to Palestine,’ the pious 
Israelite when his friends were sick’ Moreover, fasts 
were instituted for the whole community when it believed 
itself to be under divine displeasure, when danger 


‘Jacob, for. cit. p. 5. FSecll, of. ci. p. 317. 

®Wacserschleben, ve Aurorduanpen der ahendiindischen 33 erche, svarrive 
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threatened, when a great calamity befell the land, when 
pestilence raged or drought set in, or there was a reverse 
in war. Four regular fast-days were established in com- 
memoration of various sad events that had befallen 
Israel during the captivity ;* and in the course of time 
many other fasts were added, in memory of certain 
national troubles, though they were not regarded as 
obligatory.” The law itself enjoined fasting for the 
great day of atonement only. 

It may be asked why this particular kind of seif- 
mortification became such a frequent and popular form 
of penance as it did both in Judaism and in several 
other religions. One reason is, no doubt, that fasting is 
a natural expression of contrition, owing to the depress- 
ing effect which sorrow has upon the appetite. Another 
reason is that the idea of penitence, as we have just 
observed, may be a later interpretation put upon a fast 
which originally sprang from fear of contamination. 
When an act is supposed to be connected with super- 
natural danger, the evil (real or imaginary) resulting from 
it is readily interpreted as a sign of divine anger, and 
the act itself is regarded as being forbidden by a god. 
If then the abstinence from it implies suffering, as is in 
some degree the case with fasting, the conclusion is 
drawn that the god delights in such suffering. The 
same inference is, moreover, made from the fact that 
such abstinence is enjoined in connection with religious 
worship, though the primary motive for this injunction 
was fear of pollution. Nay, even when fasting is 
resorted to as a cure in the case of distress or 
danger, as also when it is practised in commemora- 
tion of a calamity, there may be a vague belief that 
the food is polluted and should therefore be avoided. 

| fudees, xx. 26. 1 Some! vil. 6. 2 Chronicles, ux. 3. Mekeotiad, ix. 1. 
fereouad, xxxvi. 9. fort, L 14g; ik 12. 
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But in several cases fasting is distinctly a survival of an 
expiatory sacrifice, The sacrifice of food offered to the 
deity was changed into the “sacrifice” involved in the 
abstinence from food on the part of the worshipper. We 
find that among the Jews the decay of sacrifice was 
accompanied by a greater frequency of fasts, It was 
only in the period immediately before the exile that 
fasting began to acquire special importance; and the 
popular estimation of it went on increasing during and 
after the exile, partly at least from a feeling of the 
need of religious exercises to take the place of the 
suspended temple services! Like sacrifice, fasting was 
a regular appendage to prayer, as a means of giving 
special efficacy to the supplication ;? fasting and praying 
became in fact a constant combination of words? And 
equally close is the connection between fasting and 
almsgiving—a circumstance which deserves special notice 
where, as I have shown in another place, almsgiving is 
regarded as a form of sacrifice or has taken the place 
of it In the penitential regulations of Brahmanism we 
repeatedly meet with the combination “ sacrifice, fasting, 
giving gifts”;* or also fasting and giving gifts, without 
mention being made of sacrifice.® Among the Jews each 
fast-day was virtually an occasion for almsgiving,’ in 
accordance with the rabbinic saying that "the reward 

'Benzinger, in Amcpelopedia Arbre, il. 1 508. Nowack, ZetriweA der 
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of the fast-day is in the amount of charity distributed” ;? 
but fasting was sometimes declared to be even more 
meéritorious than charity, because the former affects the 
body and the latter the purse only" And from Judaism 
this combination of fasting and almsgiving passed over 
into Christianity and Muhammedanism, According to 
Islam, it is a religious duty to give alms after a fast ;+* 
if a person through the infirmity of old age is not able 
to keep the fast, he must feed a poor person;* and the 
violation of an inconsiderate oath may be expiated cither 
by once feeding or clothing ten poor men, or liberating 
a Muhammedan slave or captive, or fasting three days: 
In the Christian Church fasting was not only looked 
upon as a necessary accompaniment of prayer, but what- 
ever a person saved by means of it was to be given to 
the poor*® St. Augustine says that man’s righteousness 
in this life consists in fasting, alms, and prayer, that alms 
and fasting are the two wings which enable his prayer 
to fly upward to God’ But fasting without almsgiving 
“is not so much as counted for fasting”;* that which 


i Herakhoth, fol. 6 b, quoted by Greenstone, in fewisk Awcpelopedia, 
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is gained by the fast at dinner ought not to be turned 
into a feast at supper, but should be expended on the 
bellies of the poor! And if a person was too weak to 
fast without injuring his health he was admonished to 
give the more plentiful alms? Tertullian expressly calls 
fastings “sacrifices which are acceptable to God.”"? They 
assumed the character of reverence offerings, they were 
said to be works of reverence towards God.‘ But fasting, 
as well as temperance, has also from early times been 
advocated by Christian writers on the ground that it is 
“the beginning of chastity,"* whereas “through love of 
eating love of impurity finds passage."® 


EDWARD WESTERMARCK. 


‘St Augustine, Sermomer supporititit, cxli, 4 (Migne, op. cit, xxxix. Boar), 
See also Canons enacted wader Ain Edgar, ‘Of Powerful Men,” 3 (Amctent 
Laws of Engisnd, p. 415): Aecheriartical /mstifuter, 38 (itv. p. g86). 

St. Chrysostom, Je Cap. #. Gener, Aomil, X¥. 9 (Migne, af. ci, Ser, 
Graccn, lil, 89). St. Augustine, Sernongs supporntini, cxlii, ¢ (Migne, 
SXKIX, 2022 sy.) 

* Tertullian, De reserrections corns, § (Migne, on, ctf. ti, Sod). 

“Hooker, £eciesastical Polity, v. 72, vol, ii. 334. 


*St. Chrysostom, /a Apist. Jf. ad Tauessal, Cap. f. Homil, 1. 2 (Migne, 
of: eit, Ser. Gr. Ixii. 470). | 


"Tertullian, Or jefumits, 1 (Migne, of, cif, iL 953). See also Manzoni, 
Onervastont tulla morale cattolica, p. 175, 


COLLECTANEA. 


Secret SOCIETIES AND FETISHISM IN SIeRRA LEONE. 


THe objects shown im Plates VIIL, TX, and X., most of 
which were exhibited at the Society's meeting on June roth, 
illustrate the appliances of some of the highly-developed secret 
societies and the fetish beliefs of the tribes in the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate. They were obtained from traders and 
officials who have travelled in the interior. 

The most important society is the /orre, a detailed account 
of which is given in 4 Aevelation of the Secret Orders of 
Western Africa (Dayton, Ohio, 1556, 99 pp.), by Rev. J. A. 
Cole of Shaingay, who was of pure negro blood and had been 
initiated. A description is also given by Mr. T. J. Alldridge in 
The Sherbroe and its Ainferfand. The society in its usual form 
appears to be a kind of freemason and benefit club for men only, 
and Mr. Cole describes signs, passwords, and seven grades which 
he compares to grades in European freemasonry. He explains 
Porro or Purroh to mean “the ancient and sacred laws of 
the fathers.” The society trains, circumcises, tattoos, and 
renames the boys of the tribes, and is substantially the native 
government of the country. The oaths of secrecy taken are 
enforced by fetish sanctions and ceremonies, and the society can 
put a rigid taboo on any person or thing. The mask shown in 
Fig. 1 was worn by a personator of the Arijfi 4a porre, or 
porro “devil,” a spirit who may not be seen by women or 
non-members, and who is supposed to devour candidates for 
the society, and afterwards give them birth again, returning 
to the sky. The mask is carved from a solid block, and is 
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about 163 inches high, with an internal diameter of Sf inches. 
It is perforated with a number of holes to allow the wearer 
to breathe, and the dressing of the hair is carved in high 
relicf, Holes near the lower rim of the mask serve 
for the attachment of a long robe of shaggy, black-dyed 
palm fibre. One of the principal officers of the Porro society 
is the fasse or da-ftasey (lawyer), who wears attached to his 
knees rattles of one of the forms shown in Figs. 11 and 12. 
The rattle in Fig. 11 is a bent plate of native iron containing 
a loose iron lump, while in Fig. 12 it is a longer and narrower 
bent plate (which may originally have contained a loose lump), 
with two loose jingling rings suspended at each end (Plate X.). 

The Sundu or Bonde society is the initiation society for 
girls, and the #ermeh, or Bundu “devil,” who avenges all 
interference with Bundu laws and taboos, and leads the girls 
at galas, ctc., wears the mask shown in Fig. 2 (Pl, VIII.) This 
mask is not perforated, and it is therefore necessary from time 
to time for the mermet to take it off, which is done under the 
shelter of a large mat unrolled round the “ devil” by an attendant. 
The mask has been carved from a solid block of cotton-wood 
and blackened, and the carved hairdiressing is of a pattern 
greatly favoured by the native women. The dress worn with 
this mask is of rough black palm fibre, sewn up at the ends 
of the arms and legs so that no part of the body can be seen, 
and the dress in my possession has a number of jingling seeds 
attached to the waist, ‘This “devil,” although the women’s 
devil and personated by a woman, never sfeaks, but conveys 
her orders by signs. The Bundu girls, during their training 
in dancing, deportment, medicine, and so on, by the wesw or 
“mother of the maids," are painted all over with woyeh, a 
mixture of white clay and animal fat which is credited with 
magical and protective properties, and the weyeh is used from 
the palette shown in Fig. 3. The palette ends in a head, on 
the neck of which are two horns having a fetish meaning, 
Similar hors appear on the neck of a minsereh figure (sce 
below) in my possession which is not illustrated. Hayek is 
also used to trace devices by the finger on the foreheads of 
the country belles. 


Ftat&é VILL 
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A third society, the Fass¥ or Vasey, consists of women who 
already belong to the Bundu and of Porro men. The Yassi 
official Ya-mama can enter the Porro lodge by a private passage. 
Everything belonging to the Yassi must be spotted with coloured 
patches, except the black ménsereh figures, Fig. 4, which are 
kept in the Yassi house near the fetish medicine. To obtain 
information from the fetish, the Va-mama anoints the figure 
with the medicine, brings it out from the Yassi house with 
certain ceremonial, and holds it out by both hands at the 
waist, So that it can swing, the figure being made of light 
wood. Should the answer to the question put be favourable, 
the figure gradually inclines towards the Ya-mama. ‘The figure 
shown is 32 inches high. (Plate IX,) 

The “uman Zeopard Society is one charged by most accounts 
with cannibalism, either ceremonial or with a fetish excuse for 
obtaining human flesh in time of peace. The object of 
the society appears, however, to have been to obtain human 
fat to anoint, and so bring into activity, a made-up fetish such 
as Bai Bureh’s dofmaA or “medicine-bag,"—shown in Fig. 7. 
Baj Bureh was the principal leader of the Timini against the 
British in the rising of 1898-9, and used this fetish for thought- 
reading and forecasting events. It consists of a hardened paste 
surrounded by several layers of cloth covered outside by red 
cloth, stiffened by pieces of cane, and bound im sausage form 
by cord. A small hom was originally attached, but has un- 
fortunately been lost. The Human Leopard Society began 
about 40 years ago, and each member was required, on entry 
and, some say, also every fourth year, to supply a victim, 
The society's slayer lurked in the bush until the designated 
prey passed, and then leaped on him from behind with a 
leopard’s cry, and drove into the back of his neck the forked 
knife shown in Fig 9. The body was then cut open to obtain 
the fat which enabled the dufimaé to grant any wish. Some 
times the leopard’s claws were imitated, not by the forked 
knife shown, but by a leopard-skin glove fitted with curved 
sharp blades, A new member was recruited by inviting him 
to a feast, giving him a little human flesh ‘unbeknownst,’ and 
then tellmg him what he had eaten, and that he would die 

ZE 
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unless he became a member. The natives appear to have 
themselves tried to exterminate the society. According to 
evidence given at the enquiry before Sir D. P, Chalmers into 
the insurrection in Sierra Leone if 1898, it appears that about 
1880-1 the chief of Tyama detected nearly 100 members, and 
burnt them. In 1583-4 a chief of Mano, calied Cardini, burnt 
a sub-chief and about So others as members, and there are 
other instances. Nevertheless the society survived, and it was 
found necessary in 1894 to pass “The Human Leopard and 
Alligator Society Ordmance” for its suppression. It is the 
native story that the defimaAé was originally kept alive by goats, 
but that a tribe whose ambush had been betrayed by the 
Imperri people in revenge sent the fetish into the Imperri 
country and decreed that human sacrifices were in future 
necessary. 
A fetish spoon is shown in Fig. 5 (PL CX.}, and an example 
of a : fetish which is practically only an amulet in Fig. 8 (Pl. X.), 
which represents a charm called danyejm, 114 inches long, and 
made of country irom in the form of tongs or pincers with 
spitally-twisted handles. Tongs or pincers are not uncommon 
as amulets. A pair occurs, for example, amongst a number of 
objects depending from an amuletic necklace in my possession 
which came from Nish in Servia. 
The wandering Mohammedan “Mori men” or "book men” 


‘are looked on the Protectorate as magicians, and have a 


monopoly of the supply of written charms, These are made 
up as seééeks mm leather cases, and Fig. 6 (PL IX.) shows some 
specimens attached to Bai Bureh’s war cap. This cap is made 
of skin prepared in alternate strips of white and brown, Six 
sebbehs of various sizes are attached to the sides of the cap, 
and one large one with eight cowries to the top. 

Fig. ro shows a specimen of the steatite aemer? or “farm 
devil" figures, which differs somewhat from the figures described 
and illustrated in Jfax for 1905 (pp. 97-100). Such figures are 
found by digging in the fields or in mounds far inland, and, 
as the present natives do not know how to carve steatite, the 
figures are probably the work of an extinct tribe. They are 
greatly valued, and are set up in the fields and whipped in 
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order to induce them to steal rice from the fields of others to 
plant in their owner's land, Sacrifices are offered to them, 
and their powers are greatly increased if they have been stolen. 
(Cf vol. vi, p. 196.) The figure is 64 inches high, and has 
the usual vertical hole in the top of the head. It is seated, 
and perfect, except that the portion of the legs between the knees 
and feet is missing, 
A. KR. WricHtT. 


Fork TRADITIONS oF THE MucHaL Emperors! 


THe following tales relating to the Mughal period in India were 
collected by Muhammad Husain Khan of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, India, from peasants in the Panjab. They are 
very popular among the higher classes. I am not aware whether 
variants of them are current among the people of other parts of 
Northern India; but, as far as it has been possible to ascertain, 
they are found in much the same form throughout the whole of 
the Panjab, 

The Mughal period may be said to commence with the 
overthrow, in 1526 A.p,, of the reigning king, Ibrahim Lodi, by 
Babar, a descendant of Genghis Khan and Timarlang or 
Tamerlane.” On his death in 1530 he was succeeded by his 
son Humayin, who was driven for a time from his throne by 
an adventurer of Afghiin descent, Shir Shah. On his death in 
1556 the crown passed to his son Akbar, whose long reign of 
49 years covers the greatest period of the Mughal Empire. His 
son Jahingir was followed in 1628 by Shih Jahiin, to whom we 
are indebted for some of the finest architectural monuments of 
his dynasty—the new city of Delhi, the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
The reign of his son Aurangzib (1658-1707) marks the decadence 
of the Empire, largely due to the growth of the new Mahratta 
power in the Deccan. 

Kazim Hamar Lop. 
With Notes by W. Crooke. 
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Tale I, The rise of Shirt or Shir Khan. 


Before the birth of a child destined ultimately to mule Northern 
India, his mother dreamed that the moon had entered her womb. 
She got up and told the dream to her husband. To her surprise 
he gave her a sound beating. “I did this,” he said, “to prevent 
you from going to sleep again to-night after such a good dream, 
lest a bad one may follow it and destroy its effect.” One day the 
child cried to his father to give him a dr4am (a coin worth about 
5 pence), A darwesh who was passing by said: “What! the 
future king of India begging fora dirham!” When the boy grew 
up his mother sent him abroad to seek his fortune. He begged 
his way to Delhi, and lay down to sleep before the shop of a 
Hindu merchant. When the merchant came to open his shop 
in the morning he saw that a cobra was shading the face of the 
youth. The Banya was impressed by the Incident, and used his 
influence to obtain for the youth a commission in the army, where 
he rapidly gained distinction. One day im the madness of his 
pride, the Emperor Humayiin cried out at a review: “With such 
an army I could fight God Almighty himself!” Shir Khan and the 
other Muhammadans in resent at his impiety called out: “Let the 
infidels follow the infidel, and the faithful follow us.” The army 
mutinied and elected Shir Khan as their leader. He thus gained 
the throne, and in his prosperity he did not forget his benefactor, 
(who was the famous Him Baqqal), and allowed him to rule 
the kingdom for two days with full sovereign powers.* 


if, Lhe Wasir of Stak Jahan, 


In the district of Jhang, in the Panjab, there was once a peasant 
whose wife was about to give birth to a child. She longed for an 
apple, which her husband was unable to procure. Just then a 


.This is a common incident in Indion folk-lore, See Crooke, /opnuler 
Religion awd Folh-fore of NM. fmdia, 2, ti. 142: Tennent, Cerfon, i. 389; 
Sambay Gaseileer, xv. PL ti. 331. 

*The account of the mutiny is unhistorical, Shir Shah defeated Humiyin 
in two battles, in 1599-1540 A.D, Him is an historical personage. He 
rebelled against Akbar, was captured, and executed in 196, 


= 
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caravan from Kabul passed by, and the peasant asked one of the 
merchants to give him one. The merchant answered: “Give us 
an agreement that your son, when he becomes Wazir, will free us 
from transit dues.” The man, wondering, agreed, and put his 
mark on the agreement. When the child was born he showed 
marvellous intelligence. One day he was sleeping near a well 
in his father's field, when a venerable old man, dressed in green, 
holding a sceptre in his hand, appeared to him in a vision, and 
ordered him to go to Delhi and attend a school there! ‘The 
dream was repeated three times, and when the boy did not obey 
the order the old man threatened to break his bones with his 
sceptre. Soa the boy went to Delhi, where he soon became pro- 
ficient in all the sciences. But he was obliged to earn his living 
as a day-labourer. One day he was working in the Emperor's 
palace, when Shah Jahin received a letter from the King of 
Persia written in such a way that no one could read it. As the 
Emperor and his attendants passed by the youth saw that the 
letter could be read only by looking through the sheet from 
the back. At first he was afraid to interfere; but finally he 
ventured to address the Emperor. The Emperor at first was 
angry, but later on he sent for the youth, and ordered that he 
should be bathed and supplied with a court dress. He advanced 
in favour, and finally became Wazir, Then he fulfilled his 
father’s promise, and remitted the transit dues on the Kabul 
Carlvans. 


if, How Shah Jahdn appointed his Successor. 


When Shah Jahin grew old he decided to select a successor 
from among his sons. So he ordered his Wazir, Asadulla Khan 
Asafud-daula, to enquire and report. When the minister visited 
Dara, the eldest of the princes, he was treated hospitably, and 
Dara expressed the greatest devotion to him. Next he went to 
visit the second prince, Aurangzib, who ordered him to wait at 
his gate until he had finished his prayers. When he was finally 
ushered in the prince treated him in an off-hand way and dis- 


‘The old man was probably the saint, Khwaja Khizr, Crooke, of. ai, i: 
4713 Maclagan, Ponjed Comms Meport, 1891, i. 106 f. 
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missed him. The youngest son, Murid, made no impression on 
the Wazir, who, influenced with the lordly bearing of Aurangzib, 
advised the old Emperor to name him as his successor, Shah 
Jahan, however, was in favour of Dara. The minister, on hearing 
this decision, begged the Emperor to give him a paper of acquit- 
tance, as he knew well that the appointment of Dara would lead 
to civil war, The Emperor agreed: Dara was nominated as his 


successor. War ensued; Aurangzib slew his brothers and gained 
his throne.t 


{PF Aurangsih and the Koran. 


When Auranyzib ascended the throne he placed his father 
Shah Jahin in confinement, Now, Muhammadans believe that 
if a boy succeeds in learning the Koran by heart his father 
will enter Paradise. On such an occasion he receives the 
congratulations of his irmends, distributes sweetmeats, and feeds 
the poor.* While in prison Shah Jahan learnt that one of the 
sons of Aurangzib was able to repeat the whole Koran, So 
he sent his congratulations, saying that he was now safe to 
enter Paradise as his son could recite the holy book. Aurangzib 
resented the implied sarcasm, and not to be outdone, set to 
work and soon learned the Korin by heart. Then he sent 
this message to his father: “ Fowr son has learnt to recite the 
Korin, and yew are now sure of Paradise,” 


V,  Aurangel) aad Ais Pir, or spiritual preceptor? 
After Aurangzib ascended the throne his Pir came to pay 
him a visit. The Emperor asked him whether he preferred 
to dine with him or in the public guest-house. The Pir chose 


* This is a folk-tradition of the intrigues which went on for the succession 
during the dotage of Shah Jahan. The best account of the times is that 
of Muanuect, whose dfera ie Wier has been recently admimbly edited by 
Mr. W. Irvine, 

‘Sach a person is called Hafiz, “guardian, protector," and is much 
respected, 

°" Pir” means in Persian “elder,” and is usually applied in the sense of 
Murshid, a religious leader, a sort of father confessor, 
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to dine with the Emperor, as he expected a choice dinner. 
But Aurangzib lived in the most simple way, and when dinner 
was served it consisted of a plain loaf of barley bread, which 
he shared with his reverend guest. Next day, when the 
Emperor asked him where he wolild like to dine, he answered 
hastily that he would go to the guest-house. 

This Pir was about to marry his daughter; so he asked 
Aurangzib to give him a donation. The Emperor, who was 
very economical im dealing with public money, answered: 
“I live on what I earn by transcribing the Koran. Here 
are eleven cowry-shells} which is all I have at present.” 
The Pir was naturally disappointed, and when he came home 
put the cowries in a cupboard. When his wife asked him 
what he had received from the Emperor, he said: “Go to the 
cupboard and look.” When she opened the door, lo! there 
were eleven splendid pearls. 


FLL Auranygsih and Saint Sarmad, 


Sarmad was a noted wandering Faqir in the days of Aurangzib. 
One day he met a Mulla or Muhammadan priest, who asked 
him if he could repeat the Musalman Confession of Faith. 
Sarmad professed utter ignorance of it, The Mulla began to 
teach it to him, and Sarmad got as far as to repeat the first 
half of the formula—“ There is no deity but God"; but he 
could not say the latter half— Further, Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” Sarmad was brought before the Emperor 
and there also he refused to repeat the second sentence of 
the Creed. Aurangzib ordered him to be executed, and as 
he bared his neck to the sword, he cried: “In whatsoever 
shape Thou comest | know that thou art He.” Still he would 
Hot repeat the words dictated by the Emperor: “ Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God." But his head, when it was severed 
from the trunk, called out; “There is no deity but God; and, 
further, Muhammad is the Apostle of God.” Aurangzib at 


‘Cowry-shells vary in value throughout India, In one secluded part of 
Central India the quotation was 2880 to the rupee which is now worth 
1 ge 
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once understood that he himself had omitted the “ further” 
in the formula. As Sarmad died he placed his severed head 
on his hand and walked away, saying that he would dash it 
against the walls of the palace of the unjust Emperor. But 
his Pir met him and warmed him not to be rash. The head 
fell from his hands and he died just before the Great Mosque 
of Delhi, where he was buried and his tomb stands to this 
day. 


NOTES ON SOME EarRLyY EcctiesitasticaL PRACTICES 
In ARMENIA. 


FROM an ancient source we learn that the Christian clergy 
In Armenia once dressed themselves in certain skins. Faustus 
of Byzance, historian of the first half of the fifth century, 
relates (bk. vi.) the following of Zavén, who was Catholicos, 
or head, of the Armenian Church about the year 386:—“He 
taught all the priests to wear the dress of soldiers. For they 
abandoned the apostolic rule of the churches, and began to 
walk after their own imaginings; since the priests no longer 
wore in compliance with the religious rule the long robe {=Gr. 
rotnpys), a5 was the law originally, but began to have cross-cut 
garments above the knees. And they adorned their garments 
with all sorts of broidery, and gave themselves unsuitable airs. 
And the priests clothed themselves without scruple in the hides 
of dead (er strangled) wild animals, which was not appropriate. 
But Zaven dressed himself in galloons and circular lappets. 
fimbriated with ribbons, and wore sableskin and ermine and 
wolfskin, and threw over his person foxskins; and so arrayed, 
they went without scruple up to the bema* and sat there.” 


'Sarmad is an historical character. He was an Armeiian ho. becane 
mad through love for a Hindu girl, and went about naked. He attached 
himself to Dara, eldest son of Aurangetb, who held unorthodox views. 
Me was executed by Aurangzib as a heretic about 1661 A.D. The story 
of the headless saint walking about is common jin Musalmin hagiology. 

' ie. the altar in church, | 
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The two patriarchs who succeeded did not venture, so we 
learn, to alter the ecclesiastical garb thus chosen by Zavén. 
This Catholicos represented a patriotic reaction against the 
discipline of the Greek Church, which an earlier Catholicos, 
Nerses, a friend of Basil of Caesarea, had striven to impose on 
the Armenians. It is odd that priests should equip themselves 
like soldiers, yet we can only accept the statement; for the 
writer must have been familiar with the facts. But what of 
the statement that the head of the church wore at the altar, 
ermine, sable, wolf and fox skins, and the priests the hides 
of wild beasts? The latter do not seem to have formed 
part of the military costume. The fox was a sacred animal 
m the old Persian religion, and in Femdidad, 6, 44, it is laid 
down that human corpses must be laid where dog, fox, or wolf 
cannot get at them, probably to save the latter from pollution, 

It would seem then as if the Armenian clergy dressed in 
these skins in order to invest themselves with the sanctity of 
the animals from which they were taken. Mr, J. G. Frazer 
adduces numerous parallel observances. (G.#., 2nd ed, vol. ii., 
Pp. 357.) 

The sam¢ author, Faustus, in his sixth book, ch. x, tells 
the following anecdote of an Armenian bishop, named John, 
son of Pharén, who flourished towards the end of the fourth 
century; “Whenever he came to the Armenian princes, he 
made himself their buffoon; and as if im sport practised 
himself in avarice, for he was parched with thirst for fain. 
But his buffoonery took this shape: he would fall down on 
feet and hands, and crawl about before the princes, and bellow 
with the voice of a camel as he thus conducted himself like 
a camel. And then amid his bellowings he interjected these 
words, also uttered in a bellow, ‘I am a camel, and J bear 
the king’s sins. Lay upon me the sins of the king, let me 
bear them,’ Then the princes would write and seal prants 
of villages and farms, and lay them on the backbone of John, 
instead of their sins. And so he acquired villages and fanns 
and treasures from the princes of Armenia, by becoming a 
camel, and, so far as words went, bearing their sins.” Faustus 
writes as if what he describes were mere buffoonery; yet 
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we cannot doubt but that we have here a story of a human 
scape-goat, of which Frazer (G.4,, and ed., ii, p. rr foll.) 
gives several examples. (Thus, at Entlebuch, in Switzerland, 
during the eighteenth century, the devil, “represented by a lad 
disguised as an old witch or as a goat or an ass," was driven 
out annually “amid a deafening noise of horns, clarionets, 
bells, whips, and so forth.") 

It is not related that the Armenian patriarch donned a 
camel-skin for the occasion; yet in view of the fact that, as 
we have seen above, sacred skins were worn in church at the 
celebration of the Eucharist, it is not unlikely. If sa, we 
have a complete parallel to the old Roman scape-goat, called 
Mamurius Veturius, or “the old Mars.” This was an old man 
who every 14th of March was clad in skins, and led in 
procession through the streets. The Salii beat him with white 
rods, and ultimately he was expelled from the city.’ The 
camel was a sacred animal among the Arabs, and may have 
tetained his quality among the Armenians, but have been too 
expensive and rare an animal to be really sacrificed. If so, 
the Armenian patriarch was the substitute of a substitute. 
Anyhow, so holy a man would be able to absorb into himself 
the sins of princes, especially if he turned himself into a sacred 
animal for the occasion. In interpreting these stories we must 
bear in mind that the custom of sacrificing animals for the 
expiation of sins both of the living and the dead flourishes in 
Christian Armenia even to the present day, and that the priest 
in eating the offerings of sinners is reckoned to ‘eat their sins.’ 

Though not bearing directly on the foregoing points, it may 
be noted that from the flistestre criligne ager fratigues supersittiemses 
gut ont sédust ler peuples, by Finre Lebrun, a monk of the 
Oratory, published in t7o02, bk. iii, ch. 4, it would appear that 
the custom of sacrificing animals on solemn days still lingered 
on in Marseilles as late as the eighteenth century. For he 
relates that on the vigil, and on the day of the Corpus Damini 
feast, a bull decked with ribbands and other frivolous ornaments 
was led in procession through the streets of that city to the 
sound of flutes, bagpipes, and drums. Women as it passed rai 

Frazer, G.4., iii., 122. 
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with their children and made them kiss it, and the ignorant were 
in a hurry to get some of its flesh when it was killed on the 
last day of the Corpus Dominf feast. It was supposed to heal 
diseases. 

Lebrun hesitates to see in the above custom a survival of a 
pagan fite, and cites Ruff’s Afistery of Afarsailies to the effect 
that, according to an Act of the fourteenth century, the con- 
fraternity of the most Holy Sacrament had bought an ox to 
present to the people, and led it through the streets, This 
must surely be an aetiological story; and it hardly admits of 
doubt that we have here a trace of an ancient holiday when 
a bull was first led in procession, and then sacrificed. 


F, C. Conveearz 


Dairy FoLkLork tn West NorrFo.k. 
(Communicated by Mr. & A. Milne.) 


[Dr. C. B. Prowricut, M.D., of King’s Lynn, Medical Officer 
of Health for the Freebridge Lynn Rural District, reporting 
to the District Council on his recent inspection of the local 
dairies, said]: “There had come down from time Immemorial 
Various superstitions connected with milk and nulking. One 
of the most widespread of these throughout the whole district 
was that unless the hands of the milker were washed before and 
after milking the cow would become dry, or in other words 
would cease to give milk. Although it could not be said that 
milk was viewed with exactly superstitious reverence, yet the 
vessels and utensils used for it were never used for any other 
purpose. Nor was the milk ever stored in any place where 
there were any bad smells, as it was believed that the liquid 
would absorb the aroma. For Instance, the milk was never 
sept near cheese, herrings, onions, or where there was any 
cfluvium from drains, It was also regarded as a universal 
antidote to all kinds of poisons, and was believed to absorb 
and convey infectious disease from the atmosphere. 
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“It was considered that milk must always be kept quiet, and 
therefore, the dairy door was never shut violently. To spill it 
in milking, or, as it was said, ‘to milk wide of the pail,’ was 
most scrupulously avoided lest any should fall on the cow's 
feet and legs, in which case it was the belief the cow would 
become dry. On the other hand, when a cow was milked the 
first few drops were used to moisten the palms of the milker, 
for it was said not to be well to milk with a ‘dry band’ Dr. 
Plowright expressed the opinion that this was a piece of 
sympathetic magic, and observed with the idea of INCreasing 
the quantity of milk obtainable from the animal that was being 
milked, Again, before the process of milking was regularly 
begun, one other rite was performed. The teats were ‘ drawn,’ 
that is, a few drops were milked upon the floor: they were not 
allowed to fall into the pail, but must be milked upon the ground. 
The reason assigned for this was that the duct of the teat wag 
by this means washed out, and any dust or impurity that may 
have got into it, was got rid of before the full milking was 
entered upon. This, said the medical-officer, was clearly a 
survival of the rite of sacrifice, a libation poured upon the ground 
to propitiate the gods with the idea of insuring a plentiful supply. 
Possibly the sacrifice was made to some Scandinavian deity, 
such as Freya, or Freyja, or perhaps even to Friga. It was 
also usual to throw away the last few drops of milk which 
rémained at the bottom of the jug or basin or pail which had 
contained it. It was alleged by those who had the handling 
of the milk that any deleterious substance which the milk had 
absorbed settled to the bottom of the vessel, and by throwing 
away the last few drops, the Impurities were got md of. Ik 
Was sO general a custom, however, that there could be but 
little doubt that it was a folk-Jore survival, like that of the beggar 
throwing away the dregs from the cup from which he had taken 
adrink. However matted a cow’s tail might become with filth, 
the hair must never be cut off with a sharp instrument, as it 
was believed that this would cause the cow to abort her calf.” 


(£astera Daily Press, 2ath Sept., 1907.) 


a 
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VETERINARY PRACTICE. 
EIGHT or nine years ago, in South Shropshire, the following 
old custom was actually carried out, A “cast” (#2. abortive) 
calf was burned in a farmyard to prevent other cows in the 
neighbourhood casting their calves. The farmer wos inclined 
to laugh at the superstition, and I could not ascertain if the 
desired effect resulted. 

But only last year, in the same district, I heard it seriously 
discussed whether, when a cow casts her calf, the calf should 
be thrown into the next parish to prevent other cases occurring, 

A friend of mine tells me that about thirty years ago a 
Mr. J—, of Besford, near Shrewsbury, had a farm in two 
parishes, ‘The first year he went there the cows cast their 
calves, He was told, if he wished to prevent this in future, 
he must throw the carcases into the next parish. He therefore 
threw them from one field in one parish to the next field in 
another parish, and from that day to this he has never had 
any cows casting calves, 

Shrewsbury, Hereert Soutnam, F.S.A. 





Att Hattows Eve anp OTHER Festivals in ConwaucHt. 


In Treland, All Hallows Eve (October 3st), or, as it is generally 
called, November night, is a general season for metry-making., 

In my native place in County Roscommon it is a favourite 
date for giving parties, A cake is made in nearly every house, 
and a Ting, a coin, a sloe, and a chip of wood, are put into it 
which causes great excitement. The coin means riches, the one 
who gets the ring will be married first, whoever gets the chip 
of wood (which stands for a coffin) will be the first to die, and 
the sloe denotes the longest liver, because the fairies are supposed 
to blight the sloes and haws and other berries on November 
night, so this will be the last eatable sloe of the year. 

4. favourite amusement is to get-a tub full of water and put 
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apples in it, and sometimes a sixpence of a threepenny piece ; 
and the youngsters strip, and dip their heads into it, and try 
to pick up the apples or the coin with thei mouths.’ Some- 
times a strip of wood is thrust through an apple, and a bit of 
lighted candle stuck on each projecting end; then the apple 
is suspended from the ceiling by a doubled ptece of string, which 
is twisted tightly so that it winds and unwinds itself, continually 
revolving, and the children compete to see who can catch it 
with their teeth. Needless to say, they more often grip the 
lighted candle, and get smeared with tallow, which of course 
ig the best part of the fun. 

The girls put nine grains of oats in their mouths, and go out 
without speaking, and walk about till they hear some man’s name 
mentioned: whatever Christian name they first hear will be the 
name of their future husband. 

The boys and young men play practical jokes. If there is 
a miserly man, a bad neighbour, in the place, they go into his 
garden and cut the cabbages and give them to some poor man. 
Then they knock on his door with a cabbage-head, and while 
he is chasing one party, the rest perhaps try to pull up the 
remaining cabbages.” Sometimes they take the pith out of a 
cabhage-stalk and stuff it with hay, and put in a lighted turf, 
which makes the hay smoulder, and puff the smoke through 
the keyhole, filling the house with the disagreeable smell. 
Another favourite trick is to tie all the door-knockers in a row 
of houses together, so that when one door is opened all the 
other knockers begin to rap. 

There are no bonfres—those are on Midsummer Eve—nor 
any hunting or killing of wild creatures, though we hunt the 
wren on St. Stephen's Day (December 26th). 


i Axfroct from an ola Notetoos, ‘Malvern, tet November, 1888. Colonel 
c.—— G. tells me that when he was o boy, | suppose about 18g5-45, 
he stayed ina Denbighshire farmhouse, where the sons (young men) stripped 
to the waist and “bobbed” for apples in a tub of water on All Saints Eve. 
They ured him to join them, in the presence of the full family circle, and 
laughed at bis modest scruples.—C. 5. Bunne.''] 





*(This compares with the licensed poaching on Guy Fawles’ Day in Lincoln- 
shire, vol. xiv., p. 69.—En., | 
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The Wren-boys, as they are called, start in the early hours 
of the morming. First, they meet at some house fixed upon, 
to dress. The leader is dressed up in a covering of straw 
tied round him, and has his face blacked. He carriesa big 
staff to which the wren is tied; (but more often than not the 
wren is left out). One is dressed in women’s clothes, the rest 
have scaris and mbbons tied to their sleeves, and any sort of 
fanciful headgear, ‘Two, called the sergeants, are chosen to 
collect the money, and there is also a musician, or perhaps 
two. They walk miles, and call at all the big houses: The 
leader goes first, and cuts all manner of capers, and jumps 
about; the rest dance—jigs or any kind of dance. They sing 
this rhyme: 

“The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
Si, Stephen's Day was caught in the flurze. 
Up with the kettle and down with the pan, 
Give us on answer and we'll be gone,"! 


In the evening they come back into the town and divide the 
money among themselves, and spend it as each pleases. 

Twelith Night, which is Old Christmas Day, is a greater day 
than Christmas Day itself. Thirteen mishlights are made in 
remembrance of the numbers at the Last Supper, and each is 
named after some member of the family. If there are not 
enough in the household other relations’ names are added. The 
candles are stuck in a cake of cow-dung and lighted, and as 
each burns out, so will be the length of each person's life. Rush- 
lights are only used for this occasion. 

All these customs were in use when I left Ireland ten years 
aro, and so far as I am aware they are still continued. 


Huca James ByEne. 
to@, Iverna Gardens, Kensington. 


'[The last couplet occurs in the Novernber Souling and Clementing songs 
of the West Midlands of England.—En,} 
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SHETLAND HROWNIES. 


Tue following is copied from a little-known book called 4 New 
Description af Orkney and Zetland, by John Brand, Edinburgh, 
1793, Pp. 112 (speaking of Zetland): “Not above 40 or 50 
years ago, almost every family had a Arewny or evil spirit 
so-called, which served them, to whom they gave a sacrifice 
for his service; as when they chumed their milk, they took 
a part thereof and sprinkled every corner of the house with 
it for Brounie’s use, likewise when they brewed, they had 
a stone which they called Arownie's Stone, wherein there was 
a little hole, into which they poured some wort for a sacrifice 
to Brouny. My informer, a minister in the country, told me 
that he had conversed with an old man, who when young used 
to brew, and sometimes read upon his Bible, to whom an old 
woman In the house said, that Brouny was displeased with that 
book he read upon, which if he continued to do, they would 
get no more service of Brouny; but he being better instructed 
from that book, which was Brounie’s eyesore and the object 
of his wrath, when he brewed, he would not suffer any sacrifice 
to be given to Brouny, whereupon the rst and 2nd brewings 
were spilt, and for no use, though the wort wrought well, yet 
in a little time it left off working and grew cold: but of the 
3rd Browst or Brewing he had ale very good, though he would 
not give any sacrifice to Brouny, with whom afterwards they 
were no more troubled. ... Which cleareth that Scripture, 
Resist the devil and he will flee from you. "They also had stacks 
of com, which they called Srownie’s Stacks, which, though they 
were not bound with straw ropes, or anyway fenced, as other 
stacks use to be, yet the greatest storm of wind was not able 
to blow any straw off them,” 

The same traveller collected stories of *Sea-monsters, the 
meermen and meer-maids, which have not only been geen but 
apprehended and kept for some time.” He writes: “About 
5 years since, a boat at the fishing drew her lines, and one 
of them, as the fishers thought, having some great fish upon 
it, was with greater difficulty than the rest jaised from the ground, 
but when raised it came more easily to the surface of the water, 
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upon which a creature like a woman presented itself at the 
side of the boat; it had the face, arms, breasts, shoulders, etc., 
of a woman, and long hair hanging down the back, but the 
nether part from below the breasts was beneath the water, so 


that they could not understand the shape thereof: the two 


fishers who were within the boat, being surprised at this strange 
sight, one of them unadvisedly drew a knife, and thrust it into 
her breast, whereupon she cryed, as they judged, A/as, and 
the hook giving way she fell backward and was no more seen. 
The hook being big went in at her chin and out at the upper 
lip. The man who thrust the knife into her is now dead, 
and, as was observed, never prospered after this, but was still 
haunted by an evil spirit in the appearance of an old man, 
who, as he thought, used to say unto him, JW! ye do suck a 
thing wo killed the woman; the other man then in the boat 
is yet alive in the isle of Burra” (p. 224), 


F. C Conveeare, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


At THe Back of THE Brack Man’s Mrwp. 
(Supra, p. 234.) 

There are a few points in Miss Werner's criticism on my 
book, / the Back of the Biack AMfan's Mind, to which I would 
like to draw the attention of your readers. 

Prof. van Gennep did not use the words “dignes de la 
kabbale” in reference to my book, but to a paper entitled 
“The Bavili Alphabet Restored,” which appeared in the African 
Society's journa/. Miss Werner must therefore have misread 
his paper dated 15th January, 1907, In the Aenwe oes /ofes, 
entitled “Un Systéme Negre de Classification,” as I cannot 
believe she would have gone so far out of her way to cast 
a slur on the collection of facts and the categories which she 
was unable to digest until she lit on the clue supplied by 
van Gennep. Van Gennep, however, kindly gives me credit 
for giving this clue to the world so far as the Africans are 
concermed, 

On the other hand, in a letter from a well-known archaeologist 
In regard to this article the latter writes: “I have read the 
Aevue des Jdées two or three times, and have gained nothing 
from repeated perusals.” So that if Miss Werner really had 
difficulty im grasping the fact that I wrote about certain 
categories of thought among the Bavili and failed without van 
Gennep's help to grasp the fact, it should be some comfort 
to her that a distinguished man also failed to grasp van 
Gennep's meaning. 
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I am sorry Miss Werner should have been irritated by my 
use of ‘x’ for the sound ‘tchi,” and also on account of my 
careful use of ‘c" instead of ‘s.’ I purpose to continue the 
use of 'x’ and ‘c” so far as XMivili is concerned, bot I shall 
always inform my readers of the fact, as I have done in Af? 
the Back of the Biack Man's Mind, I maintain that philology 
has not said the last word on these points, and | claim the 
privilege of being allowed to dissent in these cases from the 
all too dogmatic conclusions of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Sounds convey a certain meaning to me, and the ‘c’ (as in 
city’) m Bavili should in my opinion be preserved until it 
1§ finally proved that ‘c' and ‘s’ have the same meaning m 
that language. 

Miss Werner says: “ Neither ts it at all probable that the prefix 
‘mu’ has anything to do with ‘mbu,’ the sea.” In the word 
“mwici’ (Bentley's ‘mwixi’), haze, mist, it certainly has to do 
with moisture, and ‘mu’ and ‘mbu’ are both used for sea 
in the Congo. Further, if she will believe me, I can assure 
her that there are a great number of words in the ‘mu’ class, 
all relating to moisture and liquids. 

From what Miss Werner says, it is evident that ‘zila’ as 
a verb in Zululand has come to mean ‘to abstain from,’ but 
there is no verb ‘zila’ in Xivili. Were such the case the 
negative ‘ka’ would give the verb an opposite sense, and ‘ka 
zila' would mean ‘not to abstain from,’ 

But anything appears to be possible, and a great deal 
probable, to the comparative etymologists in their search after 
roots, and [ am sometimes forced to blush for them in their 
desire to go out of their way to solve what appear to me 
to be very simple problems, The Bavili have not been dis- 
turbed by constant mvasions, they have not had change of 
environment to cause much alteration in their language, and 
I maintain that the Xivili dialect is mearer to Bleck's ideal 
of a mother Bantu stock than any other Bantu dialect. The 
probabilties are therefore that an everyday commonsense reading 
of their compound words will give my readers a much nearer 


and truer meaning of the word than any far-fetched foreign 
derivation. 
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Miss Wemer says I cannot have the word for “four” written 
both ways (fa and ya)! I assure you I might have it written 
at least four ways, a, wa, fa, or d@; custom has, however, 
restricted us to three, viz, fa, ya, sa. The Rev. P. Alex. Vissey 
in his dictionary writes the sound fa, while Bentley writes it ya. 
But why is Miss Werner so cruel in trying to deprive me of 
this slight variation, when in her next paragraph she claims 
that the words Msamés and Nyaméi (both Xivili) have (“pace 
Mr. Dennett") the same force? and this in spite of my having 
shown that yay is the nephew of Awesi, while the word 
WVeambi is used in our sense of the word “God” (a Trinity). 
By this I do not wish to infer that Myamdér is not used by the 
Douala and other tribes for our word God, but that among 
the Bavili, the people about whom the book is written, it is 
not. It is merely one of Neamérs attnbutes. 

épon ri iku o fertha o, or “the spoon is not afraid of hot 
water, as the Yorubas say, and while I am not particularly 
sensitive to destructive criticism (it is so easy), I feel, that for 
a teview In a journal restricted to folk-lore, very little has been 
said of the book from a folk-lore point of view. 1 am, however, 
somewhat consoled by the fact that Miss Werner closes her 
not too accurate criticism by informing us that she purposes 
making a comparative study of the folktale on page 230 of 
my book. I am sure that anything Miss Werner writes on 
this subject will be most welcome to all those of us who 
take an interest in folk-lore, 

R. E. Dennett. 


[We have inserted Mr. Dennett's letter, but at the same time 
we strongly deprecate the practice (we fear we must say the 
growing practice) of complaining of ‘criticism. A man who is 
not prepared to face criticism had better not publish a book. 
We commend to Mr. Dennett and to others in like case the 
example of one of our most eminent and most criticised folk- 


‘[See anfe, p. 238. Mr. Dennett has misunderstood Miss Werner, Her 
same time be foto be.—En,] 
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lorists, who is content to wait in dignified silence the verdict 
of time and science.—Ep, | 


TRavVEL Notes tn Sourn Arrica: a CORRECTION. 


(Vol. xiii., p. 484.) 

Mr. H. D. Hemsworth has called my attention to two 
mistakes which I have made in reporting the information he 
was kind enough to give me. I have referred to “the Bajeri 
or Duiker clan” as one of the principal clans of the Shangaans. 
The fact is that the Aafedl or Aafert are a Basuto clan, 
which I knew; they are not a Shangaan clan, which I did 
not know, and therefore concluded that the Saft of whom 
Mr. Hemsworth was speaking belonged to the same people to 
whom the rest of his conversation related. The other mistake 
is less pardonable. The Duikers or Aapéuif are a sub-clan of 
the #afeti, The mistake in identifying them I can only 
attribute to carelessness in transcribing my rough notes made 
in the train, without stopping to consider or verify the terms. 
I am anxious to correct both blunders at the earliest possible 
moment; and I take full blame for them. 


E. Stipwey Harrianp. 


THe Cectic Oraer-WorLp. 


(Supra, p. 339). 

M. d’Arbois’ letter does not dispose of Miss Hull’s contention. 
The distinguished French scholar seems to think that Miss Hull's 
objection to his views is based wholly upon the outward aspect 
of the Irish “Otherworld,” and that he has only to defend 
himself against the assertion that he regards it “as a dismal Isle 
of Spirits.” I believe that Miss Hull's objection is of a far 
deeper-seated and more thorough-going nature. Certainly mine 
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is. We claim that the Celtic Other-world was not, originally, 
at all events, a séjour des morts, an Isle of Spirits, at all; and 
we aré unable to find any sound justification for the statement 
“chez les Celtes tous les morts sans exception arnvent au Afeg 
Mei/, & la plaine agréable." I confess I had hoped that the 
analysis of the Irish Other-world stories contained in my Fovage 
of Bran would have had some effect upon M. d'Arbois, would 
have induced him to revise and modify the sweeping assertions 
he made m the Cyele Afythofogigue, assertions which, when I 
reviewed the book in these columns twenty-three years ago, 
seemed to me very hazardous, and which, when ten years later 
I examined and discussed the entire extant body of evidence, 
seemed to me demonstrably erroneous. But alike here, and 
in the Introduction to his recently-issued instalment of a trans- 
lation of the Tira, M. d’Arbois stifiy maintains his ongmal 
position. It therefore seems needful that those who hold a 
different view should state in an equally categorical way that 
in the oldest mythic tales the Irish Other-world is sof a 
Hades, a land to which all men, or even men generally, go 
after death, but is a god’s land to which certain favoured 
mortals, and they alone, penetrate, and from which they may 
return. MM. d'Arbois relies upon a passage in the Actira Comsia: 
but even if this is correctly interpreted by him (and trans- 
lations differ), it will only admit the deduction he draws from 
it thanks to a very strained exegesis. Apart from this text 
M. d’Arbois ts compelled to have recourse to stories which, 
on the face of them, are post-Christian in date and betray 
manifest signs of being influenced by Christian eschatology. 
One of these is the story of Patrick's calling up Cuchulainn 
from the dead for the purpose of converting King Loegaire. 
Obviously this story must postdate the full development of the 
Patrick legend, and cannot well be older than the ninth century. 
Although therefore it does contain references to incidents of a 
character seemingly very archaic, still its late date and its 
nature compel the assumption that the original Irish view of 
the Other-world has been modified. The other story, which 
tells how Fergus was raised from the dead to recite the Yuin 
éé Ciainge, can only have come into existence after the part 
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taken by the seventh century Senchan Torpeist in welding 
together our existing version of the 74x had become matter 
for legend, in other words before the eighth century. And, 
2s a matter of fact, the story was almost immediately made to 
assume a formal Christian character by the ascription of the 
feat to the Saints of Ireland. Failing these two late instances 
I must emphatically reiterate that the early Irish stories of the 
Other-world are destitute of any eschatological significance or 
import. ‘This indeed it is which constitutes their value; they, 
and with them an early stratum of Greek mythic story-telling, 
preserve the account of a non-eschatological Other-world which 
everywhere else in the Aryan world, among Scandinavians and 
Indo-Iranians, has suffered an eschatological change, has become 
a Hares. 

In the Voyage of Bran 1 discussed two ideas: that of the 
Other-world, that of Rebirth, I demonstrated (conclusively, 
I venture to think) the organic kinship and correlation of the 
two conceptions, But I failed to notice one piece of evidence 
which, now that Miss Hull and M. d’Arbois have obliged me to 
think over the matter again, stares me in the face. I was 
struck by the fact that, apparently, the ancient Insh told no 
tales about the land of the dead; 1 was struck by the way in 
which the Classical references to the Celtic doctrine of re-birth 
emphasise the fact that, according to it, death ts merely 
temporary, at all events for the valiant man; 4e comes back 
again to this world. If the classical observers are to be 
believed in their account of this doctrine, and if it was one 
which the insular Celts held equally with their Continental 
kinsmen, we see at once why the ancient Irish told no stories 
about a dead man's land; they did not believe that such a 
land existed. They would not trouble themselves about the 
churl and the craven, what became of them was subject for 
neither speculation nor fantasy; but as for the valiant fighter, 
the Celtic Achilles, his was not the lot so pathetically bewailed 
by his Homeric counterpart, he ‘came back" and had the 
usual good time of an early Celtic hero: never did he retire 
to his couch without an enemy's head for his pillow, and he 
made Jove on a truly magnificent scale’ And, highest of all 
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rewards the fancy of the race pictured for him, he might win 
to the Other-world, not to a realm of disembodied bloodless 
shadows, but to a land of which the divine inmates were 


A Brittany Marriace Custom. 

It is the custom in parts of Brittany for a girl just wedded 
to make an incision under the left breast immediately the ceremony 
in church is over. The bridegroom then applies his lips and 
sucks a drop of her blood. I have been informed of this curious 
custom by M. Jean Guyot de Villeneuve, the well-known French 
politician, who, however, could not tell me what significance 
attaches thereto in the popular mind. Can it be the object of it 
to make the man of one blood and kin with the woman, so 
that the children may be of her kin? It seems to resemble 
the wide-spread rite of blood-brotherhood, so well described in 
Trumbull'’s Zhe Blood Covenant (New York, 1885). I should 
be glad to learn if the survival of such a custom among the 
Bretons is generally known. 

F. C. Convarare. 


I have noted a number of these cases in the Legend of Perseus, 
vol, 0.) Pp 339 sqq., and I have since discovered more, but 
none of them from Brittany. In Fb/k/are, vol. xvi, p. 337, 
there is a South-Welsh story of a salmon-girl who kisses the 
hero with a bloody mouth, so as to leave her blood upon his 
face: this binds him to her. Again, in vol. xvii, p. 114, 
Mr. Crooke notes that in the South of Ireland if a little boy 
hurts a girl playfellow so as to draw blood, his nurse says to him, 
“Now you'll have to marry her." Qn the other hand, in the 
story of ke Wootng of Emer, when Cuchulainn sucks from 
Devorgoils wound the stone that had struck her from his 
Sling, be becomes her blood-brother, and cannot therefore 
marry her. Here we have Welsh, Bretons, and modern Southern 
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Trish concurring in one view of the effect of a rite, in opposition 
to the ancient North Irish, who are found to have held a totally 
different view. 

I should like to know in what parts of Brittany this custom 
is, or used to be, practised. The North Bretons must be closely 
akin to the South Welsh: they understand one another without 
an interpreter. 

E. Smpwrey HARTLAND, 


Foik-SonGc REFRAIN. 


Not long ago I heard the nursery song, © Froggy would 
a-wooing go,” sung in Ripon with the following refrain ; 
“Kiminary keemo, 
Kiminary keemo. 
Kiminary kiltikary, Ktminary keemo. 
String stram pammadilly, lamma pamma mat tag, 
Ring dong bomminnanny keemo.” 
Are these syllables slang, or Romany, or some old lesson, or 
an attempt to render other sounds, musical or natural, or only 
very sonorous gibberish? A variant of them may be found 
in Mr. Joseph Jacob's Anglish Fairy Tales (1892), p. 72 (illustra- 
tion); gf note, p. 236. 





Tue Firrnh or November anp Guy FAWKES. 
(Vol. xiv., pp. 89-91, 175-5, 185-8.) 
In Guernsey Folk-Lore, edited by Edith F. Carey from MSS. 
of the late Sir Edgar MacCulloch (1903), p. 36 1 read : 
“On the last night of the year it was customary (and the 
practice has not altogether fallen into desuetude) for boys to 
dress up a grotesque figure, which they called “Le vieux bout 
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de lan," and after parading it through the streets by torch-light 
with the mock ceremonial of a funeral procession, to end by 
burying it on the beach, or in some other retired spot, or to 
make a bonfire and burn it.” 

A note by the editor adds:—“ Hence the country people's 
term for the effigy of Guy Fawkes on the sth of November, 
‘le vieux bout de I'an.’" 

Is it not lkely, however, that the figure now transformed 
mito Guy represented the finish of the agricultural year, and 
that thus it was “le bout de I'an” in the exact sense? 

A few years ago I said in fo/#-Zore that here at Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
it was not customary to have a Guy with the 5th of November 
bonfire. Now, I am told that “th’ lads ‘ll sometimes make a 
straw-man and dress him up in old things, because it pleases 
‘em to burn him at end of preen.” 

M. Pracocx. 


[Will the Editor of Guernsey Folklore be so good as to tell 
us anything she can of the observance (past and present) of 
“Guy Fawkes’ Day” in Guernsey, or of any analogous November 
customs there? Such evidence might throw valuable light on the 
connection between Guy Fawkes’ and Hallowmas bonfires, long 
surmised by collectors of English folklore, but not proven.—Ep. ] 
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Pacaw RACES oF THE Matay Peninsuca. By W. W. SKEAT 
and C. ©. Buacpen. 2 vols: Macmillan & Co, 1906. 


THE contributions of Mr. Skeat to our knowledge of the popular 
religion and folk-lore of the Peninsula in his Malay Magic, 
Fables and Foik-tales from an Eastern forest; his Progress 
Reports addressed to the British Association, describing the work 
of the Cambridge Expedition which visited the Siamese Malay 
States under his leadership in 1899-1900, and which provided 
the fine collection now exhibited in the Cambridge Ethnological 
Museum, raised high expectations of the book in which he 
proposed to sum up the final results of his studies among 
these interesting and little known races. These expectations 
have been to a large extent realised in the present work, which 
appears in two portly volumes lavishly illustrated by admirable 
photographs. A curious omission, it may be incidentally 
remarked, is that of a good political map of the country, which 
should accompany each volume. The map appended to the 
second volume is obviously inadequate. Mr, Skeat might also 
with advantage have given us a short sketch of the adventures 
of his Expedition. Possibly, however, he is reserving this for 
another book, 

Some exception may perhaps be taken to the title of the 
book—the “ Pagan Races "—which is for various reasons unsatis- 
factory, and to that of one section—Natural Religion—which 
has an established connotation other than that with which the 
author associates it, He has, again, after much consideration, 
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adopted what he calls the # phylogenetic” system; that is to 
say, he treats the three great tribes in distinct sections. This 
IM some respects tends to cleamess ; but it necessarily involves 
much repetition, and it stands in the way of that general account 
of the whole population, their ethnology, folk-lore, and beliefs, 
which would enable the reader to grasp the relation in which 
they stand to savagery in other parts of the world. The plan 
is, in short, more practical and scientific than artistic. But 
when, as in the introductory chapter, Mr. Skeat “lets himself 
go,” he gives us a really delightful account of the influence of 
environment in a tropical jungle on human and animal life— 
a picture which will not suffer by comparison with the classical 
account by Dr. Wallace of the forests of the Amazon valley 
and of the Malay Archipelago. 

The book may be most fitly described as an encyclopedia, 
a digest not merely of the results of personal investigations by 
the authors, but of all the contributions by earlier explorers 
which are mostly hidden away in publications not easily accessible 
to English students. This method of treatment has, it is true, 
the disadvantage of presenting the facts in a scrappy form, and 
it Necessitates much criticism of the authorities. The work 
most largely utilised in this way is that of Hrolf Vaughan-Stevens, 
in his voluminous contributions to the Transactions of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society and the eitschrift fiir Anthropologie 
in the years 1891-1899. The writings of this remarkable traveller 
present toany difficulties, He was ignorant of the tribal dialects 
and worked by the aid of Malay interpreters ; he was not careful 
to note the sources from which and the localities where he 
obtained his information; he failed to grasp the ethnological 
distinction between the various tribes; and, lastly, his Gilbertian 
Style of after-dinner talk threw much suspicion on the value 
of his work. Mr. Skeat, in his anxious desire to do the fullest 
justice to the writings of his predecessors, has perhaps wasted 
Space in reproducing many of his slatements and criticising his 
conclusions. In particular, his scaled “ Flower" theory of 
the orngin of Negrito decoration has been shown to he based 
UpOn & series of misunderstandings. The native term for a 
“pattern " was misinterpreted by him to mean “Hower”; and 
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he thus arrived at the conclusion that the decoration of 2 bamboo 
comb represented in a series of panels all the portions of a flower— 
pistils, stamens, sepals—a system which would be natural to a 
botanic handbook being attributed to a race of semi-naked 
savages. ‘ Vaughan-Stevens,” as Mr. Skeat remarks, “ by falling 
into the trap, has furnished us with yet one more of those awtul 
object-lessons which are provided from time to time by ethno- 
logists who rely too much upon the answers given by question- 
worried savages.” With all these reservations Vaughan-Stevens 
is still our only authority for much of the culture and beliefs 
of these races; and while it is obvious that his work demands 
careful scrutiny, much of value remains, 

The book is divided into three main sections—ethnography, 
religion and folk-lore, philology. For the first two divisions 
Mr. Skeat is responsible; Mr. Blagden deals with philology 
alone, The last essay, which it is beyond our province to 
discuss, if indeed any one but the author possesses the necessary 
knowledge, will rank with Dr. Grierson’s ZLimgursitc Survey af 
Jndia as one of the valuable contributions m recent years to 
our knowledge of the languages of Eastern Asia. 

In the ethnographical chapters the most notable fact, which 
is vital to a comprehension of the inter-relation of these tribes, 
is the conclusion, based on anthropometry and other character- 
istics, that they can be divided into three distinct groups—that 
of the Semang to the north, who are brachycephalic, wouolly- 
haired Negritos; the Sakai in the middle, dolycephalic, wavy- 
haired, probably an aboriginal Dravidian type; the Jakun to the 
south, brachycephalic, smooth-haired, probably with Mongolian 
affinities. These types have naturally to some extent inter- 
mingled, and all have been more or less affected by the 
dominant Malay culture; but, now that the problem has been 
solved in the present book, it is clear that in physical appear | 
institutions, and language, they are easily distinguishable. The 
Semang, for instance, in the form of their huts prefer the long 
leaf-shelter and circular dwelling found among the Andamanese ; 
while the Sakai and Jakun build upon lofty house-posts. The 
bow is the tribal weapon of the Negritos; the blowpipe of the 
Sakai ; the spear that of certain Jakun sub-tribes, Tt is also in this 
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connection worthy of note that these tribes do not appear to 
have completely passed through the Stone Age culture. Neither 
the Sakai nor Semang seem to have been the manufacturers 
of the stone axes and chisels which have been found in the 
Peninsula. In this they resemble the Andamanese. On the 
other hand, they have passed or are still passing through a 
Wood and Bone Age, though they possibly used stone anvils 
and hammers, whetstones, chips of flint as scrapers, and cooking 
stones. The wild Orang Bukit of the hills, who have no iron 
implements, rely almost entirely upon wood and bone for the 
blades of their weapons and other implements. It is no wonder 
that previous writers, unaware of the vital distinctions between 
these three races, should have fallen Into Serious error, With 
reference to certain recent theories on the ethnology of India, 
it is noteworthy that such a skilled anthropologist as Dr, Duck- 
worth lays down that in dealing with forms transitional between 
the Semang and Sakai types, “the cephalic index fails con- 
spicuously to differentiate the two, whereas the stature is the 
more reliable characteristic, and it is from this, with the skin- 
colour and hair-character, that evidence upon which the distinction 
is based is to be obtained ” (VoL i. 97), 

In religion, again, these race types are clearly differentiated. 
That of the Semang, in spite of its recognition of Kari, a thunder 
god, and certain minor so-called " deities,” has little in the way 
of ceremonial, and consists mainly of mythology and legends. 
There is. little demon-worship, little fear of the ghosts of the 
dead, and still less Animism, The Sakai religion, on the other 
hand, is mainly demon-worship, and largely assumes that form 
of Shamanism which is so widely prevalent in south-east Asia. 
The religion of the Jakun is the Pagan or pre-Mohammedan 
shamanistic creed of the Peninsular Malays, with the popular 
side of whose religion, as distinct from the Islamic element, it 
has much in common, It shows no trace of the tendency to 
personify abstract ideas found among the Semang, and its deities, 
if they deserve the name, are either quite otiose or form a body 
of glorified tribal ancestors, round whom a cycle of miraculous 
legends has accumulated. As might be expected, these primitive 
religions, wherever they come in Contact with the intrusive Islam 
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of the Malays, are reaching a stage of decadence; and there 
seems little reason to doubt that, as in parts of India and Africa, 
Mohammedanism will ultimately swamp the aboriginal faiths. 

Perhaps the most interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
these primitive beliefs is the account, which we owe to Vaughan- 
Stevens, of the method by which the Semang provide the living 
but unborn child with a soul. This account, though it still awaits 
corroboration by other observers, is regarded by Mr. Skeat as 
none the less credible, particularly as the idea of comparing the 
soul to a bird is world-wide, and is familiar tothe Malays. Putting 
it briefly, the method provides that the expectant mother should 
visit a tree of the same species as her own birth-tree, and lay 
an offering of flowers at its root. “Even though the real birth- 
tree itself may be many miles distant, yet every tree of its species 
is regarded as identical with it, The bird, im which the child's 
soul is contained, always inhabits a tree of the species to which 
the birth-tree belongs; it flies from one tree (of the species) to 
another, following the as yet unborn body. The souls of first-born 
children are always young birds newly hatched, the offspring of 
the bird which contained the soul of the mother. These birds 
obtain the souls from Kari” (the thunder god) (II. 4.). 

Mr. Skeat deals exhaustively with the beliefs and folk-lore of 
these races. As might have been expected from the author 
of Mafay Magic, he has paid special attention to the numerous 
charms and incantations employed in the collection of jungle 
produce and in the elementary processes of agriculture which 
they practise, These he has recorded in the original dialects, 
with neat metrical translations. Among other matters of interest 
it may be noted that though there are cases found of skin 
puncturation, what some observers have been accustomed to call 
“tattooing” is only scarification, or even perhaps nothing more 
than skin-paint. As regards marriage, the curious rite of circling 
round a mound or ant-hill deserves further investigation; and 
the exchange of wives at the annual harvest carnival of the 
Besisi, which Mr. Skeat classes with the annual universal wedding- 
day of the Peruvians, might perhaps be more aptly compared 
with a similar mimetic charm to promote fertility among some of 
the Indian Dravidians. In the funeral rites the Semang use 
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of the funeral bamboo is remarkable. One of these is provided 
for the dead man by the minor chief of his village; if a person 
is buried without the bamboo, it is afterwards lowered through 
a hole into the grave. “The soul must in that case remain in 
the body until the burial bamboo arrived, as it is conscious that 
it has done nothing which might cause the latter to be refused, 
It is true, however, that if the soul does not leave the grave 
soon enough, Kari is sure to become impatient, and send thunder 
and lightning to hasten the tarrying soul; and although the exact 
effect of this is uncertain the Pangan think the soul must expiate 
this” (II. gg). A still more extraordinary practice is ascribed 
to the Samang, that when a tribesman dies the body is eaten 
and nothing but the head interred. This custom does not prevail 
at present, but the tradition seems to be based on some rite 
which has now become obsolete (IT. 95). 

It is one of the best features of this book that the authors 
are careful to explain that in the present state of our knowledge 
the present monograph can be regarded only as provisional, 
needing everywhere verification, comection, and extension, It is 
clear that the Colonial Government is bound to start without 
delay a well-organised Ethnographic Survey, Such a Survey 
would enable us to link in a manner which is impossible at 
present the culture and beliefs of these tribes with the wild races 
of Burma to the north, and with the Dravidians of the Indian 
Peninsula, the Andamanese in the latter case providing the 
intermediate link. The way to such a Survey has been cleared 
and the foundations have been laid by Messrs. Skeat and 
Blagden, who deserve hearty congratulations on the success of 
their labours, which we may guess owed little to official support. 
They have produced an admirable account of a little-known 
people, which contains a vast amount of trustworthy information 
for students of ethnology, primitive religion, and folk-lore. 


W. Croorr. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL Essays PRESENTED TO Epwakp HURNETT 
Tytor in honour of his 75th Birthday, and October, 1907. 
Edited by Norrucore W. Tuomas. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 155. net. 

Tue miscellaneous contents of this unique and stately volume, 

albeit linked by the unity of a common pursuit, can have 

adequate treatment only at the hands of a syndicate of reviewers. 

No ordinary critic “is sufficient for these things,” because, 

apart from pronouncements on the merits of the several papers, 

the divergent theories enunciated in more than one of them 


call for the deliverance of judgments which can carry no weight 


save from experts. 

It was a happy thought to make Dr. Tylor's seh Rs 
birthday the occasion of recognition of his immense services 
to anthropology, a recognition wisely rejecting the abancdanen 
testimonials in useless bric-A-brac, and taking the form of 
contributions on the line of his own researches from some 
of the more prominent students of the science. 

Twenty of these discourse on divers matters which each, 
more or less, has made his own. Hence, Dr. Lang discusses 
Australian marriage and totem problems; Mr. Thomas (to 
whose capable hands “the actual work” of seeing the book 
through the press has been entrusted by the Editorial Committee), 
cognate questions; while Mr. Rivers pursues the origin of 
classificatory systems of relationships already illustrated im 
his monograph on the Todas; and Professor Ridgeway sum- 
marizes the evidence as to the Illyrian origin of the Dorians. 

‘The variety of the articles, as well as the limits of our space, 
alike make detailed reference impossible. But a few words may 
be written about one or more contributions, notably on that 
by Dr. Frazer on “Folklore in the Old Testament,” to which 
the attractiveness of both author and subject will secure pro- 
minence. A generation back such a theme would have been 
tabooed, and its selection shows how far and fast we have 
moved. When, in his Aistery of fhe fews, Dean Milman, 
illustrating nomadic conditions, spoke of Abraham as “an 
Amb sheik,” the impiety of the comparison caused loud beating 
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of the “drum ecelesiastic.” Today, Dr. Driver, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Says 
that “there is mot the smallest evidence that either Abraham 
or the other patriarchs ever actually existed,” and not an 
episcopal voice is raised in protest! Dr, Frazer's encyclopaedic 


knowledge and matchless skill in the comparative treatment of 


materials unite in illuminating some “dark sayings.” For 
example, taking the incident of David and Abigail, when the 
beautiful widow, quick to find consolation in the amorous 
arms of the “gallant outlaw,” tells him that his soul “shall 
be bound in the bundle of life with the Lord his God,” Dr. 
Frazer detects the persistence of the barbaric idea of the 
separable soul among the Hebrews. The covenant on the cairn 
between Jacob and Laban suggests parallels from the Hebrides 
and Bengal; and the wrestling of Jacob with the nameless 
stranger the wringing of some advantage from the “spirit or 
Jinnee of the river,” by whose banks the combatants struggled: 
Various fields of research are traversed by Mr. Hartland in 
the article on the sacrifice of female chastity in the temple of 
Mylitta, which, he doubtless knows, has modem example, as 
shown in Mr. Edgar Thurston's Ethnographic Noles, in certain 
parts of Southern India, where one girl from each family is 
set apart for such service, yet not losing caste; by Professor 
Haddon, who, Dr. Lang may take note, testifies that the Torres 
Straits islanders “have no conception of a Supreme God"; by 
Sir John Rhys, who identifies the “nine witches of Gloucester" 
with Goidelic sorceresses: and by Dr, Westermarck, whose 
contribution on the “transference of conditional curses in 
Morocco” was, in the first instance, read before our Society. 
But, more suitably adapting the word to the occasion, 
Dr. Lang leads off with an admirable and warm-hearted 
“appreciation,” as the modern phrase has it, of the donee and 
his work. The period, from 186) to the present year, which 
this covers, and the range of subjects, duly scheduled in an 
exhaustive bibliography, which it includes, will be a revelation 
even to some among us who know Priore Culfure “au 
fond.” Of that book Dr. Lang speaks in no exXaprerated terms 
when, in the words which Thucydides applied to his Afisfory, 
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he calls it “a possession for ever,” and adds that ‘no book 
can ever supersede it.” In the restraint, effectiveness, and 
dignity of its style; in the skilful weaving of huge masses 
of materials into a text which they illumine and never confuse; 
and in the scientific caution and circumspection which inform 
it, Primitive Culture remains unequalled. It is the Canon 
of Anthropology. To it may be accorded Professor Freeman's 
verdict on Gibbon's Decline and Faii: “It must ever Keep 
its place; whatever else is read, it must be read too. The 
ease and mastery with which he lifts the enormous burden 
are appreciated in proportion to the information and abilities 
of his critic.” 

It is to be wished that Dr. Lang, or some one equally skilled 
in exposition, had taken advantage of the present opportunity 
to have given a retrospective survey of a science which, “old 
as the hills,” was for centuries in a state of suspended animation, 
and revivified barely fiity years ago; a science which, more than 
any other, has affected, and will for all time to come affect, man's 
attitude towards, and explanation of, his surroundings, The 
reluctance, following on M. Boucher de Perthes’ discovery of 
artificially-shaped flints in the Somme Valley, shared alike by 
theologians and men of science, to accept these tools and 
weapons as demonstrating the enormous antiquity and primitive 
savagery of man, was due to the conviction that his place in 
nature is wholly exceptional. The strength of that conviction 
explains Darwin’s reticence as to the application of the theory 
of natural selection to man; a reticence which, in the enent 
of Man, published in 1871, twelve years after the Origrn af 
Speces, he admitted was due to a desire “not to add to the 
prejudice against his views.” Heedless of the warning of an 
eminent friend that his prospects of success in his career would be 
ruined by so rash a venture, Huxley published his lectures on 
the Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature, wherein he extended 
the doctrine of evolution to human psychology. That was in 
1863, the year in which Lyell published his 4afyurty of Afan, 
the hesitating tone of the book about “species, still less, man,” 
evoking deep regret from Darwin. And for how long had 
Anthropology, the Cinderella of the sciences, to wait before 
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she was admitted across the threshold of the British Association ? 
So revolutionary are the changes witnessed in these latter days 
that all this reads like ancient history. These changes have 
brought acceptance, not only of the fact of man’s ascent in an 
unbroken line from the lowest life-forms, but of the fundamental 
identity between, and continuity of, animal and human faculties, 
And it is on this philosophical side that Dr. Tylor bas rendered 
such abiding service. His “main interest,” as. Dr. Lang says, 
“has been in beliefs-and institutions.” The Aarly Aistery of 
Manéind, for the most part, dealt with the tangible relics of 
man's advance; it is in Primitive Culfure that we have 
demonstration of the significance of mtangible materials for 
knowledge of the beliefs, customs, and social institutions of 
the various races of mankind. The précis of the twenty Gifford 
lectures on Natural Religion, delivered before the University of 
Aberdeen in 1889-g0 and 1890-91, which is given in the 
Bibliography, will make every student of Anthropology the 
more solicitous that Dr. Tylor may ere long be able to commit 
these lectures to the press, The two portraits of him which 
enrich these ssays are welcome; more welcome is the 
later photograph, an admirable likeness, which appears in the 
current number of the /ewrnal of the Reyal Anthropedogroal 
Institute, 
EowarkD CLopnD. 


L'ANNéE SoctoLociqur. Publiée sous la Direction de Enrre 
DurkHem, Dixiéme Année (1905-1906). Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1907. 


THe new volume of Z’Aande Sociologigue is more interesting than 
ever to students of folklore. It contaims three Af/morres 
Onriginavx devoted to the consideration of problems of im- 
portance and remarkable for the skill and acuteness which the 
authors have brought to the task of resolution. Space will not 
avail for the consideration of these essays as they deserve; but 
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some indication of the nature and value of their contents must 
be attempted. 

The first is by M. P. Huvelin, and is an attempt to carry a 
step further the conclusions arrived at three years before by 
MM. Hubert and Mauss in an article discussed in these pages 
(Fo/kiere, yol. xv.. pp. 359 sgg.}. Starting from the position 
that there 1s no opposition in kind between magical and religious 
acts, and from MM. Hubert and Mauss’ provisional definition of 
magical acts as rites not part of an organized cult, but rather 
private, secret, mysterious, and tending towards the prohibited, 
he finds himself in an refasse. How can the magical act, if 
it be a social act, pass for prohibited? How can it be at once 
heit and illicit, religious and irrelimious? He finds the way out 
of his difficulty by carefully examining the practical applications 
of magic. An activity presenting every characteristic of a social 
activity, and therefore lawful, can only become unlawiul indirectly; 
that is to say,ifand so far as it is employed in an anti-social interest. 
We must therefore take into consideration the object sought in 
a magical proceeding. Magic is not to be fully understood if 
we sever it from the different modes in which it tends to realize 
itself, Each of them must be analysed, to ascertain in what 
fespects it is anti-social. MM. Hubert and Mauss, though con- 
scious of the antinomy, though they seem to have discerned 
the importance of taking into account the various interests to 
which magical rites have been made to respond, and though 
they have noted that they are often practised by individuals 
isolated from the social group and acting in their own interest, or 
in that of other individuals, and in their name, have not pursued 
this branch of the investigation. This is where M. Huvelin 
steps in, Taking up the notion of interests, he directs his atten- 
tion to the legal idea of rights of various kinds—rights of family 
or clan, public nghts—exhibits them as in essence religious rights, 
enquires into the procedure by which they were originally enforced, 
and shows that it was more or less a religious procedure, fortified 
by religious sanctions. Rights of property, on the other hand, 
are more usually individual, and the procedure by which they 
are enforced is more predominantly magical. The same pro- 
cedure is also applied to the enforcement of personal rights, such 
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@§ protection from attempts against the person or reputation, 
from violation of a pledge or an agreement, and so forth. This 
magical procedure consisted of ceremonies of various kinds, 
involving maledictions on the evildloer. Sometimes these male- 
dictions were expressed in symbol only, sometimes by word or 
song, sometimes in writing. In case of a pledge or agreement, 
the person put under the pledge was made to invoke the curse 
on himself if he broke it. In other words, the mana, the mystic 
power inherent more or less in every personality, and pre- 
dominant in magician or ghost, or in the higher beings of the 
imagination, was set in motion to guard a private contract or 
to avenge a private wrong. But this is simply the application 
to private ends of those religious forces which guard and enforce 
public rights. M. Huvelin concludes, therefore, that im the 
domain of law the magical rite ts only a religious rite turned 
from its regular social aim and employed to realize an individual 
will or an individual belief. Thus the contradiction i resolved. 
The magical rite is religious m form and tenour: it is only 
anti-religious in its ends. 

Can this conclusion be extended beyond the domain of law 
to all the applications of magic? M. Huvelin thinks it can; 
but for the present he pursues the subject no further, awaiting 
the results of fresh research in a larger feld. 

The second Afémoire is by M. R. Hertz. It is a thoughtful 
analysis of funeral ceremonies with the object of arriving at a 
clearer view of the idea of death and all that it imports to 
peoples in the lower culture. It is obvious that death ts 
looked upon as something very different from that which 
modern physiological research presents to us. A dead human 
body is not considered in the same light as the dead body of 
any other animal, It inspires horror; and the more eminent 
the person who is dead the greater the emotion excited, not 
simply by the fact of death but by the corpse. Death in fact 
puts an end not alone to the visible corporeal existence of a 
living being: with the same blow is destroyed the social being 
grafted on the physical individuality, to which a greater or 
lesser importance and dignity and consecration are attached by 
the collective consciousness. ‘The destruction of such a being 
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is equivalent to a sacrilege and implies the intervention of 
powers of the same order as himself, but hostile, negative. 
Hence when a savage community sees in a death no merely 
natural phenomenon but the action of spiritual influences, we 
must consider that view not as merely a coarse and persistent 
blunder but as the naive expression of a permanent social 
hecessity. Society in fact communicates to the individuals who 
compose it its own perennial character. Because it feels itself 
and wishes to be immortal it cannot normally believe its 
members destined to die: their destruction can only be the 
effect of sinister machinations. Doubtless the reality gives a 
brutal contradiction to this prejudice; bot the contradiction is 
always received with the same movement’ of indignant stupor 
and despair. Such an outrage must haye an author on whom 
the anger of the group can be discharged. Thus when a man 
dies society does not merely lose its unity: it is outraged in 
the very principle of its life, in its faith in itself. To read the 
descriptions given by ethnographers of the scenes of furious 
distress which take place at or immediately after a death, it 
seems as if the entire community felt itself lost, or at least 
directly threatened by the presence of antagonistic forces: the 
very base of its existence is shaken. The dead man, at once 
victim and prisoner of the evil powers, is cast violently out of 
the community, dragging with him his nearest relatives, 

But this exclusion is not definitive. Just as the collective 
conscience does not believe in the necessity of death it refuses 
to consider it as irrevocable, Because it has faith in itself a 
healthy society cannot admit that an individual, who has made 
part of its own substance, on whom it has impressed its mark, 
is lost for ever. Life must have the last word. Under different 
forms the deceased will issue from the terrors of death to 
re-enter into the peace of human communion. This deliver: 
ance and reintegration constitute one of the most solemn 
acts of the collective life in the least advanced societies of 
which we have any knowledge. They are the object of the 
most important ceremonies, But the dead man does not return 
simply to the life he has quitted: the separation has been 
too profound to be thus instantly abolished. He will be 
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reunited to those who like him and before him have left this 
world, to the community of ancestors. He will enter that 
mythical society of souls which every society constructs in 
the image of itself That society differs from the actual society 
of living men in being ideal, freed from limitations. The soul 
that enters it, however, will have to undergo an initiation 
analogous to that by which the youth is taken out of the 
society of women and children, and introduced into that of 
adult men. Initiation, the original integration which gives 
the individual access in the first place to the sacred mysteries 
of the tribe, implies a profound change of his person, a renewal 
of his body and soul, such as confers on him the needful religious 
and moral capacity. And the analogy of the two phenomena 
is so fundamental that this change is very often accomplished 
by the symbolical death of the aspirant, followed by his new 
birth to a higher life. 

Moreover, there are analogies between death as represented 
in the collective consciousness and the other great crises of 
life—birth and marriage. In the ceremonies attendant on all 
three there are mystical perils incurred, and rites of purifica- 
tion to be performed. In all three there is a change of the 
mode of existence, a transition from one group to another; 
and these changes are expressed in the rites. Thus death is 
not conceived as a fact unique and without analogy. In our 
civilization the stages of social life are feebly marked. But 
less advanced societies, whose internal structure is massive 
and rigid, conceive a man’s life as a succession of heterogeneous 
phases with fixed outlines, to each one of which corresponds 
a definite social class more or less organized. Consequently, 
each promotion of the individual implies the passage from 
one group to another, an éexclusion—that ts to say, a death— 
and a new integration—that is to say, a birth, Doubtless, 
these two elements do not always appear in the same perspective. 
According to the nature of the change it is sometimes the one, 
sometimes the other, that fixes the collective attention, and 
determines the dominant character of the event; but they are 
at bottom complementary. Death is for the social conscious- 
ness only a particular species of a general phenomenon. 
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In the light of these considerations we can understand why 
death is conceived as a state of transition having a certain 
duration. Every change of state of an individual who passes 
from one group to another implies a profound modification in 
the mental attitude of the society in regard to him, a modification 
which is accomplished gradually and takes time. The raw fact 
of physical death does not suffice to consummate death in the 
consciousness of the survivors. The image of him who ws dead 
made but lately part of the system of things in this world, It is 
only detached little by little, by a series of internal rendings. 
We do not all at once think of the dead as dead ; our participa- 
tion in one and the same social life with him creates bonds which 
are not broken in a day. The fact only imposes itself upon us 
little by little, and it is not until the end of a prolonged conflict 
that we consent, that we believe in the separation as real It 1s 
this painful psychological process which is expressed under en 
objective and mystical form in the belief that the soul only breaks 
progressively the bonds which attach it to the world; and the 
soul cannot again find a stable existence before the representation 
of the dead has taken in the consciousness of the Survivors a 
definitive and pacified character. Between the persistent image 
of a man familiar and lke ourselves and the image of an ancEsioe 
sometimes venerated and always distant, the opposition is too 
profound to enable the latter immediately to take the place of 
the former. Hence the notion of an intermediate state during 
which the soul is thought to free itself from the mortuary impurity 
or the sin which remained clinging to it. If, then, a certain time 
is necessary to banish the dead from the land of the living, it is 
because society, shaken by the blow, must recover its equilibrium 
gradually, and because the double mental labour of severance 
and synthesis, which the integration of the individual in a new 
world supposes, is only accomplished by degrees, and demands 
time for its completion. 

This period of trouble and rending is expressed concretely by 
the gradual destruction of the old earthly body. When the 
corpse is reduced to bones no longer subject to corruption, 
over which death has no more power, the condition and the 
sign of the final deliverance is reached. Now that the body of 
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the deceased is like those of the ancestors, there seems no longer 
any obstacle to the entry of the soul into their communion. This 
mental connection between the soul and the body is necessary 
not t roctety because the collective thought is in the beginning 
: rete and incapable of conceiving of a purely spiritual exist- 
ence, but still more because it presents a profoundly dramatic 
character. A group of acts is required to fix the attention, to 
ofientate the imagination, to suggest belief. Now the subject- 
matter on which the collective activity will be exercised after 
death, and which will serve as the object of rites, is naturally 
the corpse. The integration of the dead in the invisible society 
will only be fully effected when the matenal remains are united 
to those of the fathers. It 1s the action that society exercises on 
the body which confers full reality on the drama it imagines for 
the soul. Thus the physical phenomena constituting and following 
death, if they do not by themselves determine the collective 
representations and emotions, contribute to give them the definite 
form they present; they bring them, as it were, a material 
support. Society projects into the world that surrounds it its 
own methods of thinking and feelmz, and the latter in return 
fixes, regulates, and limits them in time, 

I have lingered so long over this impressive essay that I have 
no more space, otherwise I should have been glad to lay before 
the members of the Society a summary of M. Bougle's discussion 
which follows on the relation between law and caste in India. 
The roots of the law in religion and the position and function of 
the Brahmans are considered in the light of the most recent 
investigations, and the anthropological results are carefully sum- 
marised. But for these and for the reviews of anthropological 
and sociological literature which form the bulk of the volume 
I must refer the readers to its pages. 








EE. Srpwey HaAgrTuann. 
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La Notion ve wErre Surrime cHez Les Pruries Now- 
Crvusts. Par Rewt Horrmann. Romet, Genéve, 
1907. 

Monsievx René Horrmann’s work is his thesis for the degree 

of Bachelor of Divinity in the University of Geneva. His 

topic is “The All Father,” in Mr. Howitt’s useful phrase, and 
the belief in the All Father among savages and barbarians of 
various grades of culture, In his opinion the facts, till quite 
recently, have. been “lithe dwelt upon, or ill interpreted” by 

students of the evolution of religion, though they “place a 

point of interrogation” on the theories whose authors pass 

them by. 

M. Hoffmann regrets that in French there is no equivalent 
for our “All Father,” and protests that he uses “Etre 
Supréme” with no metaphysical connotation. He wants “a 
term neutral, colourless, and without history,” and such a term 
in French it is difficult to find. 

Beginning with Australia, M, Hoffmann makes good use of 
all our most recent authorities, including Herr Strehlow's 
letters in Gieiws of 1907. I do not know J. Dawson's 7ie 
Engiish Colony of NE. Wales, 1804, and suspect a misprint 
in the date (p. 26). When our author represents Mr. Howitt 
as “contradicting himself” (p. 30), in 1883-1904, about a 
Dieri All Father, he seems to misunderstand his authority. 
The statements of Mr. Gason about an All Father, Afsra- 
Mura, cited in 1883 by Mr. Howitt, were contradicted by 
Mr, Siebert’s discovery that the Afwra-Mwra are mythical 
ancestral beings. To be sure Herr Reuther corroborates Mr, 
Gason as to an All Father, named .Mwra, distinct from the 
ancestral Afwra-Afwra, and Reuther had fourteen years of 
experience among the Dieri, as a missionary. The tribe is 
now verging on extinction, but as Mr. Siebert found no All 
Father, while the sky-iweller faintly remembered is Arenalya, 
not JMWwra, Mr. Howitt could only accept the most recent 
information, in correction of the earlier account. 

As against the denial of an Arunta All Father, M. Hoffmann 
sets the 4/fjira of Herr Strehlow. Probably he exists in the 
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belief of Herr Strehlow’s region of inquiry, but not in that of 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. They could not have missed a 
being after whom they made research, if he were part of 
Arunta belief in their field of work. Among the adjacent 
Loritja tribe, Herr Strehlow finds an “Etre Supreme,” Tudlura, 
while the Alcheringa ancestral spirits are YuAwfife, in the 
plural; M. Hoffmann compares Dieri Afra (?) and the 
ancestral beings, Afura-Afura, We need more knowledge of 
the language, He lays stress on the many grades of difference 
in the conceptions of the All Father, from the moral Aasame 
and Mungan-ngaua of the Kamilaroi and Kurnai, to the non- 
moral dfnafw of the Kaitish. He inclines to think that if 
Mr. Howitt nghtly takes Kurnai and Yuin ideas to suggest, 
perhaps, an age prior to adoration of ancestors (M. Hoffmann 
means, ¢g., the Diert Afura-Mure), then the moral is more 
archaic than the non-moral All Father, who is fading away 
under the competition of animistic and Alcheringa ideas. But 
1 have not observed that the Alcheringa spirits take up any 
of the moral sway of beings like Baiame: and Alcheringa 
beings are not ghosts of 4newa human ancestors. 

M. Hoffmann next studies the Fuegians,—about whom one 
desires more recent information,—the Bushmen, and Fuluga 
of the Andamanese. For the African All Fathers he uses 
the evidence of Miss Kingsley, Allégret, Trilles, Bennet 
(/-4./, vol. xxix., 1899), Béguin, Declé, Jacottet, Gottschling 
(f-A./, vol. xxxv,, 1905), Hetherwick, and Spreth (Die Ane 
Sideme, Reimer, Berlin, 1906) The last-named writer is 
unknown to me, and many of the others had not published 
their observations when I wrote Tie Making of Religion. 

An Ewe hymn to AMaten (p, 65) singularly resembles 
Psalm 139, verse 7, ef segy. Afawu appears to receive no 
sacrifice except once a year a goat tethered to a stake and 
left to die, Though Melanesia yields few traces of an All 
Father, the Aanisw of the people of Elema is a fine example, 
destitute of cult (Holmes, /.4./. vol. XXXIL, 1902), and Zafa, 
in the Reef Islands, is equally good, though he seems to 
receive both prayers and offerings (O'Farrell, JAS, vol, xxxiv., 
1904), In the isle of Nias (west coast of Sumatra) Lowalang? 
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has colt (Sundermann in Warneck’s <Adigemetne Misrions- 
seiischriff, vol. xi, p. Taa4). 

M. Hoffmann next studies America, and finds All Fathers 
i abundance. He briefly recapitulates their characteristics 
and attributes, and explains their tendency to pass into the 
background of belief, and to fade into the shadow of a name. 
He next remarks on the singular omission of notice of these 
beings by many recent theorists, such as Herbert Spencer 
and (Chantepie. de la Saussaye, and he argues against the 
theory that the All Father is borrowed from Christian teachers ; 
or is developed out of ghost-worship, or nature-worship, by 
peoples who neither worship nature nor ghosts. He concludes 
that the All Father belief, so far, is “ trrdductib/e”; and he 
declines to advance any theory of its origin, or to enter 
into metaphysics: He fears that he has “fait la part trop 
belle” for the All Father, and, in fact, bis exposition of the 
chrontgue scandalewse of that being does come rather late in 
the work (pp. 113-116). It might have been wiser to state, at 
the beginning, that many All Fathers are as capable of racon- 
séguences and éfourderies as Zeus himsell. But M. Hoffmann 
holds, and here he will not, I think, satisfy Mr. Hartland, that 
the higher aspects of the All Father mse from a deeper stratum 
of the savage consciousness, and that the light myths, comic 
er obscene, rise from faculties of playfulness. This view, he 
remarks, may be considered arbitrary; we may have no right 
to distinguish between the religious and the mythological, but 
“cette distinction ce n’est pas nous qui la faisons, mais les 
sauvages eux-mémes.” On this, and other points, M. Hoffmann 
will probably not make many converts. But his thesis offers 
an excellent synopsis of the facts in the All Father belief, 
facts which, I agree with him, were in some danger of being 
overlooked. He informs me that he will be pleased to send 
copies of his thesis to persons interested in his topic, but 
perhaps students may prefer to order it from his publisher, 
“Imprimerie Romet, 26 Boulevard Georges-Favori, Geneva.” 


A. LANG. 
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ENctisH ann Scortisy Porutar Battaps; edited from the 
collection of Francis James CHiip by Heien Cuitp 
SARGENT and Geonce Lyman Krrrepce London, 1905. 

- D. Nutt; Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
125. 6d. 
I stmt remember the smile with which Svend Grundtvig said 
that “now had ‘ Denmark’s old Folk-ballads’ produced a living 
offspring” when, during the last year of his life, he one day 
handed me a stately quarto, the first of Child’s great folk-ballad 
publications. A superficial glance showed that the whole 
airangement of text, introduction, and notes conformed very 
Closely to the outward form of “ DgF."! But besides this 
there was an inward likeness between the two works. Both 
were sprung from their authors’ lifelong, thorough and con- 
scientious researches into the ballad-poetry of their native lands, 
both were the outcome of a very wide knowledge of the folk- 
poetry of the whole world; each is rich in parallels, cautious 
im conclusions, Similar ways of work and a spiritual kinship 
have made the writers into close comrades. The most char- 
acteristic feature in both works is the certainty with which trie 
folk-tradition is distinguished from literary emendation. Both 
authors had a lively sense of what folk-poetry will say, and it 
is this which makes their productions such a valuable guide,— 

a sense which unhappily is found all too seldom among the 

Various writers who, since then, have busied themselves with 

folk-poetry, To put it shortly, they had that which made their 

age the golden age for the study of folk-poetry; a compre- 
hensive survey of the material, an instinct not only for its 
wider outlines, but also for each individual eatuire as an expres- 
sion of the luxuriance of life which marks its whole, an untiring 
power of work to carry the problem through in all its breadth, 
4 never-failing interest in every new contnbution which could 
be won from far or near. 
+ = * 6 # = 
A comparison between the two works suggesis itself. They 
stand alone in European literature, still unsurpassed by any 
1 Svend G rindtvig, Danmarks gamle Fodderiser, 
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successor. They wie with each other in immense learning. 
Here, perhaps, Child, who could build on Grundtvig, attains the 
higher point. In any case he has with incredible perseverance 
got at the whole literature of Europe, including literatures hard 
to come af, stich as the Slavonic. Gruindtvig’s work gives the 
impression of steady growth, Child's of a pause in the advance 
of knowledge, where, rich as are the additions he makes, they 
but seldom open out new views of his subject. Child had a 
passion for detail, to which he trusted to an extent which 
has seldom been shown by anyone else who had such colossal 
material to deal with. It is this, and his good fortune in being 
able to bring his work to an end himself, which makes the 
fruit of his labour so useful. If we ask for a single definite 
result which can serve as a mark to show how far he has 
carried us forward, it is harder to name one. One must rather 
look to the very ground-work of his publication, to the diligence 
with which he has traced out notebooks and manuscripts in 
private hands, dating from the time when there was still living 
tradition to garner from, records from the period of romantic 
poetry, and to the clearness with which he has sifted out 
bookish remodelling from true folk-work. But in going over 
the general field of folk-poetry Child is extremely cautious, his 
great collection of examples is material placed on record, but 
with the utmost caution he only draws the bare outlines af 
their relationship, and often hardly indicates them, 

The contrast between them shows most strongly where both 
are working on the same ballad. Compare, for instance, Atin- 
demorderen (DgF,, 183) with Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight 
(Child, 4). Grundtvig’s introduction is one of his most beautifal 
examinations of the indications to be drawn from the grouping 
of the material: Child's is an extraordinarily close rendering 
of Grundtvig's, only with still fuller maternal, following him 
along the whole line, even on points which well deserved to 
be taken up as subjects for fresh investigation, such as the 
question whether the tempter-knight is thought of from the very 
first as a supernatural being. 

But taking these two ballad-editors as they are, they serve 
to supplement each other. That two such men, with sub- 
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stantially the same views, should have toiled at this immense 
material from the first commencement, is a piece of good fortune 
for later research; and one can scarcely imagine that the work 
could possibly have been accomplished better than it has been 
by them. 

These are the thoughts which force themselves upon us, 
now that the English folk-ballads lie before us, not merely in 
the great ten-volume edition, which costs many pounds, but also 
in the new abridged edition, which is sold remarkably cheap. 
Flere each number in the collection is represented by one or 
more versions, with a very short introduction which gives me 
result of the detailed investigation. In this shape the Englis 
folk-ballads are easily accessible; and to readers in the North 
this group of poetry certainly seems that which in its whole 
range of ideas—and to some extent also in its individual 
themes—stands nearest to our own ballad-poetry. 

Axet Onrix (in Danske Swidier, 1907. 
Translated by A. F. Major.) 
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gnmages, India, 39 


Paes: | 


tine, §5, 271; fertilines ee mathers, | 








Bavili : sue ae eee Abie 





Beast ables | 12, 16-7, 20 


with broom sto 
ieee Be sep ain aa 
Leone Protectorate, 4n6-7 ; 


during sacrifice to Isis, Ee 
_ rod stop growth Herefordshire pert ae 
to 5 
wer Uihicn Eero ray 
tases HEEL customs, gob 
ie . George killed dragon, 
1 


; folktale, 193; no trace of 
ims. rgo 
Bell : cult ite, Gands. tog-§, Todas, 
1g ; gyre Acree ee 
pars li to cure di 56-9 
Well [0 COFFE O)senses, 256-' 
Bem folktale, 240 
Hen mint in bse 27 
Benga ; nity Yami, 239 
Bengal Presidency, we Agr; Jes- 
sore; and Tipperahs 
Benin : ematon staff, 239; folktale, 39 
Berries, se¢ Fruit and vegetables 
folklore 
Besan: bloodstains at shrine, 59 7 
maths at local shrine, 69 
Besford : 437 to prevent casting of 


: harvest carnival, 455 
Bethlehem t in legend of Joseph, 75. 
Betrothal customs and “beliefs, fee 
customs ane beltets: 


Biblio mphy of whole gee 
. ite Henin 

Birds i in folklore : (see afte Crane; 
Crow; Corckoo ; Dove § Fowls ; 
Gunses Lapwing; M. + Parrot ; 
Pigeon; Raven; St Swallow: : 
Woodpecker ; and Wren): contain 
souls of unborn, bird cuss mtr 4 455 


index. 


Birth customs and beliefs : (see. alse | 

Twins}; babies come from we 
Germany cc., 267-9, 250; barren- 
ness cured by bathing, Algeria, 
271, Palestine, 55, Of resort to 
caves, Palestine, 69, or water, 
Greece &c., 271, 280, and due to 
omission of &e. on baild- 


does not eat in house of hg on 
woman, India, qog; 
between young animal and 
55; caul as amulet, Greek 

islands, 1339 5 ; charm to cncourage 
milk, Greek islands, 330; honey 
&c. dropped into child's mouth, 
Bomimy, 272; infant not taken 
= nae for certain days, Sierra 

ne, 7 PI&RRant woman 
out armed at night, Sierra Fecne, 
87; sacrifices at birth, Palestine, 
65; souls of unborn contained in 
riba city ai birth tree, Maln 
tribes, 455; stillbom can be 
to live, “Bobet, 270-1 ¢ well cere- 
mony, India, 272 


Birth goddess : 


270 
Bai of Ulster; 229 
Blake, T. FP. U.: Matrimonial Cus- 
toms in the West of Ireland, 77-82 
Blathnat, wife of king Curai, 147, 143 
Richerss the Welshman, 284-3, 292-3, 


Boar, tar Pig 
Boas, Prof. F.: Obituary (W. W 


Newell), 205-11 
ee 
cee dig eh stone, India, 334 
3 


‘Ec. 270; Mexico, | | 
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Eobemia: babics from wells, 268, 
take form of frogs, 268; folktales, 
192-3; aarp era geen thes 

+, 270-1 ; unbaptized child brings 
Tool Hacks “a6 : 

Bombay: birth ceremonies, Deshasht 

Brahmans, 


272 
Bombay Presidency, se Eombay ; 
Dibarear dadeict s gee Rnncare 


| Bombe tribes : fumigating infants, 267 


Bonfires, se Fire 
aut ts Fermoy, The, 143 
rong ere eden ba Folk. -Lore Society, 


212, 252, 
Rey see Bake 9” 
Bouches-do- ree Marseilles. 


+ 33! 
Bow of Siva, 333 
yh H. M.+: Folk-Song Refrain, 


e¢ Man 
Brabant, North, ace jek 
Braemar : circuiting feldswith torches, 
Hallowe'en, 85 
Brabmantsm : Brahmins, see India ; 
fasts m, 418, seecsaied ah aie 
and | 


Bran, pee ge el 

Bran the lence 131 

Bran the voyager, as a Bd 

Bran or Balan as king of Hades 
Brandenburg: nicker brings change 
27 

RS ay ee 

Bread : expla sits ay esa 
Diana, by A. Lang, 89-91 


Brehus- -san5-pitic, 51-3 
Brendan legend, 154, 157-8, sty 


| Brer Rabbit stories, parallels with, 
; | Brees, chief of Fomore, 139 


2B (see afso Audierne, 
. | "mad ts); rstonaneomh tee Wed 


‘ - and 
Hartland, 448-9; chief seat 
of *"lavanditres de nitit,” 11t 
Brewing: sacrifice to brownie, Shet- 
lands, 440 
Bridal customs and beliefs, ser Marri- 
age customs and belicts 


Brigit 
Britain : (see afte England; Scotland ; 
ana Wales); no trace of God mallet, 
i37 


478 Index. 
British Columbia : alte Salish | Batter: to anoint bride, saree Sie 
mr Sic Tains; ond Up Se sain 
orn. ; : re H. AN: Ballows Lee 37s 
eee AE Nee ee Byme, H. J.: All Ha a5 
ritish East Africa, set Masat ; arn 
see eye on Cactus-tree; Palestine, 70 Pe 
ety ae ere Caer Golud, Pet ay Bans Sidi, 
Brittany Marriage Custom, A, by F. or Vedwyd, see 


MC. Conybeare and E, 8. Hartland, 


Broom whipping with stops | 
Se an 


Rinouien | 

EB rik cea an 

sta ir babies fetched from Gode- 
wells, 268 


othe see King Buadach 

sip insao local deities, 

ips 126; baptism of, 263; Fo, 
birth of, 2714 jAtakas, 12-23 

—— translator of jatakas, 


baptism in, 263; fasting, 
Burhisn ; baptis takes 12-23; 
sabbath or Bisco 4 ali 
Baffalo: cult of, Todas, m4; sacri- 
feed to village spirits, Tada, 335 
Customs, H. 


Building RK. H. 
Southam and Miss - 


Woke wee Brohaig, 225-9 
Bu }pr, sacred bush, Ni 
|: omen of harvest 
3343 
worshipped, Hittites, 224 
Bulloo river: ‘tribal eine Da rS4 
Buna berries: at marringe, Gallas, 322 
Bundu society, Me 362, 424 


cet 
rom, India, 


( piate) 
Bunai, Bavili deity, 444 
Burial customs and beliefs, see Death 

ani! funeral customs iat 1 iL 
ea of Me awe i Lim 
RK. C, Barton, 52 

ean C. Haddon, 216 
Borma: story-telling, 16 
Burmal-ar- Rabba : 

Tess, 271 
eaing at sacred treeas, Palestine, 


ale mermaid story, 441 
Bushmen : All Father belief, 468 





Cra‘ster, 84 | 


sacrificed, Marseilles, 434-5; 


path cures barren- | Cart 


| Cuerlleon upoa Dek:  enark SE Anbar: 


PR ee aman fast, 


437 + barley we at mene ot 


amulets for, Pal Ie, 7% 
haunting epirit as, Ramallah, 55; 
aS Say ei poo ree 437-4 

‘Cam : (te aise Baise ; are! Pom- 


4 aaa H 
poke 1 on reach- 
Sg shea 68 


Canada, see British Columbia ; (Const 
Salish; Hudson’s Bay Territory; 
ond Mackenzie river 


(Canary Ishes, ree Guanches 
| Cannilalism : 


in Human Leopard 
Society, Sierra Leone Protectorate, 
42 ae in jitakas, 22; In Malay 
Carducts ie Caerileon upon Usk 
Caribbees : - (aoe aoe nemnrene 

usual entrance, 373; parifed: 


fasting d&c., 393 
Carlisle ; holy well in cathedral, 266 
Carnarvon, sev Bardsey 


see Bar 
Carrob-tree: jinn live in, Palestine, 
70% must nat be first taken for day's 
fucl, Palestine, 64; named St. John's 
brendl, 


Palestine, 64 
Carterhaugh wood : in ballad, 89 
hage: burning of Dido and 
ae san, 221; Melkart god 


of, 1 
Cane eal under mates 
i oe} 


i pio as related éolee ind, 466 


eattes)3 


Cat: amulets for, Palestine, 703 at 
oe a ronaayencats Oneten, 
337 ;in Lent Aa) ¥ 2h Eth, 
337-8; threat tochild, rerauabene 56 

Catalonia; ‘water sprites imprison 
girl, 27 

Catamenia : 
menapogus, 


taboos during, Aronta tibe, 408, 


Greek islands, 330 
Cat's cradle, 112-6, 325-9 
as see Bull ; Calf; sleet ana Ox 

islands, 330 


Cauldron : magic, in Mahinogion f&c., 
t4q, 148, 152 

Caves: Cotton Grotto, Jerusalem, 
73-4; holy places, Palestine, 65-9; 
inhabited by saints &c., Palestine, 
69; sacrifice to spirits of, Palestine, 
66 


Celtchar, death story of, 229-31 

Celts: The Celtic Other-World, by 
A. Nutt, 445-8; The Development 
of the Idea of Hades in Celtic 
Literature, by Miss E. Hull, 1, 7: 
121-65, 339-40, 445-3; sky-god, 


(Central America, :¢ Yucatan 

Central Incin, see Bhilsa; Kandhs ; 

and Sinchi 

Cet the champion, 225 

Ceylon ; isic of goblins, 13 ; Jataka 
tratlitions of, 133 story telling, 

Chad: in legend of St Levan, 257 

Chalchihuitlicuc, Mexican deity, 261- 


2, 270 
Chaldeans: cycle of 12 animals, 119 
Changelings : come from water spirits, 


Germany and Hungary, 274. oF 
ats 


Oldenborg, 

Channel Islands, ze Guernscy 
Charms and spells: (ie afro Amulets 

aml talismans); — 

agains? :—baldness, 
lands, 33°; | 
Ireland, 348 ; casting of calves, 
children’s 


256; demons, Ereland, 343; 
eye diseases, Ireland, 345; 
insects, Italy, 188-9; journey 
dangers, Ireland, 345; love, 
Greek islands, 330% plague, 
Ireland, 348; toothache, Ire- 
land, 348, Italy, 185-216; 








| Children and 


ka, | 
16 


to strengthen, Greek islands, 3515 
for collection of ene eee ce, 
Malay tribes, 455; Syms used a8, 
Treland, 348-9 ; love, Anstotle, 215, 
tn Greek islands, 330; milk, to 
promote flow of, Greek islands, 
330; milking cows, for, Ireland, 
277-8 ; spitting, Greek islands, 330; 
sunrise breaks spells, jatakas, 21 
(Charon: god of mallet aa, Gaul, 139 
Chicken, see Fowls 
Childbirth customs: and belickk, 222 
Birth customs and beliefs 
Children: (se afc Birth customs and 
belicfs ; and Twins) ; charm to give 
baby speech, Greek. ishinds, 3593 


Palestine, 593 : 
gives big teeth, Greek islands, 3395 
Kidd's Savage Chtldhood reviewed, 
3437-6; not to sleep al midday, 
Greck islands, 330; toes not kissed, 
Greck islands, ae 

Wells, by Dr. Dd. 

M'Kensie, 251, 253-52 

Children's games, :#¢ Games 
Children’s rhymes, see Nursery rhymes 


China: (ser afie Tibet); animal cycle, 


19; deat not removed throug 
usual entrance, 373; Fo, birth al, 
271; folktale, 20% 3 


customs, 402, 400-7; sacrifices bo 


manes, 403 
Chivili, ne Bavili 


 Choiak month : festival, Egypt, 223 
| Chota N 


rr: memorial stones, 240- 

1; peculiar hoe, 240 

Chrétien A Troyes : ashen! & 
284-5: | ; Foor of, 35° 

Christmastide : caral, England, 357-55 
sausages eaten, Penn., 337, 

Chucky-siones, game of, Palestine, 73 

Churning customs and beliefs + Shet- 
ands, 440 

Cilicin, see Tarsus 

Cinacidl ia Hartacin, 227-5 

Cinderella, by Miss M. Roalie Cox, 
191-208 | 

Circe: Marsi descend from, 187 

Circumcision ; Palestine, 65-6 









| : in ami de, yucca, 119; 
in folktale, 190; | ed for 
crow, Sierm pul Sy : white ke., 
sacrificed at entrance new house, 
Palestine, 58 
Cocoa- Se rag in baptismal rite, Vuca- 
tan, 
Cocullo ; serpent procession at, 187-91 
(pieres), 216 
Cod, ag of, 24, 26, 47 
ing, Palestine 7 
Coins: placed under threshold, Pales- 
tine, 


Collectanea, 77-88, 187-208, 319-338, 
Colibilla, hill of : in folktale, 27, 45 


ee ad bables from om Kunibert’s well, | 


one we Goajiro clans 


ours in folklore: (see ato semder | 


Congo, telat Eel of see sh 


Connaught : (ae ato Galway ; Maya; | 
Roscommon 


; and Sligo); Cet the 


347-50 
Connla, cae of, ah 49 1331 1153 








and St ase 


140; wells cure diseases, 25 
Corp creagh, 


Palestine &r., 





index. 


Create Say, The, extract from, $6-5 
Criminals: ceremonial condemnation, 


Hiinkas, 22 
Crocodile: in folktale, China and 


Japan, 20; a5 water god, India, | 


at 7 
ia roots, King, see King Croesus 
raed res, Khasis, 241 


as {ra 

Crooke, W.: mates on Folk Treditions 
of the Mughal Emperors, 427-32 ; 
Homeric Folk-Lore, 361 ; reviews 
.—Chavannes' fe ‘Cycle Ture des 
¢ Amimaicr, arte ! rin 3 
A Dialect of De isel- 
ton-Dyer's . ' Women, 
Bs a Gurdoa's Th ¢ =Aherir, 
ag0-3; Skeat and Blagden’s Aagon 
Races q. fhe Malay Peninsula, 

451-5; Bivers’ Tar Jods, ms 
Cross; against portraiture, Vaud, 83; 
coin moved in form of, Jutland, 
ar ; invoked in eens Falessiie, 

; | 


“Tra 3 
Crow: im fable, 17; tn folktales, 
Sweden, 197, 202-6; name of Bran 
the Blessed, Wales, 131 
Crustacea in folklore, cee Crab 
Cuctulainn sagas : 
52, 148, 230; Sav Phantom CAarit 
gC. 1433 » 1433 C. recalled from bell by 
sbecp naa nd ey 448; The Suk- 
bat! of C:, papas ys Culand's 
dog, oti : “story eg Celtchar, 
Wari: ; visit to Other- 
oF 


off? 133, 143, 448 
ale rage: 
ole ire tke., 
— 


on first hearing, 
‘eC F. H. 


Saag nape 
eile Ture des Dower Antmanx, Le, 
“by E. Chavunnes, reviewed, rrg- 


Groen in ancient Egyptian tale, 
17 





C. and King Curci,. | 


+ ES3t sae Wooing of Emer, | 


| David, King, ser | 


481 


ce Seedy 
P eatinas diab moulin, 


Dany customs amd belicia: Duiry 
Folklore in, West pe ee 


a Sa 

Poetry of the Baloches, 8-9 

Danae, parallel to story of 20 

Danors: rut Ireland, 52; re- 
ligious, Algiers, 246 

Dra, son of Aurangrib, 432 

Dara, son of Shih Tahaan, 429-70 

Dart river: sayi , 277 

+ David 

Davos. Platz: building custom, 84 
(pdate) 

Day of Atonement: only fast day 
enjoined by law, Jews, 419; roth 
day of 7th month, Jews, 413 

Days and Seasons: Adar, month of, 
416; Adsdr, month of, 414, 416; 
April, 341 ; "Bhadrapads, month of, 
331-2; Brahmans fast at equinoxes, 
solstices, canjunctions of planets, 
and new and Lecemunes 8: 
month, 223 ; Christmmstide | 
Corpus Domini feust, 4355 ss Dey 
Atonement, 413, 419; Decem 
357% 414, 435-49, 449-597 Easter 
Day, 257; Easter Monday, 27 
Eastertide, 257, 279) 341, 357 
February, 333-4) 4143 Friday, at 
Guy Fawkes’ Day, 435. 449-393 
ais, 4397 Jul 437 j Janua 

393 une, 4, 
Kéntn, 4143 eae month, ou 


Lent, 78, 331, 337-8, 393, 409-103 
March, tq, 434; May, 1S7-91, ey 

oh 347 ; May Day, a 
330; summer Eve, 


rer Moeiiay, 415; Night, 1 
141, 331, 370; November, 223, 41 
438-9, 449-50; October, 35, asr ; 
Sin sibath. rages? Ramadan, 416-8 

QiT-4 f FIG Toa id 

Feast, 187-91 ; Se Suptex't ‘oe 
438-9; September, 33t-2; Shoba 
4tg; Sunday, 255. 257; 4156; 
439: Twiligh 187 i Bri 
439; Twilight, 410; Vi 

« Whitsuntide, 
Saal ak tenerer cite ak betel 
ter afro Ghosts; Grves; om 





Hie 


ther, Jut- 
1 straws Laie 


paths between graves, Scandinavia, 
367; dead worshipped, Oudh, gos ; 
idea of, in lower cultu 
462-6; eating not done near burial 
place, Maoris, 404, or in house with 
» India, 4og, Jews, 405-6; 


fasting after death, India &c., 397-— 
gto; feast of dead, Eskimo, 99; | 


flax seed strewn round house, Scan- 
Seid 366, 765-9; 


dinavia, 366-70; pates on road to 
churchyard hong upside down, Swe- 
den, 369; helping souls of dead 


saucepans turned upside down, Jut- 
land, 366; es ng ett Peg 
memorial stones, Klasis, 241-2; 
mourning customs, British Cal- 
umbia, a: opening windows dc. 
to release soul, 215, Scandinuvia, 
1; oof opened to release soul, 
inavia, 370; ‘sacrifices to 
manes, China, $333 scissors Inid 
open on corpse, |utland, 17 Sol 
hovers round corpse for 3 nights, 
Persia, 405; snicides, customs in 
burying, 





» Japan, 279; jars and | 


Geo, 30-79 | 


tanks to cleanse remains of those 
py berms prone pyar ccc ba 

after sundown, 
Crathie, See wet water in same ‘and 
ailjoining houses thrown awsy after 


Death ries aft Bitter Aerot, The, 
by K. Meyer, reviewed, 224, 227- 


al 
|| "Death's Deeds,’ a Bi-located § 


382, 


Der: (rai oan eet) ving, 
grits 248; white rocbuck 


Annwh, 
oan MS. dash wom a 


Seagghetes. Le ia de 
Deity, conceptions of; 5 
La Notion de I Atre 
fer Feapler Non- Coctiot miteeed, 
467-9; pantheon in jatakas, 22, and 
pooner Todas, 163-4; Torres 


trmitiy 4 
Delhi. built by Shah Juhin, 427 ; in 
Sai ppee 9, 432 
Delphi : :of Gonos, 19 
443 


isin double, Palestine, 71; 
favourite haunts of, Palestine, 38 
hymns ai charms against, 

348 5 H salt k ecps off, Paling til 


Palesti 
Denbighshire: bob for apples, 
ic 435 bing PP 


Greenland: Iceland; vet Futian) 
sein: i p 7, 201-25 The 





by | Survival, 
j ; - “ Teilb 7 361, nt 
Dennett, F, S « At the wet i} “the 


Black Man's Mind, 442 
Derbyshire, av Belper; ied Tideswel 
Dermat O'Dyna, of the Fianna, 25- 

31, 45-6, 48 


Dervishes: a5 related to Evil Powers, 


Palestine, §5, 56, 
RT Feet the Idea of 


Hales in Celtic Literature, by Miss | 


E. Hull, 1, 7: 421-65; 
by H. dar 
339-49, and A. Nutt, 445-5 


comments 


Devil: im legend of shamir, 74; lese | 


ceil tian deveishes 
Devonshire: (sv ain Dart river); 
opening windows ke. to release 





wont of 
Dares ene: ee a4, 26, 31; 


334 47-9, 5 
ido, Queen, set Queen Dido 


Dieri, we Dieyeri 

Dietrich of Berne, sara of, 115-9 

Dicyeri tribe ; All Father belief, 467 ; 
marriage customs and terms, 167-5, 
173-6, 150-5, 307, 310-3, 315 

Tinnsenchus, the, 224, 227 

Dis Pater: ancestor of Gauls, 134, 
136, 13995 , 
130-7 j me ‘eating functionary, 


Roman fam 
Diseases : acne iy devils, Palestine 


ews, itenge, Kahrs, 346, of 
jinn Alaters, 246; cured by shred | 


m tree, Palestine, 69-70, or wells, 
253-02; trangferred to trees, Pales- 


tine, 69 

Divination : Bootes ata: by 
birds, Bi by colours, 
Palestine, 7i-2; 


Khasis, 242; by by ag breaking, 
Roscommon, 434; by newts, Japan, 
7 by mis, om, $505 


2703 
by rushlights, ts, Roscummon, 439; of 


death, Roscommon, 459} of future 

husband, Roscommon, 435 

Divyavadana, the, 15-0 

Djinn, ay Jinn 

Doeclchu, dog of Celtchar, 230 

Dog: amulets for, Palestine, 7o; in 
animal China, 119; m folk- 
tales, 198, 202, 230; From 
Aniwnh, : 45; rabies 1 


om enti 
bird, Greek islands, 329; 0 of 


. Roch, Ttaly, ag Toes 
Dog bite healed by St. Domenico, 
Italy, 127 
Dolmens + amongst Todas, 103 


de Jubsinville, | 





Calle Sire 96 > | 


| Dwelling, 


483 


Bin, the Soe of tgsas 131 


) weakly ‘chickens, Greek islands, 337 
3 , se Threshold 


» | Preeree: haunt of evil spirits, 


Palestine, 53 
Dorians : of [lyrian origin, 457 
Dothan : in legend of Joseph, 5 
Dough: giving at night en 
animals, Boudroum, 331} women 
must mot step over, of watch 
kneading, Greek istands, 330 
Dove: in Grail romance, 295; sc = 
ified to Adonis, 205; white, in 
folktale, Denmark, 196 


| Dragoti in animal cycle, China, 119 


Dreams : from itongo, Kars 

Dresden : building custom, Sa 

Thuids: Caesar upon, 125; gold 
sickle for mistletoe, 26; asc reray in 
Gaul é&e, compared, 128: 
Patrick's hymn against, 345 

Duach Dubh, King, ser King Duach 
Dubt 

Duala : sey oe 270, 444 

Dubhros: in tale cf Diarmuid, 24, 


sub-elan, 445 
Dumbarton: St. Shenr's well, 34 
Dumbartonshire, 2 Dambarton 
Dumfriesshire, se¢ Langholm 
Duin Mouse, tale of, a” 
Dunghills : haunts of evil spirits, 
Palestine, 


58 
| Durham county, se Pierse Bridge 


Datel folklore, soe Holland 

nme Cave; House; 
Threshold 

Dyaks: mourning custams, 495 

Dyved : Pywil prince of, 149-59 


East ‘Inies, i Borneo : 
Murmy island; New Guinea; 
Nias; Pelew talamnds ; and Somatra 

Easter Day: well custom, Tideswell, 


umd 


Java: 


247 
Esster island : mourning custom, 401 


464 


Easter Monday: well custom, Hesse, 


279 
Eastertide : (ze# af Easter Day; ana! 
Easter Monday); church-ale, Wilts, 
341; hare's epgs sought, | Penn, ‘ 
=. aT t n 
Eating: akuenGen | hak ese or 
unhjeaarl foods at special times 
mee Fasting ; dangerous 
7 t understorm, Genmany, glo; 
only in sunlight, India and Coast 
Salish Indians, 411 


Ecclesiastes, Hook of: os related to | 


Psi Tritds, 225 

i caused evil rs 

Babylonia, pd eabon aces 
broken after, Indian, 410; fasting 
at, India, 410, Jews, 411; Pfalz, aro 

Editor: short notices by,—(rumbine's 
faitiors and Superstifiows Selteft 
af Lebanon vo beets ( Prmnspinenia), 

$5675 Th émpertal Gasetteer of 

The fedian Heifers, wel 


355° a fowrnal af the Falk. Sonat 


jo ee ae Part J, 
orn! 2 nh ae 1. a 


360 Mayers ated 
yp Seng, 357; Socioogical 
pares zo /f, 354-5 

Eel : conger's blood makes hair: 
‘Greek islands, 430; in fi 
17-3: 17-8: produced from “* entrails of 


Lave Society, 


Aristotle, ae 
eon divination foros ae 
nol set lo seni 


Greek islands, 331 ; et broek Pood 
eh jong onan ck, 
: (vt afro Alexandria; Cairo 

+ Osins ; Sais; eedatns a nd 
Thebes} ; Wiedemann’s Altigyp- 
fische Sagen snd Marcken reviewed, 
416-8; aectent,—carving of ibex, 
ara closely connected with Gaul, 
126; cycle of 12 animals, 119; 
fasting, ceremonial, 393; festivals, 
223; folktales, 116-8; revenge 
peer o7; only or ood 43 upper, 

ceremonial) , 264 
spent taetd of King Peis 293 

red stentlity, 271 
El Chad te Elijah amu? St. George 
Elema ; “All Father belief, 468 
Ele Badesentigentee niger. 230-40 ; 


Rar et 271 
Eth of , 69; in- 
Elis, see Olympia 


 Palesting, 60a 





index. 


“lavandiéres de nuit,” 111 

Elysium, see Hades 

Emer, wife of Cuochulainn, 44-5, 133, 
143. 


| Bitad (a afte Britain ; Mercia ; 
Mid 


ens wana mnder navees of 
éatentier 470-2; county 
folklore, 9; Shore's Origim af the 
Angpio-Saxon ace reviewed, 351+ 
3; 2ngiert ama! Seortish a 9 
Halladi, edited by Sarrent’ and 


Kittredge, reviewed, 2 
Entlebuch : histns tokens t, 434 
Eochaid Echbél of Alba, t48 
Epilepsy: caused by devil, Palestine, 

fl 
Erechthens, ss » fee King Erechtheus 
Erneric, saga 118 
Ermine sking worn by Armenian 

clergy, 432-3 


Errol: mistletoe cut by Hays, 26 
Esclados le Ros, in story of Iwain, 36, 


6, ae Re with SeaS0ns, O6-100 3 
It 
Boarpor irae 
Esthonia + (see Oecsel) ; marriage 
_ custom, 270 
Etain, folktale of, 227 
Etruscans: mallet symbol of infernal 


eed cw Bee 
ting before receivin 
| Sky-God, The: The Cries 
VIII , by a B. Cook, 24°53 
Eve, jinns descend from, clipeigg ath 71 
Evil na amulets 
island 5, 330, Italy, io, ie 
250, 355» Palestine, 7o; block for 
Printing amulets, 250; influence on 
social relationships, 355 
Evil spirits, se¢ Demons and evil 
#velution af Culture, The, and Other 
er Lt. ee ee L. F, Fatt 


id 


Eye diseases : aaa ee 


ceria, 95 348 : Bessa brn 
, 253-4 
Extra aA, 370-1 


Index. 


Fables, ser Beast fables 

Fairies : blight berries on Hallowe'en, 
Roscomnion, 4373 hymn as charm 
siny Miatncss type of folktales, 44; 48 

Falga, island of : raid of Cochulamn, 
143,148 

Faroe islands : 


Paine The Principles ‘of — | 


E. Westermarck, jt-g22 
Father right, se Agnation or father- 


Worse: England, 341; Eskimo, 99; 
India, 331-2, 334; Jews, 395: 
Bere) Ae ake Ehobath) Siva 

meknaays: (ret o ; 
festival, Mailar, B4 


Feil H, F.: fre Goce 
oN Teich Survival, 


) 
Fels Animas in folklore ; ama’ 


Fercherine the aged, 133 

Fergus Finnvel, the poct, 27-8, 30 

Fescamp: relic at, 302 

Fetishism : Bavili, 237; Sierra Leone 
Protectorate, 3 423-7 (plates) 

Fianna, ines in 27-31, 47 

Fidchell, game of, 229 

Fifeshire : ita atte + Lochikeith) j 
Serf's visit to, 33 

Fifth of November, The, and Guy 


Fawkes, by Miss M. Peacock, | 


Fi Dol taitaie A mourning, 399 
Finland : t 19 
Finn Ma : i af Oasianic 


live con! in " charm 
animals, Boudroum, ‘ian 
Firewood: carrob twigs not fret 


Sine a ca tic ak Pacsnn, 


fia iby tien ass 


gor, ey 
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aleurone 3 


crore 
ian faa bieige thoers bee 


inn Moet eas 2 


TPs Gos calc Hh yee! 


Goby ; Grey Herring; and 
Salmon) ¢ oes gsi I eve, 
Ttaly, tio emblem men Fe 
Assyria and Inia, nal water 
It Me, 
Fis es eae ssi beliefs: lucky 
bene, Whitby, 29 


Fits + fromm falling w Thon holding water: 
lily, bitty 
Flann M 


279 
anistrech, poet, 229 
= F pent acninst evil eye, Linly, 


Flax. seed : strewn round house after 


funeral, Scandinavia, 366, 365-9 
Flinders Range : tribal onganisation, 


| Flewern in folklore: (ve eM Nar- 


cissus; amd Water:t vit 
cultural » India, 


offered tos 
Fo, Chinese : 
Foligno: St. soecnate Te 1875, ie 
Foltiore anal Sous per el faa fer 

iebamn County (Pennsylvania, 

by EK. Grumbine, short notice of, 


, Hest at0 


| whois Promee, Le, by P. Sebillot, 


reviewed, 110-2 
Folklore of Aristotle, by T. E. Lanes, 
212- 
Folt-iore af Women, by T. F. Thisel- 


Folkinies : (er ale wder pariews 
types, sock az Cinderella); Africa, 


456 


230-40; beast fables, tz, 16-7, 20; 
E “gr in, 193 7 Bobemia, ijz- 
~ eit pace 









193 ; 
am 111, seks ; peas bd ay) 
192-3, 273-5. 275; 
Orum, Ig, 175 : eS a Greeks 
IJ, 193; Pai “8, sag 
“1D pppoe Ig? : . 
2-1, 242, 427-32; 
24, 27-31, 44 





Malays, 20, 297-8: Moravia, 192; 


Norway 2192; Pr a eat 
Poland, 192-3; een airs 
Po 193; Russia, oes: : 


innvia, '92-5; Slavonia, 193, 

360 ; Spain, 193; Sweden, 192-5, 
200, 202-0; Switsertand, rit; 
Tibet, 17, 20; Tyrol, 193; Wales, 


35, 143, 145, 149-50, 
Folktale Wanted. We A tae aeeey 


Lochlann, yo 


fontainer, Ler, des Genies(Seba Aion), | 
Aoudanarres » by | 


Andrews 245 | 
Footprints: earth from in charm to 


Creopances 
J. B, 


destroy love, Greek islands, 330 


Forbidden cham 
Forgall the Wily of rio ae | 
Fortifications : epicits dwell in, jitakas, 
22 


Forty: days hiding caul under altar, 
Greek islands, 330 

Foundation sacrifices, jitukas, 21 

Fountains, see Wells 


Fowler's Hay: tribal organisation, 184 | 


Fowls: {ve af Cock; and Hen): 
charm to strengthen chickens, Greek 
islands, Ss 3313 ; chicken's beak gives 
ee ¥ speech, Greek islands, 
“killing, custom in, Greek 

330; sacrifoed, ine, 
in fable, 17; sacred, 


Fox : 


432-3 
Fox Indians ic. 
Frmech, tok veld -of ta ors 


44-5, 132, 143, 153-5, *F 


227-30; Italy, 192-3; Ja 30; | 
jatakas, 12:27; Gatun, 20%; 


Spirit ms, 273 
| Fruit. aa vegetables in folklore : 





Persia, 
433; skin worn by clergy, Armenia, | 


» by J , 56-8 
Friday: Jews begin nothing, Palodiaes: 
72 
Friesland : ._muter-lily suysterions, 279 
Fright: c nee ireon 
— Gneck islends 3 sa 
rs aby appear ote 268 


nee 
aio Apple; Bona berries ; tie é 
Mandrake; ‘Mountain ash; "Service 
tree; awa Sloe); berries blighted 
by fairies on Hallowe'en, Roscom- 
mon, 437 

Fruit-trees : {se are Apple-tree); in. 
folktale, Ireland, 28, 32-3 

Fuegians : All Father belie! 465 

Fumigating infants, . 267 

Futore life, beliefs about, se Death 
and fineral costoms and beliefs 


Gabriel hounds, 
Gades : Metiast baru tin effigy, 221 
. ; Marriage Customs, 519-25, 


marmmage customs, 77-82; 
voyages to Other- World ree 158 
Games: Jerasalem, 73; Kafirs, yaa; 
hs tig pelea ee 
3 if ames, 112-6, 32 
Ganesh, Indinn deity, a7t ry 
tran jes: children sacrificed tn, 276 
G Tapert of, ter Nimes 
ardens : ne Rahs cllamenia, 
Greek Soni tag 
Garments, se Clot 


| Gaster, Dr. M.: election as president, 
5 


it dwells in, jatakas, 22 
Gaul ae facta baa mae 
Sens feat cat i25¢ coins, coins, 137-8; 
descent of Death, 125, 
130; bammer sent a 138; mven 
se Sal E31; south, 
cults in, 126 
Gautama Buddha, rer Boddhe 


Gawain, nephew of Arthur, 37- 
8, 42, 49, 52, 2 a8 90, 292-3, 

Gase-el Mais: sacred tree, 69 

Gaeelle : in folktale, Tibet, 20 


Genealogies, recording, 105 
Georgia: sprinkling inte with salt, 


o 

aos (rev afta Bavaria; Eran- 
denbarg; Brunswick; Elsass; 
Frankisch - Henneberg ; Halle ; 
Hanover ; Hesse ; Mecklenburg ; 

Pialz ; 

Rhenich sg Snxony; Schles. 
wig-Holstein; Silesia; Swabia; 
and Weser); ancleres, baptismal rite 
in, 262-3, 265; cating in 
storm dangerous, 410; folktales, 
192-3, 273-53 ladybird 


steal children, 275, 250; 0 
windows &c. ea i 2153 : 


1s 





Glarus, Canton of: portraiture not 
objected to, 84 a 


Glastonbury: a5 Hades, 140; holy 


well, 
Glen Cuaich : death of Fraoch, 26 
Srone burial of ampatated 





in thunder- | 


i] 


_; _ land, 337 
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Glenmacnass: burial of amputated 


lez, $2-3 
Glentins dinlect of, £20 
witchrs 


Gosjiro clans: mourning custom, 400 
Gort ts amulets for, Palestine, FO} in 
SE Sees China, 119; he-goat 
vee milk, Lemnos, 213; 
(ieee 19, Ewe, 468, 
66-7, Sierra Leone Prot Cre we 
Goblins: in jatakas, 22 
Goby: used in judicial proceedings 
and as love charms, Aristotle, oh 
God: folktale to show need of in- 
voking, Palestine, 62-4; invoked 
on accident 4ec., Palestine, 96, §9, 
in bathing, Palestine, 61-2; mot 
invoked at hot baths, Tiberizs, 55 
Gods, see Deity, conceptions of ; and 
sinder maemer uf gies 
Gold: apple, in folktale, 199; coin 
te threshold, Palestine, 
instruments, in folkiale a 
sg ip Sewers wh, Highlands, 26 
Gold Const: ( ofe Ewe tribe); 
relatives fast after death, 395 
Goll of the Fianna, 30 
Gonds : bell god, 104 
Gootirich-Freer, Miss A., 2 Spoer, 
Mra. H. H, 
Goose: at * The Carter's Race," Scot- 


bush: babies come from, 
Goslar: suicides, burial customs for, 


372 

GoGeu, battle of, Welsh poem on, 
145-5. 47 

Goths: bathi 264 

Governal, in foe ios 234 

(Gower: as Hades, 

Grail, The, and the Rites of Adonis, by 
Miss J, L. Weston, 4, 7s 383-30 305 

Graves: coffins ae iner eee 
torbed, Tey nts muni Bartauloes, “ed 

6 welling place ¥ 
i: ay, Sanna 367-8; boles to 
of dead, 367-8 

Gaal & Jore: (ree ate Arcadia; 
Attica; Boeotia; Corinth; Dorians 
Elis; Greek islands; ama Phocis) 
ballad, 20: brothers, “value attached 
to, 20; fnsting, ceremonial, 392; 


rite, 


aa Se we 


488 index. 
Folklore of Aristotle, by T. E. | Hall, H. R.: review by,—Wiede- 
Lones, folktales, EF, 193; mann’: Alfirytficke mere 
JAfdrchen, 11 


Homeric Folks Lore, by W. Crooke, | 


uP prover, 1953 iain cucuitls | 


cou ae 
Greek islandis (we alte Cos: Cyclades; 


Kephalos; awa Lemnos); Folk: | 
Medicines, Nursery-Lore, etc. from | 


the Airean Islands, by W. KR. Paton, 
329-32 

Green: bird causes rabies, Greek 
islands, 329; knight, in folktale, 


§2, 3 te in charm for child, 
aap 


Greenland: (se af Eskimo); dead 
not removed — door, 373i 


Mourning custom 

Gretford : m disturbed enf- 
firs, i: mse 

Grey mullet: in charm to increase 
rae wey milk, reste istands, 330 

Grms origin of name, 353 

Grisons, Canton of, ae Davos Plats 


Guanches: bathing rite, 
Guernsey: guy burnt on Ted night ok 


year, 449 
Guiana: taboos at puberty, goo 
Guinea, South: bathing rite, 264 
wth King, set King Guiro- 


wr awkes Day: Guermsey, 449-50; 
ye watiee 435, $50 

Gwalchmai, ree Gawain 

Gwen ap Nai as king of Hades, 140 

Gwydion the enchanter, 145-6, 152-3 

Gwydion, ipa aeDs 143 

Gypsies, ser G 


Haarlem : ing . 325 

Haddon, Prof. C.: Burial of Arn 
tated Limbs, 216; review by,—Pitt 
Rivers’ The Ave/ution of Culture 
and Ofher Assays, 217-20 


Haches : Avalinc, king and country, | 


(Welsh), 32; The Development of 
the Idea a Hades in Celtic Litera- 
ture, by Miss E. Hull, 1, 7, 121-65, 
339-40, 445-3; visite: to Other- 
World, iands, 26, Ireland, 27 
pei the « Rs fee Plato 

Hair: conger's sizidid “niveeaneiee wth, 

ae phe 3305 onl 


women, 
women's carefully covered, Palestine 
jews, 71 





* of eon of, 221 
Hamer of Thor asubsiate for stone, 


Fhe rey . 

amulet net evil eye, Itty, 

(an Moslem and Jewish 

rig i » 66-7 

Hanover, fez 

Hare: in atrial cycle, China, 119; 
sought, Easter, Penn., 387; 

infotale, Africa, 230-40; pA 


India, 2 
Harisu, All Father, orig! 
Harpanahalli Talng, se Maths Lin- 
gsppa 


Harranians : fists, ceremonial, 414-8 
Harrison, apse aie C3 rte 


South Africa; a nn 445% 
enews ‘by,—Durkheim's £’Asnds 
peer put, 95303 -Ioz, 460-6; Séhil- 
ae France, 10-2} 
huces ‘Kinabip Orgentiations and 
ie baba od in Australia, TO5- 
afer of lida x 
ees Wemers The Vative: of 
Hriish Central Africa, 143-5; 
oe Action in £valution, 
330-7 
Harvest customs and beliefs: (see avio 
(Corn souls, and 
the like}; - wives, Besisi, 
_455; Poli feast, I » 334 
ree 


Astraguli 
Heusted Palestine, 
Haussa : ng Pale i OA 


| Haussmann, W. A.: Folktale Wan- 


To = J - bl 
va-tnal ™ verses, 222, 224 
sal ils hag ted by fairies on Hal- 
oScOMMmon, 437 
fase af Errol cut mistletoe, 26 


fudex. 


393 - 
Headache : caused by devil, Palestine, 
71; cured by live hen, Greek islands, 


Hessen and Earth, myth of separation 
Hebrews, ore Jews ) 
Hebrides, ree Falga, island of 
Helicon: Thesptan well cures sterility, 


271 
Hélios: Melleart identified with, 127 
Hell: in Celtic legends, 155-60, 162- 
3; the harrowing of hell, 147, 149; 
Uffern, Wales, 151-2 
Hen: cures headac 
; divination by, Palestine, 713 
led for crowing, Sierra Leone, 
87; sacrificed at girl's birth, Pales- 
tine, 65 
Henbane: in rain charm, Germany, 


Hera: sacrifice to, Corinth, 19 


Hercules: assimilates local deities, | 


Gaul, 126; Sandon-H. of Lydia, 


223 
Herefordshire: carol, 359; whipping 
with willow stops growth, 359 
Herero: ancestral spirits, 239; bath- 
ing rites, 264; mother-right passing 


away, 245; supreme deity, 2393 


word omwise, 238 
Hero cults = Dar Hf Sad kof B 
Merete Saga-cycte af Duetricé of oern, 
Tae, by F. E. Sandbach, reviewed, 


118-9 
Herring: at riding of Langholm 
Marches, 336 


Hertfordshire: Geneh’s Tie Afayers 
and fheir Song, short notice of, 357 

Hesse: (2 also Meisner mountam ; 
and Nierstein); babies come from 
wells, 267-8; folkmle, Oberhesse, 
278; well custom, 279 

Hesus, Gaulish god, 159 

Hidden treasure, see Treasure 


Highlands: ‘The Death of Fraoch,” 


z4a-6; west, folktales, 193 

** High places,” Palestine, 68 

Hills : tat aie timder mass); hill- 
spirits, Todas, 005 

Hindu folklore, x India 

Hira, cave of: Mohammed spent 
Ramadan in, 417 

Hitopadeca, The, 16 | 

Hittites: Aryan, 224; bull worshipped, 
224; -Hercolesol Lydim, 223 






, Greek islands, | 
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Hockey, game of, Palestine, 73 

Holland : (rer afro Friesland ; North 
Brabant: North Holland; South 
Holland; avd Zealand); water-lily 


dan pornis, 279 
Holly-tree: branch of Green Kmight, 


| Haly Grail, see Grail 


Holy water : poured on bride, Ireland, 
Si 


Holy wells, see Wells | 
Homeric Folk-Lore, by W. Crooke, 


H 
Ho-Mundas: memorial stones, 240 
Honey, wild: marriage wine from, 
Gallas, 320 * 
Hopi Indians, w Moqui Indians 
Hop-scotch, game of: Palestine, 73 
Homs: amulets against evil eye, 
Italy, 189; 95 fetish signs, Mendi- 
land, 424, and in fetishes, Imperri 
country, 425 
Horse sg away for, Palestine, JO; 
in animal cycle, China, 119; mm 
folktales, Ireland, 27, 30-1, 48, 
pac ae i, “withy stick“ not 
applied to, Shropshire, 359 
Higheeabon: mule ae Bes 
against toothache, Italy, 189, as 
relic of St. Domenico, Italy, 188, 
and wed to touch aching teeth, 


rks 

Hottentots: dead not removed through 
nsual entrance, 373 
| : building custom, Davos Plats 


and Dresden, 84 (lotr) ; entrances 


haunts of evil spirits, Palestine, §55 
sucrifice G&c. aher building, Pais 


line, $8-9,66; sweepings nat thrown 
aut at night, Greek islands, a3 
Howitt, A. W.: The Native “vibes 
of South-East Australia, 91-3, 165- 
86, 306-15 ae | 
Hadson’s Bay Territory, se Ang- 
magssalik ; ava’ Eskimo 
Hugh of Lincoln, ballad of, 250 
Fall, Miss E,: The Development af 
the Idea of Hades in Celtic Litera- 
ture, 1, 7, 121-65¢ comments by 
HH. d'Arbois de Jubainville, 339-40, 
and A. Nutt, 445-8; review by,— 
Hyde's Vie Aeligious Songs of 
Conmacat, 347-39 
Human Le Society, Imperri 
cnuntry, 183. 425 (plate) | 
Humayan, al emperor, 427-8 


21 


374 


: e Sanat Ils, 
Malnys, 247-8; of wren, lt se 
Hupa tribe: social 


108 
Hram : : In Eyrbyeeie stg, 37! i 
HA ir, spring under 


Hyacinth ia hero, 227 
“Ward Gres caused dogetate 
Greek islands, 329; healed t 
St. Domenica, ane "187, 21 


or wells, 254 
Hymettos: well a Bias ech nck 
271 
Hynde chara, Ireland, 343 
tia, tallad of, go 


Ibex: carving of, Egypt, 213 
Teeland : funeral customs, 766 
Idhlovi, Rafir spirit, 345 

Tis, sez Mashulalumbwe 

Tiiach sete ee 

Tilyria : n of Dorians, 457 
Images, sacred: Druids averse from, 


125 
Imbecile: God's fools, Palestine, 





57 
nf Gastteer of Sadia, The: The | 


“Indian eee ae #,, Short notice 
of, 3550 * 
u 


untry : Mar 
, 3 425-6 | flare) 
tions : Connaught, 347-8 
Forests, by G. Maxwell, 
reviewed, 247-8 


Incantations : cree He ee 4553 
perhaps survive in ballad burdens, 
a59 


Incense : burnt before Tammuz, 295; | 


in Grail romances, 284, 205 ; injury 
at doorstep treated with, Palestine, 


Inchkeith : ee of St Serf, 33 


Incuti, Syrians, 6 
Indian: (see afta hidbar islands ; 


Assam; Patios; Presi. 
Bombay ee Presta 


dency ; 
Central Inding Ceylon; 


Nagpur Deccan 3 aa Pye apt seek 
3 Madras Presid 


Malabar 
Nicobar islands; “Nilgiri Hille. 
Northwest Provinces ; adh : Pas- 


; aad Todas); bathing, causes 
fh birth ‘of Ganesh, Pes ritual, Sree 
Brahminical sacrifices, 395-6, cus- 


¥eudrasill, | 


Chota 





ng ibe hale deinen vena vend 





Shekrit peeing 16; . 


tion, sacred, 458; well c 
after birth, 272 
Initian ass : eee Aristotle, a3 


| Indra: in ja 


Initiatory badeeinbiees in Grail ro- 
7. Pa! 65- -6; 
Sierra Leone, 4334 
Tonshrock + TDi of Berne, 119 
Inn: Viertel, see Ried 


Insanity, ree Lonacy 
Insects in folklore: 


roa” 
Iran, st see ; Pecate 


| Lreland; (ee af Connaught; Lein- 


ster; Munster; Ossianic spas: ond 
Ulster); The Development of he 
Idea of Hades in Celtic Literature, 
by Miss E. Hull, t, 7, ta1-6e, 
339-49, 445-8; Druids, Semprpgige 
128; folktales, a7-34, 32 7- as 
Hades, 140; hymns used as 

348; Matrimonial Customs in the 
West of Ireland, by T. P. U, Blake, 
76-82; Gwynn'’s The Metrical 


e, 138, 230-1, MOTs te 
Hterature, Ba ee he! 
: Trad 


bp epg Si yess 


Tron, find gheel: (sr auine Horse-shoe ; 
Knife; Needle: Pin: 
Sickle: asa and Scythe); vessel for 
water drawn after dark, Palestine, 96 


Intia-kura bulbs: not gathere 
A etieonahana se pos 


ts, heend of city of, rIT 
Isac, in Jowieh end, 72 


isenlt, Queen, ree | 





Isis cult in 5. Gaul, 126; Isis-cow, 


SS, ate a; Reciseiel eoremocins, 


Tele o ian (see afro Falga, island 
Of}; as Hades, Lan 
Islip: “wild huntsman " story, 342 
Ttaly : late also Abrozi: Aquila; 
pania; Etruscans ; Latium ; 
Liguna; Lombardy ; Marsi : Ro- 
mans, ancient: Rome: chair eae 
Tuscany ; Umbria ; Ped Venotia}; 
folktale, 192; morfk,—mallet sym- 
bal of infernal deity, 137 
i Za Kafr spirit, 345-6 
wain or (wen, story o , 46, 52 
airy Nad af Barchaknn b 3545 8 
i 


ackal: in jitnkas, 18-9 
Jac: srt bie fea 72; story 


Jaintis er district, Assam, i 
Khasis 

Pa tribes : 453-4 ; religion, ya 
amaica: Jamaican Song and 5 
by W. Jekyll, 

January: {te afe Twelfth Night); 
30 days’ fast begins, Manichaeans, 


405 
Japan: (se ati Fakone lake); 
custom, 270; death cns- 
tom for children, 279; folktale, zo 
arrow : St Bede's well, 255 
takas, the, 12-23 
ave: we ritual, 254 
Jekyll, Jamaican Song and 


St 
Sad coal, water spirit, 266 
eremiah, in. Jewish legend, 72 
Jerusalem : ba: to cure harren- 
ness, 2713 The Powers of Evil in 
icra. by Mrs. H. H. Spoer, 
54> 
Jes : bathing, ritual, 264 






ewitt, W. H.: The Wild Huntsman, 
ancient, baptiam by, 264; 
death customs, 405-6; divination, 


ae | 
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999; fasting aspociated with Divine 
ma hh ink need 
415-g, conn 
with almagiving any Beaten, 9 
spss Palcane, 24; 
door, Palestine, 66; flibte: 
and nature of, Palestine ee 
icky a and unlocky days and 


Palestine, 72 sabbath, ep: 
7th day, m ee Ub es holy, 413-4; 
one eel staat ok ry Palestine, 


7 

ba : in folktale, 428 
mns: cause vapour of hot springs, 
Palestine, §5-0; created from fire, 
Palestine, 64; in folktales, Pales- 
tine, 57, 63-4; formula addreseed 
to when fetching water, Palestine, 
5; fountains of jinn, Algiers, 246; 
unt baths, any 55- a2; ' 
Jewish beliefs about, Palestine, 71 ; 
original dwellers on carth, Pales- 
tine, 64; a in shadows from 
moonlight, Palestine, 44; of water- 
wheels, Palestine, 56 ; sacrificed to, 

Algiers, aqh, Palestine, 56 
yan Japanese saint, 279 


ohnston, C. F. HL: ™ Cuckowe 
Kin Z " 340-2 
ana ssa feast, Bellary, 331-2 
Jonah 1 5, 20 | 
Joppa : tian legend of taking of, 
Wty 
Joseph, legends of, 71,75 


oseph of Arimathea in Grail TOMMAnCeS, 
291, 302-3 

feurnal af the #olk-Song Society, 
ol. J//, Part J, short notice of, 


| / pal af the icypiy-Lore Soctety, 


short notice of, 760 
Journey: divination before, Palestine, 
71-2; hymnsas charms on, freland, 
345: sacrifice on return from, Pales- 
tine, 66, Syria, 67 
owalt matriarchy, 241 
udaea, desert of, see Moses, shrine of 
uly: Ost, St Serf's fenst, 34 
ee fee Midsummer Eve 
Upiter: assimilates local deities, Gaul, 
“a 139; Lord of Good Luck, 
vi yginepeiane 414; malict as symbol 


Bi (set aise Aarhus); burial 


ie ee 
7 
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Kadagal i Tal, 


oe Childhood ; 
Sige ily 


Se ites 
Kaitish tribe: All Father belief, 465 






oki, 238 
Kamilaroi tribe: All Father belie, 468 
Kanara: mar niles, 
Kandhs - 
aed 


399-40 
anya 9 days frst in honour of Lord 
of Good Luck, Harranians, 414 
(anus or cultivators, Bellary, 332- 
Kapus Bellary, 332-3 


Eashmir: Kanishka tes 119-20 
Kathi-snrit-sigara, 
Kawn-tree : jn baptismal Nie: Maori, 


263 
Kay. Arch’ knight, 36, 40, 42, 44, 


Keith, A. B.: review by—Ferarer’s 
Aden, Avi, Osiris, 220-4 
Kelpie : Ireland, 226 
ing: fowl-killing custom, 330 
: (see atta Valentia) ; voyages to 
art w-World from, 158 5 
ey t as amulet agains! evil eye and 
toothache, 


tie cd 18 

Khan-. hey All: water gods fed by 
‘newly-wed, 270 

Khartoum: amulet copied from College 
magnet, 250 

Mhastr, The, by a P. RK. T. 
Gurdon, reviewed, 240-3 

Khonds, see kK Kardhs 


K.honsn, . Sere ee 
Kildare : s fre’ at St Brigit's 


nonin 
Kildare county, ze Almhain; and 
Kildare 
Kilhweh and Naa tale of, 143 
Grail « 


i, ith 
jon 


rite, | 





Troyes, "360, 4 
ost: ft ee nana aed Cottedin, 45 


| King Avallsc of the Other-World, 


2 
King Bran of Anuwn, 45 
King Buadach of Magh Mell, 132 
King Clymenus, 223 


| Kise \Conchobet auc Sess eh: 


King Cormac mac Ait of Irland 34 


of Trel 
Kine King Lace mie fc a4 
King Mesgegra, brain ball of, 228-9 
King Mesh of Moab: burning of 


Kine emia of Northambria, 276 
King Pelles, in Grail romance, 293 
King 3 ag , buming of, 221 
Ain w foe. er, Lady jean, ballad 
King i oy in legend, Palestine, 
feat : temple $Y, iz 5 
ine Ur Urien, 36; ait fielet om 
ifien, 30: a 140 
King Uther as of T 
Kings: (see ep Editor gel 
monial mesum of sina, = 
= } Coren sprinkling, fitakes, 
22; in pari ei Atti, and 


Kinshig “Orpestaitions and ih 
dferriage im Anitralia, by N. 
Thamas, reviewer, 105-10 

Kirton-in-Lindsey: guy at sth Nov. 

__ bonfire, 450 

Kistna, se Amaravati 

Knife: black-handled, in chan to 
break waterspoul, Greek islands, 
331; cared out by pregnant 

woman at night, Sierra Leone, 87 


index. 


Knight de la Tour Landry, Book of 
‘the, 17-3 a 


. of, 2353 


: ancient practice. continued 
in Ramadan fast, 417 





es = TIOWITUNe cdstaths, 406 
Krebs 2 € Windows to 
the BK of the Sanl, 
“ : 
Kronos; Melkart identified with, 
127 
Kir month: 1§ days sacred to wor- 
ship of dead, (udh, gor 


Kuinmurbare tobe; betrothal cere: 
mony, 179, 515 

Runibert’s well, Col 

Kurnai tribe; All F "belief. 465 + 

marital te, terms, 174-6, 178, 151, 

14, 310-3 

Rormandaburi tribe: marriage cus- 
toms, 14 

Kwakiutl tribe: social organieation, 
Tol 


Kynon, ser Calogrenant 
Lady of the Fountain, The, 35, 35-9, 


44-9, 51 | 
Latiyhird : beings babies’ souls, Ger- 


Lassteire King, ite ap Lacghaire 


Lake Eyre, sez Dieyeri tribe 
Lake Garda : : lime-tree near, 50 


~~ (se# alse ander mamer); babies 

wo into, At a76; kel 

Ireland, 226 ae ie 

Lamb, ree Sheep 

Lanarkshire, see Avon 

Lancashire, see Jenny Greenteeth; and 
Ribble ih 

Lance, im Grail romances, 257, 289- 
GO, 294, 296, 298, 303 

Lancelot 


romances, 
ir ning agit ad 


the Grove of Diana, t; "Death's 
Deeds," a Hi- Story, 362, | 
| The Native Tribes of South. 


Australia, 03; review — 
Fitinann’s ia Notion oe Fj 
Suprdme cher fey Peupies Non- 


Croats: 467 
Langholm Marches customs at nd- 
ing of, 335-6 
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: bathing rite, 264; fasting, 
» 3934 Wizard's purifica- 

tion, 393 

Lapwing: stolen fom Annwn, 145 

L'Ar; or the Transference of Tradi- 
tional Curses in Morocco, by Dr. 
E. Westermarck, 250 

sera borial of SS ipnuke leg, 


bats, All Father, Keef islands, 468 
Latin folklore, me Romans, ancient 
Latium, se¢ Aricia 
Lanume, deity, Lithuanians dic,, 275 
-yrlivineritat de nuit, 11 oe 
rey image, reste. + OF 
Taha cunkr: ; Grumbine's Aatidare 
and Superstitions Heiiefs af £0. 
(Pesm.), short notice of, 356-7 
Leinster: (ser afi Kildare county : 
Louth; Meath; ana Wicklow); 


Mesgegra, brain. ball of, 228-9 


| Lemnos: he-goat gives milk, 213 


Lent: fast as 7 on fer ae 
munion, 393, orginally 40 hours 
only. 5-105 dems Monday ae 
weden, 337-8 ; marriages arrange 
shortly fefore, W. Ireland, 78 : 
werk before, south wind blows, 
Greek iskands, 331 

Leopard: descent of, Bavili, 276; 
in folktales, Lusitu, 240, Sienna 
Leone, 240; mother of all animals, 
Bavili, 236; sacred animal, Bantu, 
239; Human Leopard Society, 363; 


425-6 (Af/afe); shin only. worn 
Soe Take 2393 Y ciated 
names for, ral 239; tecth imi- 
tated in necklace, Mendiland, 362 
Lepers, in Tristan legends, 234 
Leviathan, legend of, 72 
si ais when drinking, Palestine, 


Library of Folk-Lore Society, se 


Ligan Lumina of the Fianna, 27 
ia ac, Sere 
storm, dese, 278 
: folktale, 197 
thth, jinn desnccdl from, Palestine, 


7! 
Limerick county, s Knockainy 
Lime-tree: in A Aor, romances, 
$03 babies come from, Nierstein, 


7 


404 Index. 


Linesin : balled of Hugh of Lineota, 
Lincolnshire : (se alto Barnetby ; 
Brocklesby ; Grimsby 


Litisey 5 Lincoln + and Stamsord); = 
nj amu te 

posching tcensed Guy Fawkes’ | Lunete, in Arthurian romances, 41-4, 
¥r4 Fargectagherpranbiaal 48-9, 52 

Lion: sssociated with Mellkart and Ve 


Sandan, 221; in Cucholainn saga, 
135i im fable, ry; im folktale, 
240; in story of Iwain, 37, 


Mabinogion, the, 35, 143, 145, 149 


50 
MacDatho's Boar, tale of, 230 
Macdonald, Ae: Some Former Cus- 


Scotland, 84-6 
M‘EKenvic, Dr. D.: ‘(Chitdren ond 
Wells, 251, 2 
bisckeriic vibes cas Baki ; 
Macusis: taboos at Bea gos 
Madness, nee I 





tribe: All Father belief, 468 ; 
so age 
Lorraine: ** vanditres de nuit,” In 
Lotus-tree : mecred after fortieth year, | 


Palestine, 70 
eh Derg : re Patrick's Purgatory, 


Connaught, 347-3; fasting associ- 

Louth county, set Monasterboice ated with, 392-3; for rain, India, 
Love charms: goby in, Aristotle, 2151 332-3; influence on soc thon- 

Greek is » 390 ships, 355; rites religious in form 
pts ea sae | Father, Nias, 465 t anti- in 

lands, ser Uvea island | 

Tear relic at, 302 
Luceme, Canton of, se Entichoch 





wap ange SRE 


334 
Major, A. F.: translation by,— 
Olik's review of Enclizh end 
Malabar: (1 also Naytdis)s ox 
fet giro Wa i 
of Todas, 103-4 as ain 
+, Bellary, 332 
Archi (see also East 
"Todos; amd Philippines); mourning 


Malay Peninsula: (see alto Besisi 
tribe ; Jakun tribes; Malay States; 
Pangan tribes ; Salsi tribes; and 
Semang tribes); home of Mon- 
Anam race, 240; Skeat and Blag- 
den’s Fagen flares of the Malay 
Prinsifa reviewed, 451-6 

Malay States: folktale, 20; Maxwell's 
in Malay Forest: reviewed, 247-8 

Malla, slain by Siva, 333 

Mallari temple: rainfall prophecy, 334 

oe. ? identified with various deities, 

IA 139; rare symbol of infernal 
deity, 137 5 ; replaced thanderbolt as 


Malmo: hae Monday sports, 337-8 

Malmahaus, ser eins sf 

Mamurius ib ny annual expulsion 
of, Rome, 4 

Man : keg sedecmed by blood at birth, 


Palestine, See ee ae 


cradie for 9 


ir, 28, 31, 34, 46, 


140, 142 

Manawyttian, brother of Bran the 
Blessed, 131, 152 

Mandrake: fruit is Arab “apples of 
insane,” 68; bung in houses, Pales- 
tine, 67 


Mango-tee ? leavesin sowing custom, 


is 
Mani the moan, Teutons, 279 
Manithacism : fasts, 
Mano: Human Leopa 
Mantle, ee Cloak 
Manus, tale of, 47 
Maorts: (rz aloe Tuhoe tribe); bap- 
tsmal rite, 263-4; onl ret 
219; must not eat near burial pl 
404; food pollutes sacred 






Society, 426 


392 ; a customs, 407 : 
ponuturi, water people, 274 
March : (see alto 13 14th, *Ma- 


murine Veturins " annual! ly expelled, 
Rome, 434 





Mardals tribes: organisation, 1&4 

Marett, RK. R.: review by,—Kidd's 
Savage Cétidhocd, 343-6 

Margosa leaves: in agricultural magic, 
aac 332-3; in sowing custom, 


i, 334 
| Mark, erie Sa Mark 
Maronites a ic 


no cooking in house of 
customs and beliefs: Aus- 

aie 100-10, 166-86, 306-18, 4 
drops eift into well, E 321-2; bode tage 
eift into well, Esthonia, 2705 
enters by back. door, Ireland, 
As: hi + bridegroom peers pees Diets 


sig Ege oo i 

if ; 
civaltew p round mani Malay et 
455: exc wires, Besisi 
455, Eskimo, ; fish caught, coe 
270; Gallas, Souther, 319-235, 
353 5 Ereup | e 
1oo-10, 1 7, 175- ; 180-6, 7ag- 


; 3 bate nl 
ee Eg mah 


water pokee ty over bride, Ireland, 
Sr; Ireland, 77-82; im jitakns, 22; 
knots tied, Gallas, 321; marriage 
forbidden between 
Eskimo, 97, 100; aaten cake broken 
on bode, Iecland, Br: ; polygamy, 
(rallas, 3233 nice cast into water, 
India, 270; sacrifices, Pulestine, 
66; torches to greet newly-marned, 
Ireland, Sr; withow chaiasisa by 
brother-in- law, Gallas, 325 
Customs of the Southern 

Gallas, by Mrs. E. S. Wakefield, 
319-25, 303 

Mars: assimilites local deity, Gaul, 
126; *"Mamurivs Vetorivs’ annually 


EN rome: 49 
Marseilles: at, 139; saat 3 
; Graeco- 


ipaeee otras 

influence Gaul by, 1 

Marsi: descent of, 187 

Marsyas, legend, 222 

Mary Hosies, river spirit, Lanark- 





z 
Masks: secret societies, Sierra Leone 
Protectorate, 762, 423-4 (plate) 
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Math, son of Mathonwy, tale of, 143, 


Matriarchy, fe Bother. sie 


oa 
Day; 


Ma, 
St eaedice’ ie May fernt 
bullocks, India, 3354 3 first 3 Sun- 
days in, children dipped in St. 
Madron's well, Comwall, 255; 


Water containing mint given to | 


babies, Greek islands, 
aise Fag Aa pgp ads. 3579: (omy we IE 


notice of, 357 we 
ayers and & r ihe, by 
H. Goris, sor not of, 357 
Mayo. nee Mi 
Mazeboth, Palestine, 68 
oi set Tara 
cca 1 pearonees to to, 417 
Mecklenburg : not removed 
through usual annoy 9743 follk- 


game, 328 
+ (tee afre Charms 


390 : contracted limbs, 


Fass 254} Incontinence 


of i 3595 lunacy, 25343 
lr 56; rickets, pst 


skin diseases, 253-4, 265; sares, 


329; Varicose reins, sags whande 
2545 
lovalitees :—England, 253-4, 256; 
Sys pa 329-30; Palestine 
» 75-6 
remedies 2 § castes leaves, 329; 


eae, ashes of, 329; 

conger's bl 330; live frog, 

Feat 39 nos ate pple sa Set 
rt, 


ny Sey rey $29; ‘ 
Passover "ire nee; ; water 
hot springs, §6, or wells, 253-5, 


265, 453 
Medicine aes ree Wirards 


Meenawannia, dialect of, rao 
Meetings, 1 


Meisner 
custom, 279 


| M 
| spires 2 donee deity, 127, 221-2 


| Mere (Wilts) : 
"cock 


3 eye diseases, 253-4, | 
t, 3293 headache, 320; 


T-4, 6-7, 52, I- 
mountain cuntaias ‘Barice as | 





Melanesia: {av ave Elema: ana’ Reef 
islands) ; + All Father belief, , 468 


Members iececa : 3, G, 249, 361-2 
bers resigned, 1, 4, 6, 249-91, 


360 
Memon! = rer Stones 
Mendiland : ex! from, 362, 423-4 
(aliates) + soceel biciitiog 362, 423-5, 
pont Afiaters) ; > Steatite ‘" farm- 
evils," 426-7 (plate) 
Menhirs, s fe¢ Stones 


Mercin : border of, 35: 

Mercury: assimilates local deities, 
Gaul, 126; Caesarascribes to Gauls, 
125-6 ; statue, Arvernes, 126 

church ales and 


owe king,” 340-2 
Merlin: in Drove df Aréns, 51 


Mermaid beliefs: Shetlands, 440-1 

Mernan beliefs : Shetlands, 440 

Mesgegra, Ring, nee Rite carer 
Metha 


Mesha, | 
Metals in fo ames ld; [ron and 
steel ; Lead = : and Silver 
Mfefrteal Dindiwhenchas, The, by E, 
In, Teviewed, 224, 227 
Mexico, ancient t hahins gree 
270; child ceremonially bath 


ota 7 
die: om "Chachi, = 


oo ‘s retirement on 
sanhora 41i 
w Greck Islan child pang mot sleep at, 
Midlands : airy ig, st 
Midsummer gr iy ur Roaeom 
mon, 435 
Mikirs : oc of, 240; memornal 


Stones, 


aja with “dry a 
folk, 436; libation in, Norfolk, 
435; spilling avoided, Norfolk, 
436; wash hails and 


reas F. AW. communication by, 
Min ; Hgee bo Saag jan se 212 
under Y¥gedrasill 


+ 


Min: 3 leaves in water given to | 


babies, pind eco (Greek islands, 330 
Mirzapur, fer 
Mistletoe ; ee af pig 
meélans, 52; cut by - 
druids, 26, or dirk, Erol, wee 
Moab, se King Mesha 
Mohammedanism : (ee aio Rama- 
din); fasting and charity, 421 
Moghul emperors, folk traditions of, 
427-42 


Monasterboice : abbot Buite mac Bré- 


ar -Q 
Monday: Manichuenn fast on, 415 
‘Moni. ie (Coarms 
Mongolia: baptism and naming by 
Tans, 203 
Monkey: in animal cycle, China, 
rio; in folktale, China and Japan, 


20 
Monkton: St Bede's well, 255 
Monmouthshire, se Caerilean- -apon- 
Usk; ana St Gover 
Monsievaird : St Serf's well, 34 


Moon : rie sedge oagraoeed 


269-70; Brahmin sacrifices and 
fasting at new and full m., India, 
390; Buddhist sabbath regulated by, 
4tt4 fst in honour of, Harranions, 
404-57 fasting at néw and full m., 
,40t, Manichoecism, 415, and at 
eclipse, Jews, 4it; feminine, Anglo 
Macneny 493 in folktale, i 
241 | im, India, 223 Jewish 
Sabhath related to) 411-2; jinn sit in 
ish from moonlight, ee 
; Jokumara feast on sae ee 
es day, | fs 33 > 
custom, 345; 
romances, 49; In Manica fasts, 
415; new, in Harranian fasts, 414- 


§ 7 spots are children of Teutonic 


Moni thdians: throwing. 
ro -ttick, 21 
Moravia: folktale, 192 : 
Siergne ~ Wise, 37 
egg-shaped objects from 
m0sKlcy 250; fasting after death, 
: fasting at anno! sacrificial 
3953 no fire made after death, 
“Gt -lock rime, 2503 LAr; 
or the ence of Traditional 
Curses in Morocco, by Dr. E. 


King Arthur | 





723 
Palestine, 65-6; no sepulchre, 72 

Mosque of Omar (Ter. ): hereditary 
Pitts of fost cs] 

ping ch 1: amulets apainsi-evil 


Mother- se ps amongst Herero, 245, 
Kiasis, 241, Nyassa tribes, 245; 
female deities and, 223, 241; Dr. 
Frazer's views on, 224 

Mt, Carmel: cave of El Chadr, 69 

Moontain ach: carter will not dove 
with, Shropshire, 3597 magic frat, 
Highland apy 24-6 

Mountaing: (se ada wonder mwoomes) ; 
BAcE Tchr babies on, Artecs, 276 

Mouse: evil effects of bite, at; in 
provers, Greek and Latin, 29 

Mouse-deer: in folktales, - Malays, 


248 
by aa battles of, 131-2, 135 
Mpongwe : deity Nyam hi, 239 
heap of St Domenico, Italy, 183 
po All Father; Kurmar 
we 


Santee! (s@ ae Collkilla; Deétsi; 
Kerry; fed ATT OR 


ie 148, 161, 230; 
ein, 


Mura, ‘sit F ‘ather, Dieyeri tribe, 467 

Murray island ; SRaeee seer 
1O5 

Music : t sic aa 358, 7 Repro, 

Musical RPA RES ral eared Mendi- 


» juz 
Mykonos : no sont in house of 

mourning, 40 
M A ag : jaentace of chastity in temple 


at, st 
i hc L.: ‘communication on 
ial of Amputated Limbs, 83 


heii cave an Sie ae Bi 
peculiar c. of, 240 

Rames of dead tabooed, Eskimo, 
96; given in baptismal rites, see 
Haptism; of God invoked, os 
accident &e., Jerusalem, 56; of 
supernatural being Dot mentioned, 
Jerusalem, 56; not used after dark, 
Palestine, 71 

Narcissus: in legend of Persephone, 
go 
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Natches Indians: fasting, ceremonial, | 


ao2 
Natroes of Semon N. W. 
Natives, The, 
ie ae by M 
Native Tribes fa South-East Auer he, 


by A. W. Howitt and A. 
GI-Fy 


A. Werner, m- 


: selec Servi, ; : 

Nede the bard, 133 An 

ecdle - run into sole af corpse, it 
Sedo 356, 368 , 

errics, set Nilgiri Hills 

Nem wpe fot entered t 

533 rex Zee ehireae aap 
Werakini : q fe park eons P ear 
Newell, W. W. : obituary of, 20-11: 
SS yoner oe 231 


New Forest : 
= Aces (tale ed island ; 
end Paopoans) ; coil 


cmatmets 219; Some Notes 
wasnt soa by Dr, C. G. 
ot 
New -w South = Saag sara ri 
New Zealand, me Maoris 
Ning: All Father belief, 48 
Nicker, water spirit, 


es 


time, Gauls ae. spt tal; . reckoning | 


at, Scandinavie, 
not thrown out at, 


Bile siveg Peace 16 a7h 

Nilgiri Hills, see Truias ; and Todas 

imes : - Ryoho t26 

Nine : hefore boy if 
ccndle; Hrcrsa Toten 86; evi teat 
before Lord. of Good Luck. Har- 

Nish : pi to 

es Soha sicits Ge Gienst 274, 


Njansbi Karunga, deity, Herero, 239 


70; 


SWer] neck 


Brith Central | 





Index. 





¢ Mexico : ms 
United Sates of North rete fae 
ritual, 2 “5 i Relatives fast 


North-west Provinces (India), ree 


Norway: folktale, 192; in folktales, 


Ireland, 27, 32, 47-8; i 
before day i Im rf Ib 





Lc ities FC. 


index. 


ates cake Lene oes elie selene 

q 

Oats: in Hallowe'en divination, 
Roscommon, 438 

Saat co. Ws W. Newell), by F. 


Objects “ye Euan by Miss B, 
Goan te o3-4 (plate) 
Oonr aay ee: 19 


ie a voyage of sons of, 157-60, 


bake. ree Hallowe'en 
Odin: “ Wava-omal™ verses, 223, 224; 
mavens of, 132 
Delsen : mysteriously disturbed cof- 
fins, 379, 386, 389 
Orne iba se¢ Abrensburg 
Ss ee 132 


ope sities gianrerg il 
Palestine, by evil spirits, 
Oisin, sez Gutianie saga 
eae ate ce os 
ro ; house 
built after a S733. <a 
Old Calabar: ordeal bean, 763 


ree ae Schinonte brings change- 


Olive ea tabooed during cats- 
menia, Greek islands, 330 
Olive-tree : cut ti ot sickle, Cis 


of 0 ‘Olympia, 36 Bere 


review by,—Sargent and 
iycthcetkact Engich and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, 470-2 
chs aaa culting sacred olive, 26 
one from bulls, Fades fio 
LETS 7 34: faa 
falling of staff, Palestine, 72: from 
sneezing, <Arstotle, 213, Greek 
aal: ® of 1; Greek 
islands, 331; of harvest, Indin, 334 
Oodnadatta: marriage customs, 184 
Opening Windows to a the Release 
of the Sonl, by HH. soba and 
Ophthaltnin ee E 
Mh, 5 disenses 
ane) Bukit ube, 454 


4% Frege p raheem Race, 
Ww. soar os atlas ty 
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Conetie! apteeg jeer, 276- 
Osmotherley : lege 7-7 
Osmund, King, me King Osmund 
) tages: (ore alo Finn Mac. 
Ossianic sagas: (ree afra Mac- 
Coul); Ojisin and Niamh, 49 
(Oisin's visit to Other-World, ee 
Quatrain from, 226 
ssn dead not removed throogh 


a] entrance, 
Other.World, See  Hites 
Otmoor: “wild honteman” story, 
342 
Otter: in folktale, 13 
Onudh, mz Arakh tribe 
Ovaherero, fee Herero 


| Owain, see [wain 


| Ox: in Chinese animal cycle, 119; in 


Celtic folktales, 152 
Oxford - “Child's Well” cures 
sterility, 272; derivation of name, 
30 3 
fre, ser Noke; 
Oxford a 


Pagan Laces of the Malay Peninsula, 
by W. W. Skeat and C. ©. Blagden, 
ee 
Palestine, fee Riek, Sithienen's 
Opp 3 ha shes at; Mt 
Carmel ; Nablus ; Neby Moussa ; 
Rachel's Tomb; Ramallah = 
miritans ; aera’ Tiberias 

Pali Jataka Book, inca ooh 1z-23 

Palm-tree: Palestine, 


tions collected in, 427-32; 
Kanishka riled, 119-20 
read at meetings of Folk- Lore 
society, I, 4, 6-7 
Papua, mv New (Guiness 
Papuans : ™m cnshom, got ; 


Papyrus revenge image, pct sal 
Parasol, ov Umbrella and | 


Partholon, Argend off 13 135 


Parzival |: 52, 283-4, 288, 290-4, | 


206, 295-9, 301-3 
Passover: firsthorn fast on eve of, 395: 
Passover lamb, curative, Samariians, 


75 
Paton, W. R.: Folk. “Medicine, Nur- 
sery-Lare, etc. from the Egean 


Peg O'Nell, river ies, 
Peg ‘« tiver spirit, ok 266, 


Pelew islands: fasting after d 
Pelles, King, se King a ii 


Pennsylvania, rer Lebanon count 
Perceval, Sir, sev Parrival 2 
Peredar ia 


Persia : axcien?, eis 
tess, si Hoan and og bi 


270; bathing fox 


Sacred, ae Pegs net pt in 
dark, 410; mourning custom, 405 ; 
soul hovers near corpse for 3 nights 


Perthshire, see Culross; Errol: Glen 
Cuaich ; Loch Franch ; and Vion- 


Plas : eating at solar eclipse, 
ite po ritual, py 
Phoenicia : Melkart as viewer 

1: 1237: sirce of timber, 
_ ancient Egypt, 117 
Phrygia: Attis not known as royalty, 


ms, but Zens, 222; matnarchy 


improbable, 223 
Pierse ase she i fiver spirit, 268 
+ in animal cycle, China, 119; 
's tusk ag ce Italy, 189; 


in Dutho'y Be ts, 152; Mac 


tale of, 230; w 
cures ean aan leg: orine, Greck 
islands, 330; valuable in ancient 
oe 145-6 


Pilgrimages india, 
+ crocker], throw Es well, Jarrow, 
Vase 





Maidinke . erie. cme 
Mistletoe Margo 
oe customs and beliefs: jita- 





Se arson oe 


Innes : Supplementary 
Notes on Cat's Cradle and String- 
Tricks, 325-9 
Poland : folktales, 192-3 


| Sie feast, India, 374 


Polygamy, see Marriage customs snd 


Pol Dar (sae alm serasaied sland 5 
Rotuma. ‘island ; Ve ; 
oy nas a ed 

+ 3-7 j String games, 113 

Pompeti, rer Baine wells 


| Pons, Witter people, New Zealand, 
For 
: pala Fostry "Dame Baloches, by 


+ 425-5 





Précichinic 3 statuette of Dis Pater, 
136-7 

President, election of, 4- 

Presidential pit _ t2-23 

Pretas, in jdtakas, 


| Pelaciplew ot Fics The, by Dr. EL 


Westermarck, 391-423 
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oe eel India, 333-4; | ae calf, panty tiFics Sey 
roond ' 





of, 13 iskunds, 331; 
, ft Piha Serre Leone Protectorate, sip co Als a3 

Protieulon: sacred: India, south, sumame in folktales, 46; 

455; temple of Mylitta, 458 clothed in, 205 

werbs: 3513; Greek, 19, 21, 226; Minct dann Al Father belief, aod 

Lat, 21; Voruba, 444 Regensburg : burial of heretics, 771-2 
Proverbs. Beok of : as related to Celtic | Reincarnation beliefs: Eskimo, 96 

Trinds, 225-6 Relationship, blood: Australia, 169-70 
Prussia : rp baby-stealing deity, | Religion: (sz aio Brahmanism; 

275 ‘Buddhism; ana Deity, conceptions 


P deri : 143, 145, Dy ee ing of en) Belivwn re Aradusiom, by F: 
dee, 140; slain edit Sie H. Jevons, reviewed, 346-7 
wen, Arthur's Sib, U4 1530 | Aeligiony Songs of Connacki, The, by 


Pub ty rites: fasti D. Hyde, reviewed, 347-50 
Puloga, All Tuiher Andunaheve, 468 | Aefimions System ofthe Amaruin, 212 


Puppy, se Dog Reptiles in folklore, s¢ Crocodile; 
Purging: 25 purification, Masai &e., Frog ; aed Lizard 
393 Reservoirs: haunted by evil spirits, 
Pwyll: 143, 1453 as king of Hades, Palestine, 58 
149; prince of Dyved, 149-50 Reviews, 95-120, 217-48, 343-60, 
451-72 
een Dido, burning of, 224 Rhenish esti see Cologne 


meen Fseult and Tristan, 232, 2 34 Rheumatism : -heated springs for, 
land; (sv alr Barcoo nver; | Palestine, 5 
Bulloo river : and wader names af | Rhinoceros: in folklore, Malays, 248 
fides) ; mourning custom, 400-1 pea set Mashukulambwe 
Quetzalcoatl, Mexican deity, 261 Rhine, Dept. of, uperdiners 
Quicken-tree: in folktales, Ireland, | Rhone, ley of: Greco “Ay 
32-qy 52 influence entered Gaul by, 126, 197 


Rabies, Rhymes, te Folk-songs; and Nursery 
ree Hvdes 
pian & Tom! theca of Joseph, 75 


rhymes 
Rib of man, weman from, Todas, 10g 
-rees: Palestine, 69 
: charms for, eeany. 277-8; 


eee river : Peg (Nell, 266 = 

ice: in Marriage custom, India, 270 
deities of, also deities of birth, | Rickets cured by St. Madron’s well, 
260-72, 28a} feast to rain god, Cornwall, 255 

Inclia, 231-23 Laume, f¢. deity, 

Lithuan ke., 2753 prophecies 


Riddles : ginsy, 

Ried : babies from well, 269 
af, India, 333-4; sncrifices to god 
al, Aztecs, 276 


Riga: mysteriously disturbed coffins, 
Rain, eS 


a79 
| Right: tum to for reepéct or to 
Ramadan, fast of, 416-8 avert ill-luck, itakes, 21-2 
Ramallah: haunted spring, 55 Rings, Tr as amulets against evil 
Ramiyana, The, 16 eye, Italy, 189 
Kat: in Chinese animal cycle, 119 
ere burial of amputated arm, 






Ripon: fiirsery song, 449 
Rivers and streams: (cer afte ander 
ther oyetntd Homeric heroes 
children of river pods, 280; river 
its, 266; sacriice on 
Franks, 2763 ; yearly victim, 277 


Ratiles: i secret society, Sierra 
Leone éctomtec, ‘ey 

Raven: associated Be Mees — 
Badhbh, Ireland, 133, Bran, Wales, 
131, prod Lugh, i31, and Tethen, 

j symbolism of, 131 

Ra » pate of heaven, 418 

Rebirth beliefs, se Re 
beliefs 


Rivers, W. H. Ki: review 
Jayne's String £4 > Liab 

Rocks, sacred, se Stones 

Roebuck, tx Deer 

Romans, ancient: baptismal rite, 
284 ; proverb, 21 





437-5 


“ret, 94 
Kotla ang me 38 


Roumania : string games, 735-8 
Roundwood: burial 


of amputated 
Presidential 





Rowan, connie 
Repeal frish prramosere : Tedd fectere 


Sevier, vols. IX, XII, and XIV | 


im; Lithuania; Livonia ; 

Poland ; and Siberia) ; folktales, 

192-3 ; ordeal, 373; river gods, 273; 
fe oh 273 

Biygen suicides, customs for, 


Rane Ci, The, Edindurgh, Afis 
dnc, reviewed, 246-7 


Sabaki fiver: wunchaste maidens 
Sabbath ; Buddhist, 411; Jewish, 
aqrl-4 

Sabians, sr Harraniane 


sods fasting after death, 395 


Pea es not injured, Pales- 
tine, 66; of buffalo, to village 
Epirits, India, 3355 of ball, Maia. 
seilles, 434-5: calf for stiltharn, 
Bohemia, 271; must be clean, 
Egypt, 394 3 of cock, at new 
house, Palestine, 55 ; of daves to 


Adonis, 205 : for expiation of | 


sins, Armenia, 434; not female, 
India, 394; of goat, Corinth, 19, 
Ewe, 468, Palestine, 66-7, Sierm 
Leone Protectorte, 426; of 
hen, at birth, Palestine, 65; 
ta Isis, » 395% at Moslem 


shrines, Palestine, 58-9; of ram, 


Palestine, 56; of | 


Hallowe'en customs, | 
pasthey Toping: well legend, 277 | 





om em 


out leaven or ‘honey, Jews, 394: 
to Water, ogainst harrenness, Servia, 
271 


charms, Con- 
naught, 349; in house near hearth, 
Connaught, 349; mantle hung on 


5 es, 49 
essur-Nyon: portraits ob- 
to, 83 
; rysuitom : praise of fasting, 
gz 
St Columba: hymn as charm, 348 


St Columeifte: voyage of three clerics, 
157-8, 160-1 


| St Domenico of Foligno, 189-91, 


(Ware), 206 

St Domenico's Feast ; 
May, 187-91 (late) 

St Et “d me Elijah 

St George: cave of, Me. Carmel, 69; 
frvourit ti saint of pacientes invoked 

rahi dc... Lit 6i-2; 

Kcilbeed on, Betrot, 61 

aH Gover, 

Sr Hawthorne's well; cures skin 


diseases, 26 

St Helen's ca Eshtan : Sunday 
custom, 257 

St Keyne, 26 


at Cocullo, 


| St Levan's AED legend of saint, 


257-8 


Index. 


St Madron's well: cures children's 

_, SESESSES, 255, 255 

St Maree, 3: 

St Mourie, se St Maree 

St Modwen, legend of, 258 

St Osyth’: well, 258 — 

St Patrick : converts King Laeghaire, 
147-8, 446; ‘Lorica’ hymn as 
charm, 348; recalls Cucholainn 
from hell, 147-8, 446: shamrock 
illustration, 22 


5 
St Patrick's Purgatory, 1 
St Pirtan, 265 dela 


st Serf or 

St Shear, 34 

St Stephen's Day: hunting of wren, 
oscommon, 43 

Sais + ae festival at, 222-3 

Sakai tribes: 453-4; religion, 45. 

Sakkes, see lage " 

Sali, Roman: in anneal scapegoat 


ceremony, 434 
Salish Indians, soe Stlathomh Tocians 


Salmon: not eaten of approached by | 


UE? avers cril, Palestine, JO; 
seein infants with, Armenia 
+ 267 


Samaritans: (sev ato Nables): defiled 
by touching dead, 75; Passover 

lamb curative, 75-6 

Sammacl, jinns descend from, Pales- 

. tine, 71 


406-7 
Sanchi, carvings at, 13 
Sanctumry: Arician tree a5, 90-1; Bu 
Jpri bush, Lower Niger, 90 
sandon-Hercules of Lycdia, 233 
Sandor State; feast to rain god, Sept., 
331-2 
Sardanapalus, King, rer King Sardana- 





inavin: (ive aise Denmark ; 
ie ana Sweden); bathis 


rite, 264-5; folktales, roz; funeral 


| Scathach,!Land of, 143, 143 





+ MOUFNIng customs, 399, 4o4, 


503 
customs, 354-73; future life, beliefs 
_ Sbout, 766-70 
Scania, te Skaane 
some Mapua of, 189 
apegoat: camel as, Armenia, 433-4; 
human, Armenia and Kome, wal 
| Seath, sxe Scathach 


Schinonte, und bemg, Olden- 
burg, 275 
Schwabien, sa Swabia 
Scissors: hud open on corpse, Scan- 
dimavia, 366, 265 
Scorpion: bite averted by tree gum, 
» Greek islanils, 329 
Scotland: (see afro Britain; Hebrides; 
Highlands ; Orkney islands: Shet- 
land istands; amd wader mamer af 
connfier) ; aE Se boar beur- 
ons sports, 330-7 ; Jorgeri, opening 
windows &c. to release pal ai 
as Hades, 140; children’s wells, 
2553 surt4-ennt, opening windows 
atc, to release soul, ae whist - 
ing dangerous in hannted places, yo 
Seythe: used by baby-piver, 268 
Sea belicis and customs: [ser efte 
Mermaid beliefs; awa’ Merman 
beliefs); chanties, 368: crests of 
waves the horses of Manunnan, 149; 
fish the cattle of the sea, 133; gods 


of sea, Celts, 142; meaning of 

Tethra, 33; seathe plait of Teton, 
133; “sea-wife” in German tale, 
274°5 

Searbhan Lochlannach, 32-4, 47, §2 

Secretary, election of, § ' 


| Secret societies: Siena Leone Pro- 


lectormte, 362-3, 423-7 | svete) 

Secret Societies on ae Moeeiah a 
Sierra in by A. R. Wright, 
4235-7 LPtates 


de Jubainville, 379-40, and com- 
ment by A. Nutt, 445-5 
Seligmann, Dr. C, G.: Some Notes 
from New Guinea, 251 
Selkirkshire, rv Carterhaugh wood 
Semang tribes: 453-4; funeral rites, 
455-0: religion, 454; seul provided 
for unborn child, 455; thunder gad, 
454-5 
Seminole Indians: mourning customs, 
406 


+ gssimilates Iocal dceities, 
Gaul, 120; mallet as symbol of, 
137 

Serpent, sf Snake 

-Procession at puoi by 
Mrs. M. (C. Hurrison, 1 7-o! Ie 
and L. | 216 Sam 

Servia: (see afc Nish); children 
cured by waler, 256; sacrifice against 


barrénness, 271 
Service-tree: berry of, 73 
girl from 


Seven: days before aging 
cradle, Sierra Leone, days fast 
In honour af sun, Harranians, 414-5; 
evil spirits preside over month 4 
Habylonin, 416; 7th day, month, 
andy holy, Jews, 413-4; sth 

sacred, lonta, 413+ wells 

for weakly or bewitched children, 
Barnwell, 255, Syria, 256 

Shah Jahan, Mughal emperor, 427-30 

ari the stone-calting Dearing 74 

Li a} 

Shecheni, sab jablus = 

Sheep t amulets for, Palestine, Fo; 
in folktale, Jerusalem, 96-7; lamb 
in fable, 17; Paschal lamb curative, 
Goniivitens. 755; rami sacrificed to 
jinn, Palestine, shi sacrificed at 
circumcision &c., Palestine, 65-0, 
ail to village 5 sirits, India, 335; 

it so named, Palestine, 56-6 


Sheikh Shadli or Shazli: lbation to, | 


Palestine, 67 


> Hin Tat: 


(see afte Cowry shell); shell EF. 





Shetland islands : Shetland me | 


hy F, C. Conybeare, 440- 
Shir Shah, emperor of Inti, 427-8 
Shiré district, we Yao 
Shobith : fast in honour of sun, Har- 
ranians, 414 
Shrewsbury: charm to prevent casting 
of calves, 437 
Shrines : Palestine, 55-9, 61, 65-6, 69 
Sh (ser asa Besiord ; SE 
Hawthorns Well; Shrewsbury ¢ 
aad Wrekin); carter will not nse 
“withy stick,” 359; cuckoo ale, 
341; south, charm to prevent cast- 
=i oth of calves, 437 i . ig with 


growth. 
Siam: nes nat pri it through 
uaiel entrance, 374 


Siberia, s¢ Roryaks ; aad Ostinks 
Siciatl Indians : On Mourners, 
407 and at pe 


oer gold, By acd ite, Greece, 


druids, 26 
Siegfried, saga of, 118 
eyiases: laren (rer atte 





Mendiland ; Timini country ; and 

Tyama) ; folictale, 240; Secret 

Societies and Fetishism in Sierra 

A. R. Wright, 423-7 
West Ain » Cus- 
So-S 


Leone, 
Seargy Lleice) 
Sieve: mot taken ox on starry night, 


Greek pica 
Silesia - eerie babies in 
wells, _ . unhaptized child brings 
bad luck, 269 nig 
Silver: atialete nst evil eye, Italy, 
189; ie a threshold, Pales- 


Sin eating : : Armenia, 
Singing : (WaLFTLS off. i at night, 


: Wet review by,;—Max- 
well’s in Afaiay Foret, 247-8 
Skin diseases treated at wells, Eng- 

land, 253-4, 205 
Skull: amulet against evil cye, Italy, 

Bi 


: The Enropean Sky-God, VIII, 
ete Celts, by A. B. , 24 
Slavonia: folkiales, 193, 360; taly 
wells cure children's diseates, 256 
Sligo, o¢ Moytura 
Sloe: blighted by fairies on Hallow- 
een, Roscommon, 437 
Slothful Gillie, ser Gillan Dacker 
Smyrna district, r¢ Boudroum 
Snake: in animal cycle, Chinn, 119 ; 
antidote to poleon, lataleaa ; 25 3 
breath polsonous, jitakas, 21; cer: 
astes or homed wiper, 214; « 
grow after piercing, Paine ais: 
at feast of Domenico, Tal, 187 1873 
in folktale, Inelia, 
pts 2144 man-eatin nt ng 
242; in story of Twain, 37; 
43; Water ta, 2 
Snake-bite : sai s Italy, 


ulet against, 
189, 216; healed St Domenico, 
sh 187, 216 "y 


Stake-gods; baptize Buddha, 263 
Snanaimug: fasting after death, 395, 
and unti wun has well risen, 411 
Snedgus and MacRiagia, voyage of, 
157-8, 160-1 

Sneezing: before Corpse, prevents 
decay, Greek islands, 3 e good 
sign in sick, Palestine ews, P22 
a5 Omen, Ansiotle, 213, Greek 

asathen Maceo by evil spiri 
Palestine, i ti 

society islinds, see Tahiti 

secavlgnical Saterr, oof JT, short 
notice of, 354-5 

Solomon, King, i King Solomon 

some Former Customs of the Royal 


Parish of Crathie, Scotland, by A. | 


Macdonald, 84-6 
Some Notes from New Guinea, by | 
- C G, Seli | 
West i Customs, by 
Somerset : (ov ato Glastonbury - om 
Porti ); as Hades, 140 


Sorca, country in iolktale, Ireland, 
29-350 
sorcerers, see Wizards 
ae eyes, fe Eve disemees 
es, Cure for, Greek islands, j20 


South 


, sé¢ HBareoo 


Rts river ; 
Range; Fowlers Bay ; 


Lake Eyre: Fort Lincoln: Wilson | 

river; aed wmdrr mameey af tribes 
South Holland, see Rotterdam 
Southam, EH. ; Vetermary Practice, 





595 


z4 


40 
Spillaholla, well spirit, Silesin, 274 
Splits, ile of in legend, 128 


Spoer, Mrs. H. H.: The Powers of 
Evil in Jerusalem, 54-76 — 

peling of Aneton, Welsh poem, 
143-4, 140-7, 149, 152 4 

a je: must be torn away stealthily, 

_ Anstotle, 217 

spoon: fetish, Sierra Leone Frotec- 
tomate, 426 (Avate} 

Spores, re (Cos 

Springs: bathing in cures barrenness, 
Palestine, 55; may be haunted, 
Palestine, 55-6, 58; jinns connected 
with, Palestine, §§-6; sacrifice to, 
Hesse, 279 
ceremonial 

Staff, walking, ee Walking-stick 

Stag: in Fae Lady af the Fountaim, 
an 


Stamford, ser Gretford 

Stanton All Saints, x Staunton 

Stanton St John, swe Staunton 

Stations of the Cross: reversed journey 
round, in curse, Connaught, 348 


Stlatiomh Indians: m ny customs, 
308, 400, 4o7; ara ty not 


Uber ty, it” 
Sibnes ett Cromlechs; am 
Dolmens) ; bastyls in Grail rom 


329; m 


Storms: child born in hi : 

from lightning, Hesse, 278 
eating dangerous in thunderstorm, 
Germany, 410 


2K 











Suicides: burial customs for, Scan- 
dinuvia &c., 369-70, 372-4; in 
disturbed vaults, 


criotisly I 
Abreasbur, 375, 395, Barbados, 
Sumatra : alse Nias; ana Tj ‘ 
ae 
eae i 21 eating di ip sunlight 
or when san well risen, 
a ranted Hed Indians, 411; eclipse 


of, see Eclipses ; fasts In honour of, | 
Munichtean:, | 


414-5, 
453 feminine, irish and Old 
Welsh, 49; in folktale, Khasis, 
ea tiverpapen asd. Lles the sun 
FY 1433 h the son pod, 
reland, 41; 5 reacathio, Anglo- 
Norman, 49; a5 Sun pol, 
t27, 221-25 Osiris ms sun, 222-3; 
Sais festival as sun spell, 222-3; 
Sandan a: sun god, 222; Vadis 
er mista Beg I, 223 


shi Const jess | 


| Fin 
| Cuailgne, 138, 230-1, Esl 


perdi Shs Baiteoe. 239 


Sunset; worship at, Harotse, +P eatds. | 


Sunwise: Hallowe'en circuit o 
Braemar, §5 

Supplementary Notes on Cat's Cradle 
and String-Tricks, by W. Innes 
Pocock, 325: 

Surrey: as Hades, 140 

Sussex: opening windows &c. to 
ost ne oy 216 

Sutberiandshire: corp creagh, 67 

Swabia: suicides, burial customs for, 


a73 

Swahili; word moshi, li 

Swallow : eves 

ee Aristotle, a1 5 
(ee ale Mualmohuues: 

Sy sect and Vestergotland); folk- 

tales, 192-5, 197-200, 202-6; ay 

on corpse's road to churchyard hung 


| after 


s, by Mss. C.F. Jayne, ) 





Index. 


ore yeeping : sweep not thrown out 
Greek i 331 
Prva 


Pig 
Switzerland : (sev afzo Glarus, Canton 
of; Grisona, Canton of; Luceme, 
Canton of ama Vand, Canton of): 
* levendieres de nuit,” tit 
Swords: of Tethra, 132-3 
Sycamore fig tree: ai Eves in 
I 7; 


Palestine, 70 | : 
Sycamore-tree: in Liere do Arius, 
ian sssimilitates local deities, 

Bsemy Drak ik omen hr 


Byake CUM matriarc 

Seiiet Lee aie Beivat Heath 
and heruiens tes bewitched child 
drinks from 7 wells, 256; inewbi 
and succubi, 61 


Taboos: Eskimo, 96; Greek islands, 
330; in jatakes, 22; Khasis, 242 ; 
Mendiland, ; mourning, Green- 
land &c., 400-2; at puberty, British 
Columbia &c., 208-5 

Tadg mac Céin, 229 


mourning customs, 407 





Sa ints dauphter af of 
tb 8 ti 


T 
Tatmnd, lesend ne a 


Tamarisk-tree ; Hed cure headache, 
Greck islend 


Tent yBnfy ballad ot, 89 
Tammuz, the deity, 259, 295 
Tanganytka, Lake, see Ubwari 


i cantest of king with St. Patrick, 


tooing : Malay tribes, 455 

Tees vee river ¢ spirit, 258, 274 

Teigue, son of Cian, vision of, 164-5 

Terebinth-tree: not ancred, Palestine, 
7o 


Tethra, chief of Fomorians, 132-4, 
130, 142 

Teutates, Gaulish god, 139 

Thebes: horned snake, 21g; sacred 
boat of Amen, 117 

Theoedaric, Ring, we King 

Theseus, parallel to story of, zo 

Thirty: days fast in honour of moon, 
Harranians, 414-5 

Thien, man-eating snake, Khasis, 242 

Thiinkets: mourning customs, goo, 


408 

Thomas, N, W.: Australian 3 
Customs, jO6-18: review fas 
Andrews! Les Fontaines aes Genter 
(Seta diown), Cropyancer Somalas- 
aie d Aleer, 246 

Thomar ‘ Roman ade Tristan,” by 
J. Helier, reviewed, 231-4 


Thorsadal : in Eyrbyagia sags, 371 
Three: children thrice over 
parent's corpéec, Sierra Leone, 88 


Threshold : blood marked after build- 
ing howse, Palestine, 58; child not 
suckled of corrected faces Pales- 
time, 59; coin placed under, Pales- 
fine, 59; haunt of evil spirits, 
Palestine, 58; incense for injury 
at, Palestine, 50; 

» GO; salt averts evil, 


Palestine, 7. 
Thunder: Kari, t.-deity, Malay 
tribes, 454-6; Laume, t.-deity, 


Lithaantans &e., 275; -Taranis 
bolt ¢ bicual ak Taiiie, Lith- 


Sinsecaisege pase replaced by | 


hammer as symbol, 137 
Thunderstorms, ses Storms 
ised sacred tree a5 burning 
lestine, 65 ; ml Domenico's 


Feast, May, Itmly, 187 
Tiberias ; eee patients avoid Divine 


Oe rete he 5 

; and naming by lamas, 

sb fo rentes 17; 20; translations 
of Buddhist books, 16 ) 

Tideswell: well custom, Enster Day, 


257 
Tiger: in Chinese animal cycle, 169 ; 
late Malays, 244 


eran: String fume, 325 

country : “exhibits from, 5363 
Tippernhs ming custom, gl 
Tire ben, the land of the living, 135 
Tir-fa-tonn, kingdom of, 29-30, 46, 52 





Theodoric | 


sacrifice on, | 





§07 
| Paths ga the other world, Becks; 255 
Tiumba : fasting, ceremonial, 
Tlingit, see Thitnkets va 


’ oe before eclipse, 410% 
mourning customs, 401, 
todas, by W. H, a hice, 
reviewed, 102-5, 457 
Tors: of babies not kissed, Greek 
islands, 330; of corpse tied to- 
eerie SBP fa ators 360 , 
burial custom, 86 
Ss a5 amulets, Sierrm Leone 
Protectorate dic., 426 ( g/age) 
Tooth: of St Domentess as relic, 
pabene 188, 216 ay 
Oothache: arulets i Italy, 
189 ; chanms tg hg 343, 
Italy, 188, 216; healed by 5t 
, Italy, 187-8, 216 
Torches; to circuit fields, Hallowe'en, 
Braemar, 85; to greet newly 
married, Ireland, 81 
formeiemens Antecrit, £2, 49-50 
Torres Straits: no Supreme God, 458; 
design on cantes, 220; taboos at 
puberty, go8 
aoe island : i Hades, 140 
Cras d, 245; no 
itedes toy eee 
Tmvel. rotes. in Senth africa: 2 
Correction, by E. §, Hartland, 


445 
| Travelling, see Journey 


Treasure: in pond, Suffolk, 274 

Treasurer, election of, 5 

Trees in folklore: (see ale Agnus 
eastus; Alder-tree; Apple-tree ; 
Baobab-tree ; Cactus-tree ; Carrob- 
tree; Fig-tree; Fir-tree : Fruit- 
tens Holl Lone 5 Karamiu-tree 
Kawa-tree; Lime-tree; Lots re 
Ma Mountain as r 
ocak ar Qak-tree; Olive-tree ; 
Palm-tree ; Pear-tree ; Pine-tree ; 


hones : ‘trees + Service- 
sees ; Sycumore tree; Syea- 
more- tree; Tamarisk-tree; Tere- 


binth-tree; Willow-tree; Yew-tree; 
aed VYeedmeill-tree}; babies from, 
Austria, 269; cure diseases, Pales- 
tine, 69-70; gum from ‘protects 
magi: in bikes, gees ees 

c, In fo es, 192-3} 
bush, 65, 


free, as burning 
and offeri hung on, Palestine, 
68, spirit dwells in, Palestine, 69, 


amangst Yoruha, 263; 5 Spirits dwe 


505 


in, 22, Palesti 

= aggre Pir gk 
wil 

silver hanamedpr ag folktales, 19 Bs 

rorshipped, France, 211, jatalo 


Triad: of fretand, The, by K. Meyer, 





uscany: (se afe Etruscans; aed 
greed folktales, 193 
— river: Tweedies children of, 
Laat Night: divination on, Raos- 
Twelve: sd lay ghost, Oofond- 
shire, 342 
Seis aes taboos on Hrahmans at, 
Inudin, 410 


Twins : hated by itongo, Kafirs, 346 
Tyama: Human Leopard Society, 426 









Tyre: king and stones of fire, 221 ; 
Melkart god of, 127, 221 
bei (see atta Innsbruck); folkwle, 
Ubwari: string game, 
Udarorunr, Spring Vggerasill, 
Ufiern, Welsh hell, 151-2 
Uganda: rain-making ho 9 
Ulster, see Antrim ; ay oo 
Cuchulainn sagas ; 3 and 
Pong hong 
mi con- 
tains deity, ma nah 
Umbria, we Fol 
Unhaptized, mr 


Uncle, paternal : La inmcthagie ctistoue. 
Unicorn? arigin of fable of 
nicorn r 213-4 
United States of North America, see 
eee: Ape ‘Indians; Arizona; 
Florida ; Kansas Indians ; Natchez 


| Vol 


Indians: Nebraska : Ojibway In- 
dians ¢ 


ane Pe 





}SIPITe : 
Greck islands, 331 
Varend : suicudes, | customs for, 
372 
Varhely : ee eet Le 
Varicose veins, cure for, Greek telands, 


39 
Vaucluse: “ lavandieres de nuit,” 001 
vs Canton of, see St Cerrwes-eur- 


Nyon 

Venetia: (se afte Lake Garda; amd 
Verona) ; EB aariea tly 193 

Verona: Theodoric, king of Ostro- 
goths, 118 


Vestergitiand : age l 
Veterinary Practice, by H. Southam, 
437 
Viee-Presidents, election of, + 
Victoria: widow and hoshand wales! nies 
ther, Tog 
Vinestick kills syglos lieard, Greek 
ee ge 331 
ba in household 
ty 3493 at house 
top, Conn ' Domenico, Ital 
sien y, 
roo ate) = alerie ss in bathing, 
Hainan tay | 
§ tears" (tree gum 
“Satie baat 
Vomi adie ia 
omiting as om, Antilles, 
Voapes : ““lavandiéres de nuit,” = 


Votive offerings: Palestine, 70 


Wakefield, Mrs. E. Si: Marriage 
(sallas, 





Customs of the Southern 


Wakings' folktale, 240 


ro 


Imalex. 509 


Wales: Ge ole Annwn;: Bran the 
Blessed ; Britain ; Dyved ; Mab- 
inogion ; Pryderi Pwyll; ese aenfer 

Mees eg sets beeee ees 
names, 3$2: tales, 760 sites 
of Tades, 1.40; traditional literature, 
129; triads as related to Irish triads, 
224-5: Seebohm's The Tribal System 
im Wadler reviewed, 351, 3543. ern 
or hell, 151-2 

Walking-stick : fall unlucky, Palestine 
Wines e bow, 

Wamera: preceded 219 

Warriors : Saunt to Hire 


jitakas, 22 i 
Washing clothes: “‘lnvanditres de 
nuit,” France, 111 
Water: (sv ale Baptism; Lakes; 
Lustration; Rain; Rivers and 
streams; Springs; and Wells); 


fertilizes mothers, India &c., 271-2 | 
Water deities: crocodile, Indin, 270; | Wheel 


Mexican goddess, 261-2; Russian, 


273 
Water-lily ; dangerous to hold, Hol- 
land, 279; valued, Friesland, 279 


Water spirits: in Catalonia, 274; | 


connected with children, 272-5, 
280; Jenny Greenteeth, Lancashire, 
266; kelpie, Ireland, 226; Mary 
sary tender 266 ; nixie of 
Ti ry Piri riy, seed 277% 

O'Nell, Lancashire, 256; Pen 


Powler, Durham count » 266; | 
naturi, New Z . avd; 
in shape | 


, of Sriftehotin Greek 
islands, 331; Spillaholla, Silesia, 
274; steal children, N. Germany, 


275 250; Sweden, 266; wosser- | 


mann of weib, H 2743 
ails Servia, ies Gngary, 2745 





4 iskands, 33 
Wace sacrifice to jinn of, 
Palestine, 
we wx fever New Forest, 67 
fi Storms ; and’ 


Wednesday : » Penn., 357 

Wells: Children and Wells, bs Dr. 
D. M*Kensie, 251, 253-82; foun- 
tains of the jinn, Algiers, 246, of 


iors 280; the Fountain Perilous, | 


story of "Twain, 35-0, 41-3; St 
Serf's, Perthshire, 34; St roe iy 
Stirlingshire, 34: 5t Shears, Dum- 
barton, 34; spirit in shape of red 


erspout: charm to break, Greek 





calf, Greek islands, 331; well- 
dressi CUSLOMS, Sahieed, 
Britain’ 6, Gaul, Itt 
Wer-bisste: 248 
Werner, Miss A.: review by,—Den- 
nett's 4¢ the Bacd of the Black Man's 
Mind Ge., 234-40, 442 ‘3 
Weser river: babies come trom, 268 
West Indies, se¢ Antilles; Barbadoes; 


al Seo Curses in =ratbsonsbiy 200; 
The Principles of Fasting, ae 
Westmorland a, SOs 4 
hijernae es Miss J. GL The Grail and 
Rites af Aion 1 4, 7 7283-305 : 
reviews by,— 
ha oer Uo Ditch whan, 118- 
Remar’ “' Noman de 
Friston, ate nah. 
: hanging up cart-w. exclodes 





zi7 

Wicklow county, fee ‘hy Hatboetens 
Gietmacaent . Rathdram ; 
Pd See 

Widows: rights aru duties towards, 
Australia de, nog 

Wild Huntsman, The, by W. H. 

nF bused cr 
atts ses frst tree to see at 

pshire, w 

with rod from ‘coe Soni; ese 
fordshire, 359 


babes river: tribal organization, 


| Wiltshire, ree Mere 


weet opened to release soul, 


Winds: in Bavili ties as 
always south in week before bas Sea 


(sreek ish 31... 
“Wishing " wells originally fertilizing 
wells, 272 


Corp obs td ch Magic; “Witches, 
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Witches: excluded by broam, 369 


Withershins: for cursing &c., Brae- | 


mar, § 
Wives: yest after bushand's death, 
rath grid i NLA. 


Indians, 399 
‘Wiraras : Scaniets Eskimo, 97-5; 
sedan Al eel f ra 
Woll: in ible, 17; im folktales, 199; 
as amulet, Pa. » FO% 
— wom by clergy, 


waive ii ep int coe Bist customs ye 
beliefs : gg Pereti customs 

beliefs; Mother-right; Widows; 
Witches: ama Wives) devils sit on 


uncovered hair, Palestine Jews, 71; | 


Ring of staff unlucky, Jews, 72; 
Thiselton Dryer's Fatk- lore of Women 
reviewed, 350-15 formed from. 2ib 
of man, Ti roa: docs not 
cont, Palestine, 65; not taken 
from cradle for 7 day Saera Leone, 
56; in nites of 259, 2943 
not sacrificed, India, 394 
Woodpecker; in fable, 17 
Worm : water spirit as, 273 
Wotjobaluk tribe: widow, dutics to- 
wards, 109 
Wounds, cures for, Cornwall, 254 
Wrekin, ser St Hawthorne's well 
Wren: hunted, St Stephen's Day, 
Roscommon, 434-9 





Wright, A. RB. : exhibits by, 249-50, 
ny; Seceet Societies abd Fetish” 
In Sierra Leone 





» 429-7 pe } 
| Wardh; well under ¥ |, 269 
VYantruwunta tribe: marriage citsloma, 
183-4, 315 


Yao: Wemers The Natives Hvitish 
Central Afrita + 245-53 


string game, 
Vassi society, city, Mendiland, Roz, 425 


h pecrsee the tree of Ross, 34 


Vegdrasill-tree: lime-tree as, Nier- 
stein, 268 ; &ec. ; 
York : holy well, Minster, 266 
Yorkshire: (se alse Eshton; North- 
allerton; Osmotherley; Eupon; 
Whitby ; awa York); marth, trade 
goa 359 , 
: baptisma] rite, 263; pro- 
ges saa: sacred tree, 203 
Fours Adin, ballad of, : 
rite in, 


Yocatan: ancient, 
atrz 
Yuin tribe: All Father belief, 465 
Fear, of Chrétien de Troyes, 35-9, 
45-6, 49-51 
Fretn ae Gowwarm, 38-9, 50-1 


Zealand: folktal 

Zenodore of Alesendetas3a6 

Zeus: Altis as Phrygian Zeus, 222; 
Melkart identified with, 127; olive 
tree of Olympia, 26 
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